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For More Thau 31 Years 
THE QUALITY 
SPARK PLUG 

Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, La Salle, Nash, 
Oldsmobile, and Pontiac motor cars; Chev- 
rolet, Diamond-T, Federal, GMC, and Inter- 
national Trucks; Allis-Chalmers, Cletrac and 
International Harvester Tractors ... these are 
.some of the well-known cars, trucks, and 
tractors which use AC Quality Spark Plugs. 
Trust your spark plog requirements to 
the same brand of spark plugs which the 
leading, big- volume manufacturers* select. 

Get a Set— and Get the difference 
AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 

General Motors Corporation 

FLINT, MICHIGAN 



Clean plugs put engines back on 
their feet and STOP GAS WASTE 

Modern fuels — high engine temperatures — and high 
engine .compressions cause a crust of oxide coating to 
form quickly on spark plugs. The symptoms are waste 
of gasoline, sluggish performance, and hard starting. 
Oxide coating forms in 4,000 miles, and you never 
know it’s present. But, thanks to registered AC Spark 
Plug Cleaning Stations, there’s an easy remedy. 
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"SUU one OIF OUR PARTY ON shore brought his flashlight into action. Its 
powerful beam cut the distance and darkness— and in a minute I was free. I 
shudder to think of what might have happened except for those dependable 
“Eveready’ fresh dated batteries! ( Signed ) r\ J? u 

The word "Eveready" is a registered trade-mark oj National Carbon Co., Inc. * / / • 
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THE HEAVYL/NE PRAGGEi 
/HE TOWARP ETERNITY/' 



"ANOTHER FISHER- 
MAN and myself had 
just finished setting a 
heavy trot-line in 
Lake Erie,” writes 
Mr. Latimer, "when 
a sudden treacherous 
squall lashed out of 
nowhere and churn- 
ed the water into 
towering waves. 



"A - WAVE. SMACKED 
us broadside, and over 
we went! Then I felt a 
heavy drag on my leg. 
I was caught in the 
trot-line and was being 
jp tilled to my doom. In 
the darkness, my com- 
panion couldn’t un- 
tangle me! 
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OF THINGS BEYOND 



On page 8 of this issue you will find a picture of the July cover of 
Unknown. The accompanying text explains in part the reason for this 
change; a little further amplification is in order — plus some comments on 
Xi. Ron Hubbard’s story. ' 

Unknown, simply, is not an ordinary magazine. It does not, generally 
speaking, appeal to the usual audience of the standard-type magazine. We 
have decided on this experimental issue, because of this, in an effort to 
determine what other types of newsstand buyers might be attracted by a 
somewhat different approach. 

To the nonreader of fantasy, to one who does not understand the atti- 
tude and philosophy of Unknown, the covers may appear simply monstrous 
rather than the semicaricatures they are. They are not, and have not been 
intended as illustrations, but as expressive of a general theme. 

To those who know and enjoy Unknown, the cover, like any other 
wrapper, is comparatively unimportant. For the others — we’re trying an 
experiment. Your comments — cracks or otherwise — appreciated. This 
issue being crowded, “ — And Having Writ — ” has been squeezed out. An 
extra-large session is promised for reactions on the coming July cover. The 
present warning is to make sure none of you miss Hubbard’s story because 
you fail to recognize Unknown’s new dress. " 

For Hubbard’s yam is not one to miss. “Fear” has been built of night- 
mare stuff. Jt is meant to chill the reader on any hot summer night. Re- 
membering Hubbard’s success in that ungentle art working with the mild 
material of “Death’s Deputy,” be warned; “Fear” will set cold lizard feet 
acrawl on your spine and mak% voices gibber in your ears! For Hubbard 
has, in his first line, pointed out that such things as he tells may happen 
to any man! And he's quite right ! 



The Editor. 
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Badio is a young, growing field with a fu- 
ture, offering many good pay spare time and 
full time job opportunities. And you don't 
have to give up your present job to become 
a Badio Technician. I train you right, at 
home in your spare time. 

’ Radio Tt. 

>, $40, $50 a Week 

Radio broadcasting stations employ engi- 
. operators, technicians. Radio_ r - 



bers, d. 



nen ■ in good-pay jobs. I 
lealers. employ installation 
m. Many Radio Technic 



Radio job- 



. Technicians 

r own Radio sales and repair businesses 

and make $30, -$40. $50 a week. Others 
hold their regular jobs and make $5 to $10 
a week firing Radios in spare time. Auto- 
mobile, police, aviation. Commercial Radio; 



N.B.I. gives the required knowledge of Ra- 
dio. Television promises to open good jobs 

Many Make $5 to $3.0 a Week 
Extra in Spare Time While 
Learning 

The day you enroll, I start sending you Ex- 
tra Money Job Sheets whicli start showing 
you how to do Radio repair jobs. Through- 
out your course I send plans and directions 
which have helped many make $200 to $500 
a year in spare time while learning. I send 
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Find Out What Radio Offers You J. E. Smith, President 

. . _ . R ? a ” C ,f U t ?° n Be,ow ' Dept OED, National Radio Institute 

Act Today! Mall the coupon for my 64- 

page Book, "Rich Rewards in Radio." It Washington, 0. C. 

Ti re™*.. 

MR. J. E. SMITH. President, Dept. OED, 

National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. B 

Dear Mr. Smith: Mall me FREE, without obligation, your 64- n 
page book, "Rich Rewards in Badio," which points out Radio’s J: 
opportunities and tells how you train men at home to be Badio “ 
Technicians. No sslesman will call. (Write Plainly.) . B 
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• Those three words seem to sum up the 
editorial policy of UNKNOWN — a 
story must, of course, be fascinating to many 
readers, but an UNKNOWN story must also 
be disturbing. 

Now comes the disturbing (yet fascinating] 
part of the. magazine itself. People by the 
hundreds write in to tell u$,that UNKNOWN 
is not just another specialized-fiction maga- 
zine. That .it's unique. - It expresses a new 
note in modern literature. 



So we're experimenting. We've^made the 
July cover look very dignified. We're going 
to ask your newsdealer to display it with 
magazines of general class — not with the 
newsprints. . 



And we're asking you- — do you like the more 
dignified cover? Isn't it more fitting for a 
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The tale of "one against the world — but NOT one man! H© 
was unhumdfa — superhuman! And more than a match for man! 

by N0RVELL W. PAGE 



His eyes still bn the shouting head- from an inner pocket and flipped the 
lines of the morning newspaper, Wal- pages rapidly. Those pages were 
ter Kildering drew out a notebook covered with close writing in ah even. 
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precise hand. The script was of cu- 
rious curlicues appended to a hori- 
zontal line. There was a knife crease 
between Kildering’s gray eyes as he 
added two lines of the characters. 
Afterward, he walked rapidly 
through the peaceful spring sunlight 
of Washington; slanted across the 
street toward the quiet building 
which housed the Federal Bureau of * 
Investigation headquarters. 

It was when he started up the 
steps that he saw the doors were 
barricaded with steel armor plate — 
and guarded by machine guns! 

Walter Kildering neither paused 
nor called out at this discovery. 
There was no alteration at all in his 
expressionless face, except that fear 
crept darkly into his gray eyes. But 
it was not fear of his own life, for 
he moved up the steps with the fixed 
deliberation of an escalator. 

Kildering’s eyes swept the steel 
barrier once, and he walked steadily 
to the panel at the extreme right — 
the only panel that could be re- 
moved readily. Even then, he said 
nothing, but he masked the fear in 
his eyes with lowered lids. 

Inside, a voice spoke cautiously. 
“Just a minute, Kildering. Orders 
__ are not to let anybody in.” 

Low-voiced shouts ran along the 
corridor inside. , The echoes came 
dimly through the steel and Kilder- 
ing waited outside in the quiet 
warmth of the spring sunshine — and 
felt coldness crawl up his spine with 
the slow cruelty of a dull knife. The- 
. newspapers this morning had 
screamed of two F. B. I. men being 
murdered in the maternity ward of 
a hospital in the Middlewestern city 
of Metropolis; now he found the 
doors of headquarters barricaded. It 
all fitted into the pattern of Kilder- 
ing’s deductions — and the conclu- 
sion .w^s a hideous thing! _____ 



A . small • breeze wandered 
through the street, stirring the fresh 
green of the newborn leaves on side- 
walk trees; bringing the scent of 
rain-wet grass and fertile earth in 
the parks. Kildering’s hand knotted 
slowly into a white-knuckled fist. 
He swallowed rioisily. 

In his brain, he \yhispered, “For 
God’s sake., hurry!” His lips did not 
move. 

When the steel panel was dragged 
aside to let Kildering enter, he 
seemed to step through almost casu- 
ally, but he covered the distance to 
the elevators with long; efficient 
strides. The corridor was dim and 
cold. Pinched bars of sunlight, 
slanting through the interstices of 
the armor, seemed lost and vague. 
Men’s whispers made chill echoes — 
Kildering’s feet were silent. 

“Third,” he- said flatly to the ele- 
vator operator. 

The man had an automatic in his 
fist. He shook his 'head as he sent 
the cage surging upward. 

“Can’t stop there, Mr. Kildering,” 
he said. “Orders!” ( 

Kildering’s eyes closed and he 
fought the shiver that snaked across 
-*his shoulders. His voice was quiet. 
“Who’s on guard there?” he asked, 
“On the third floor.” 

“Mayor and Summers, sir.” 
Kildering’s eyes narrowed. They 
would be hard men to pass — but he 
had to pass them! When the ele- 
vator door had- closed behind him, 
on the second floor, he sprinted to- 
ward the general offices. His feet 
made no sound. He whipped into 
the offices, crossed with long bounds 
toward the closed door of Superin- 
tendent Overholt’s private quarters. 
A desk interposed, and he hurdled 
cleanly over it, but so perfect was 
his bodily co-ordination that he 
checked cleanly before the door. 
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“Kildering, sir!” he called. “It’s 
damned important!” 

Overholt growled permission and 
Kildering snapped open the door, 
reached the superintendent’s desk in 
a long stride. His voice was sup- 
pressed, driving. “I have some de- 
ductions to lay before you. They 
take into account the fact that the 
building is in a stage of siege — and 
that the chief believes he is threat- 
ened with assassination!” 

Overholt was suddenly on' his 
feet, a tall, bushy-haired man with 
stooped, powerful shoulders. “Who 
told you about that threat?” he de- 
manded. “No one knows of that. 
No one except Chief Erricson and 
me!” . 0 

Kildering turned toward the door. 
“I’ll explain on the way to the chief’s 
office,” he said. “We have to act 
quickly to save his life! He is in 
danger all right — but nqt from visi- 
ble assassins!” 

“Wait!” Overholt jammed his big 
fists down on his hips. His-blue eyes 
glittered beneath the overhang of 
bushy brows, and his voice was me- 
tallic, brittle. “What do you mean, 
invisible assassins?” 

Kildering forced himself to speak 
steadily. “Believe me, sir,” he said, 
“there is no time to lose. I was wor- 
ried this morning when I saw the 
news of those two murders in Me- 
tropolis. When I found the doors 
barricaded, I knew my suspicions 
were right! There is not a minute 
to spare!” 

A heavy frown pulled OverHolt’s 
bushy brows down over his eyes. 
Kildering was the best brain in the 
service, and a leader in every fiber. 
Even Overholt, long in command, 
could feel the pull of Kildering’s 
unconscious accent of command. He 
set himself solidly. 

“Kildering, I can’t take you to the 



chief,” he said. “Until he passes 
the word, not even the president of 
the United States would be permit- 
ted to approach his - office!” 

“Then we must force his door!” 

Overholt came around his desk. 
“If it were anyone else than you, 
Kildering,” he snapped, “I’d put you 
under arrest for a madman! What 
are you talking about?” 

Kildering felt a surge** of impa- 
tience. He . could see the truth so 
clearly himself. And the chief’s life 
was at stake! His words came out 
like earnest bullets. 

“The fact those men of ours were 
killed in Metropolis means that the 
chief has attacked the most danger- 
ous criminal ever known,” Kildering 
said crisply. “The same man who 
robbed six banks in the State of 
Wichinois of almost three million 
dollars. You remember what hap- 
pened to those bankers whom we 
questioned ;about the crimes?” 

Overholt nodded his big head. 
“Certainly. Three of them died, of 
heart failure- — ” 

“That’s what they called the mur- 
der of our men,” Kildering threw in 
softly. 

Overholt frowned and went on: 
“Three other bankers lost their 
minds, very fortunately for the bank 
robber!” 

“It wasn’t good fortune,” Kilder- 
ing said. “What happened to Po- 
lice Chief Eidson, of Metropolis, justx 
after he notified us he thought he 
had a clue to the identity of the 
robber?” 

Overholt jerked a hand impa- 
tiently. “Apparently Eidson was al- 
ready out of his head. Before, we 
could get there, he barricaded him- 
self iii his office and killed himself! 
Crazy as a bat!” 

Kildering cried softly: “Don’t 

you see, sir? Every man who at- 
tacks this criminal either dies of 
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heart failure or. goes crazy! Now, 
the F. B. I. has attacked him. And 
,the chief has barricaded himself in 
his office — as Eidson did just before 
he killed himself /” 

Overholt jerked out a ragged oath. 
“You mean this criminal; the one we 
call the Unknown — ” 

“I mean, sir” — Kildering’s voice 
was cold with urgency — “that he de- 
stroys whoever opposes him, ^either 
by* death or by insanity! We must 
reach the chief at once!” 

For an instant, Overholt’s eyes 
strained wide with the shock of the 
words. He began an oath that didn’t 
quite come out. Then he shook his 
head. He smiled, even chuckled a 
little. 

“I can’t argue with your logic, 
Kildering,” he said. “As usual, it. 
is faultless. But^ there’s one thing 
you can’t get past.. No man can 
drive another man insane at will — 
and v certainly he can’t do it unless 
he can get through our guard to 
reach the chief! It just isn’t possi- 
ble. What have you been doing, Kil- 
dering, reading ghost stories?” 
Kildering took a slow step toward 
Overholt. His chiseled face was 
grimly set. His gray eyes held twin 
fires of desperation. “The bankers 
were close prisoners when they went 
mad,” he said. “Chief Eidson was 
alone from the time he phoned us 
until he was found dead.”. 

Overholt waved a hand, still' smil- 
ing. “There is some reasonable ex- 
planation for it. The chief is safe. 
When he sends for us — •” 

-* “He never will. He’ll be dead.” 
Overholt shrugged. , “Calm your- 
self, Kildering. After all, we’re hunt- 
ing an ordinary criminal, in this Un- 
known. He’s smart, but he isn’t a 
demon, with horns and a forked tail. 
Just a human being.” 

Kildering drew in a slow breath. 
His posture seemed to relax, and 



he lifted a hand” to his forehead. 
“Then you won’t take me to the 
chief?” he asked dully. 

. “We’ll have to wait!” Overholt 
insisted irritably. 

Kildering stood there, with his 
hand pressed against his forehead. 
He was a_ despairing figure, with a 
weary droop to his proudly carried 
shoulders, but his mind was racing 
furiously. He could not. blame Over- 
holt for his failure to understand, to 
believe what he himself knew to be 
fact. But he could not allow the 
fantastic element of the danger to 
stop him. If the chief died — Kil- 
dering’s lips twitched. Without the 
chief, the F. B. I. would lose half 
its efficiency. It was the skill of 
the chief’s leadership, but more than 
that, the intense loyalty he inspired 
in his men which made the F. B. I. 
the powerful organization it was. 
And Kildefing, like all the other men, 
respected and loved his chief. 

Kildering sighed, and his hand 
started to drop wearily from his fore- 
head. When it reached the level of 
his coat lapel, it moved with a speed 
that blurred the vision — and then 
was suddenly very steady, very still. 
It was grinding the muzzle of a 
heavy automatic into Overholt’s 
body. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Overholt,” he said, 
and his voice had the quiet ring of 
tempered steel. “We must save the 
chief! Please walk ahead of me!” 

Overholt’s cheeks burned an an- 
gry red. “Put that gun up, you 
fool!” he ordered. 

’ Kildering’s thumb pressed down 
the safety catch. In the silence be- 
tween the two men, the mechanical 
snap was as ominous as a rattle- 
snake’s whir. “Please go ahead of 
me,” Kildering said again. Each 
word, was chipped from ice. 

Overholt stared fixedly into Kil- 
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dering’s eyes through a long un- 
breathing moment. Overholt swal- 
lowed stiffly. He turned on legs as 
stiff as stilts and stumped out of his 
office, across the big anteroom and 
into the corridor toward the third- 
floor stairway. 

Kildering kept pace with Over- 
holt’s angry stride. The gun bored 
into Overholt’s spine, and his finger 
was steady on the trigger — and Kil- 
dering’s face was sternly drawn. It 
showed nothing of the terror that 
rode his soul — not fear for the con- 
sequences of his act, nor even for 
the death that might well be waiting 
in the corridor above when he con- 
fronted the guards — but fear for the 
life of his chief! 

'They went up, the steps swiftly — 
and the third floor was blocked by a 
sheet of steel armor. Through nar- 
row gunports, two machine guns 
peered out with uncompromising 
black muzzles. 

“Summers! Mayor!” . Kildering’s 
voice lifted quietly to the two men 
on guard. “Pull aside the shield! 
The chief’s life is in danger!” 

The voice that answered was jubi- 
lant despite a rasp of strain. “Old 
Frozen-face Kildering!” the man 
cried. “I’d like .to', Kildering. 
Swear I would! Can’t.” 

Kildering’s lips pulled out, cold 
against his teeth. Useless to try to 
persuade Mayor. He had failed with 
Overholt, much more apt to go 
against the orders of his chief than 
was Mayor. Kildering stepped 
slowly out from behind Overholt, 
his gun rock-steady -against his hip. 

“Overholt,” he said softly, “tell 
them this is necessary.” 

Mayor’s voice came to Kildering’s 
ears thinly: “I can’t help what the 

superintendent says.' Chief told me 
to admit no one except by his spe- 
cific orders! Go back down the stepsj. 



or I’ll have to open fire. Those are 
my orders!” 

Kildering drew in a slow breath. 
His eyes were .sunken with pain. 
Mayor and Summers were his par- 
ticular friends. He had worked with 
them a score of times. His friends. 

“Mayor,” Kildering said flatly, 
“your life and mine are less impor- 
tant than the chief’s! If I have to 
shoot you, I will. And it will have - 
to be a dead shot. I couldn’t do any- 
thing else through that narrow 
port!” 

. Beside him, Overholt gasped, 
started to turn toward him. Kil- 
dering’s voice rapped out, with the 
stern absolute tone of command: 

“Summers! Hit Mayor pver the 
head!” 

Behind one of the gunports, the 
light reflection shifted a little. 
Mayor had turned his head to glance 
toward his partner! It was the mo- 
ment for which Kildering had played. 
His leap was. like the release of a 
tightly compressed spring. 

In a single bound, Kildering 
reached the barrier and sprang high 
into the air. That first leap cleared 
the gunport. His hands clamped on 
top of the shield. The clash of his 
gun against the metal was harsh, 
ominous. Kildering’s body swung 
upward, then horizontal — it popped 
out of sight over the- top of the 
shield . It was as effortless as a bear- 
ing turning in a bath of oil! 

Mayor and Surqmers were just be- 
neath him as Kildering dropped. His 
straining eyes caught the blurred 
flicker of light as Mayor snatched 
for his underarm gun! Kildering 
whipped his feet down, and drove his 
heels hard into Mayor’s shoulders. 
The blow paralyzed his friend’s 
arms, hammered Mayor downward 
violently. 

Falling, Kildering lashed out with 
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his automatic. The blow was care- 
fully calculated, and thanks to Kil- 
dering’s superb co-ordination, it 
struck with exactly the right force. 
He caught the amazed stare on Sum- 
mers’ boyish face, the shocked be- 
wilderment of the eyes just before 
the barrel slammed home. It was a 
flashing glimpse as he drove to the 
floor with Mayor. But even that 
was carefully calculated. Kildering’s 
body was tumbling even as Mayor 
hit the ) floor. He balled, some- 
saulted to his feet and pivoted, all 
in one fluid motion. The gun lashed 
out again. 

Kildering ’staggered ' against the 
wall, but he did not need to inspect 
the two men, his two friends. He 
knew they would stay down for a 
while. But pain fought with anxiety 
in his eyes as he raced on sound- 
lessly toward the chief’s door'. 

Behind him, he could hear Over- 
holt swearing softly as he climbed, 
more laboriously, over the steel bar- 
rier. He hoped that Overholt would 
riot try to interfere. . Kildering drew 
iri a slow breath. He pressed close 
to the door of the chief’s office, and 
his voice came out easily. 

“Chief!” he .called. “Chief, it’s 
Kildering! ' I can' save you from 
John Miller!” 

His voice echoed along the hall. 
Kildering, twisting his head about, 
listening with hard strain, saw Over- 
holt drop to the floor. He did not 
check beside the unconscious men, 
but came toward Kildering, his arms 
swinging choppily. But he walked 
on his toes, softly, and Kildering 
drew in a slow breath of. relief. Over- 
holt might not be convinced, but 
that silent approach meant that, for 
the present, at least, Overholt would 
not attempt to interfere. He blot- 
ted the superintendent out of his 



mind, concentrated on hearing what 
went on inside the office. There had 
been no answer to his hail. Fear 
made the blood throb in his tem- 
ples. Suppose the "chief had al- 
ready-r- 

“You know me, chief!” Kildering 
called again, and his. voice had a 
wheedling note. “It’s Kildering! Old . 
Frozen r face! I’ve cracked your ■ 
toughest cases for you. I can crack 
this one, too'.” He checked, listen- 
ing. His heart leaped wildly. He 
thought he had heard the creak of 
a floor board! “While I’m with you,” 
he called, “John Miller can’t hurt 
you. I can save you from John 
Miller!” 

Overholt’s brows were drawn 
down fiercely over his brilliant blue 
eyes. He stared gloweringly at 
Walter Kildering. Who was John 
Miller, Overholt wondered, and why 
was Kildering talking in that fool 
,tone of voice, as if ; he would cajole 
a child? Abruptly,. Overholt’s eyes 
whipped toward the chief’s door/ 
The chief had answered! , , 

Just on the other side of the bar- 
rier, the chief was whispering, as 
' Kildering had whispered, hoarsely. „ 

“How?” asked the chief. “How 
can you save me from John Miller?” 

Overholt felt a small coldness tin- 
gle over his' arms and shoulders, 
down his thighs. The chief’s voice 
sounded — strange. He glanced at 
Kildering and almost swore aloud. 
Old Frozen-face was showing some 
expression for once. His face was 
twisted. And there was perspira- 
tion beading his forehead. 

Kildering whispered, his mouth 
close to the door. “It’s very simple, 
if you know the secret, chief. I can 
teach it to you, chief! It took me a 
long time to learn it, but you have 
a powerful mind. It will be easy for 
you! You are a great man. A strong 
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man. You are greater than John 
Miller!” 

Inside, the_ strange voice whis- 
pered back: “I ... I am greater 

than John Miller?” 

Overholt lifted a hand to his fore- 
head, and the gesture was uncertain. 
Kildering was looking at him, tor- 
ture in his eyes. \ 

“Ready!” he formed soundless 
words with his lips. “Go in fast!” 

“Certainly,” Kildering said aloud, 
confidently. “You are much greater. 
You are the chief! Just let Kildering 
tell you the secret, old Frozen-face 
Kildering!” 

The chief’s voice came slowly: “I 
am greater than John Miller. I am 
the chief. I — ” 

The key clicked, in the lock, the 
bolt rasped back. A gun muzzle 
peered out of the opening, a glit- 
tering eye. 

“Not you, Overholt!” the chief’s 
voice rasped. “Just Kildering. Good 
old Frozen-face. He knows the se- 
cret. But leave your gun outside, 
Kildering. How do I know you’re 
not John Miller in disguise? By 
God, that’s it! You’re John Miller 
in disguise, and — ” 

The gun jerked into line! 

An instant before the chief pulled 
the trigger, Kildering hit the door 
with his shoulder. He hit it with all 
the drive of his tensed thighs. The 
edge of the door caught the chief. 
It spun 'him across the room, 
slammed him against the wall. His 
arms flew wide with the impact — 
but he kept hold of the gun! 

“You’re not going to get me, John 
Miller!” he screamed. “You’re not 
to—” 

He pointed the automatic at Kil- 
dering and despite his frenzy, the 
muzzle was steady and unwavering. 
Overholt poised on the threshold, 



weighing his chances. His own gun 
was below in his desk — 

The chief was whispering, pierc- 
ingly: “You’re not going to get me, 
John Miller, and — ” The .chief’s 
eyes were strained painfully wide. 
The whites showed entirely around 
the iris. He looked like a sleep- 
walker. The chief whimpered. “I 
forgot! I can’t shoot John Miller! 
He’s immortal — but I’ll beat you, 
John Miller! .I’ll beat you!” He 
laughed, and the sound of it was 
cracked. “I’ll beat you!” 1 

He whipped up the automatic and 
ground the muzzle against his own 
temple! Overholt uttered a hoarse 
shout and leaped. »He knew it would 
be too late. 0 

The crash of the gun was deafen- 
ing. The automatic flew from the 
chiefs hand, thudded against the 
wall, bounced to the floor. The chief 
staggered sideways. There was a 
scratch across his temple, but no 
gaping hole. 

Kildering’s voice was the flick of 
a lash. “Knock him out, Overholt!” 

Overholt’s.bound took him tow j ard 
the chief. The chief screamed, tried 
to run. Overholt’s fist lashed out 
with practiced efficiency. It was 
only when he had caught the chief 
and eased his unconscious body to 
the floor gently, that he looked to- 
ward Kildering. '• 

Kildering was closing the door. 
He had his automatic in his fist, and 
there was a^visp of grease smoke at 
the muzzle. Kildering stood on 
widely braced legs. It was as if he 
had to stand that way, to hold him- 
self erect. 

Overholt understood then. He 
said heavily: “A nice shot, Kilder- 

ing, knocking the gun out of the 
chief’s hand.” He straightened, 
and his broad shoulders shivered a 
little. “Good God, you were right! 
The chief . . . insane!” 
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Re could, not know whether he hod fired that last, utterly necessary shot 
as the face of the vision and morphia combined to beat him into blankness— 

\ ' 

X ' , 
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II 

The perspiration still glistened on 
Walter Kildering’s forehead, but 
there was no other outward sign of 
perturbation. He felt a slight quiv- 
ering in the taut- cords behind his 
knees; there was no tremor in his 
hand as he holstered his automatic. 

“That shot will bring men, Mr. 
Overholt,” he said quietly. “They 
will find Mayor and Summers. We’ll 
have to act quickly if we’re to pro- 
tect the chief’s reputation.” 

Overholt swore, threw up his head 
in a listening attitude. There were 
shouts in the distance, and the swift 
racing beat of men’s feet. He nod- 
ded. Imperceptibly, and without 
Overholt actually realizing it, the 
command had passed from Overholt. 
He was following Walter Kildering 
— as all men followed him in mo- 
ments of stress. 

“Right!” Overholt snapped. “Stay 
here, Kildering. You’ve got a lot of 
explaining to do,” 

Kildering nodded without words, 
and Overholt strode out, clapped the 
door shut behind him.x Kildering 
turned toward his chief, walked 
slowly across to where he lay un- 
conscious. Kildering went down on 
bis knees and began to strap the 
chief’s arms and legs together. 

There was pity in Kildering’s eyes, 
but there was anger there, too. It 
made hot, black flames in the depths- 
of his gray eyes. It made his move- 
ments jerky, and the restraint turned 
his cheeks pale. 

Up until the moment he had heard 
the chief’s voice, Kildering had had 
only logic to guide him. Now he 
knew that everything he had feared, 
everything he had deduced in the 
pure abstraction of his intellect, was 
damnably true. There was a crimi- 
nal with a record of incredibly suc- 
cessful thefts, and of equally cold- 



blooded murder, who could will a 
strong man like the chief into in- 
sanity! And he saw how the trick 
was .being done— an unsol vable di- 
lemma. 

The. actjial : phrasing of that 
thought jerked Kildering rigidly to 
his feet, sent coldness like a cruelly 
dull knife along his spine. His 
hands shook a. little as he drew out 
his notebook and glanced with fierce, 
demanding eyes at the strangely 
spidery script which covered its 
pages. He was standing like .that 
when Over holt returned . 

Overholt checked just inside the 
door, staring at Kildering’s stiffly 
erect back, the challenge of the , up- 
flung head, the easy competence .of 
the shoulders. Overholt felt a brief 
stir of resentment. He realized then 
that he had resigned command to 
this -other man, to Walter Kildering. 
And he recognized that Kildering 
was competent for the assignment. 

Overholt’s voice was quiet, and 
it held a new note of respect. “I’ve 
put Mayor and Summers under close 
arrest,” he said curtly. “They won’t 
be allowed to speak, even to their 
guards. How is the chief?’.’. 

Kildering turned slowly. “I think 
he’ll be all right, sir,” he said gravely. 
“I’ve strapped him up for -his own 
safety. I’ve also given him a shot of 
morphine, but. it’s slow in taking 
hold. I owe you an explanation, Mr. 
Overholt.” ^ * 

“Not an explanation', no,” Over- 
holt said curtly. “It’s quite obvi- 
ous that you were right, and I am 
wrong. But, in God’s name, Kilder- 
ing, tell me what it is we are fight- 
ing!” 

Kildering said quietly: “You are 

more generous than I had any right 
to expect. I’ll be glad to tell you 
what I know, what I have guessed. 
It’s pitifully little.” He opened' his 
notebook, and Overholt frowned at 
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sight of the closely written pages. 

“What the hell is that stuff?” he 
asked curtly. “It can’t be code or 
shorthand.” 

Kildering shook his head, his face 
very grave. “No, sir. It’s written 
in Old Icelandic, with Sanskirt char- 
acters. I think it would be harder 
than most codes to decipher, and 
it’s much simpler to read and write.” 

“Simpler!” Overholt’s blue eyes 
crinkled. It might have been mirth 
except for the hurt that drew his 
face gaunt whenever his glance 
rested on the unconscious chief. 
“Get on with it — only tell me in 
English!”. 

The faces of both men were grim. 
Kildering’s was very pale as he 
stared at his notes'. It had been de- 
duction before^ but he knew it now 
for truth . As long as John Miller 
remained only a matter of logic, he 
seemed remote — -an abstraction of 
mathematics, clear enough on pa- 
per; insusceptible of material proof. 
But now he knew — 

Kildering’s voice bore that weight 
upon it as he spoke. His voice was 
like a muted string. “John Miller,” 
he said quietly, “is, of course, the 
man whom, we called the ‘Unknown.’- 
He is the man who killed those three 
bankers and two: of our men, who 
killed Police Chief .Eidson by mak- 
ing him commit suicide. He is the 
one who drove those three other 
bankers mad before they could give 
information against him. He has 
now driven the chief out of his mind 
by the same process. I have an idea 
how that is done.” 

Overholt stared at Kildering. He 
started to speak and didn’t. He 
crossed slowly to the chief’s desk, 
and dropped into the chair. 

“The link of deaths, obviously 
murder, which are designated as 
heart failure by the physicians,” 



Kildering' resumed, more strongly, 
“and the induced insanity, join the 
same criminal who committed theSe 
crimes to another curious happening 
in the city of Metropolis. Three 
months ago, a woman was found 
dead in the woods near the city. 
She was dead of heart failure; and 
she carried a baby in her arms which 
the newspapers termed a ‘monster.’ 
The scientist who attempted to 
study this baby went insane and de- 
stroyed the monster. Our two men 
who were killed in Metropolis ap- 
parently went to question a woman 
in the maternity ward of the ■ hos- 
pital. Apparently, these two men 
had hit on the same clue I am fol- 
lowing. It was dangerous to John. 
Miller — and he destroyed them.” 

Overholt’s hands were knotted 
into fists. “I don’t know what you’re 
getting at,” he said irritably, “but I 
don’t like the sound' of it.”. 

“It’s not — pleasant,” Kildering 
agreed somberly. “These facts were 
all I had to go on at first. They 
hinted at something that I could 
not bring myself to believe — -until 
those three kidnapings in Wichinois. 
Even then, the idea seemed so . . . 
so mad that I could not bring it to 
your attention until I had confirma- 
tion of some sort. I did not think 
the — conclusive evidence would be 
so horrible.” 

Overholt gestured with his fist. 
“You mean, I suppose, those girls 
who disappeared in Wichinois — for 
whom ransom notes were never re- 
. ceived. Two of the girls pretty 
wealthy, another that young prodigy 
who was president of the State Uni- 
versity.”' 

“Yes, sir,” Kildering; nodded. 
“After that, you may recall, I asked 
the bureau to make a check-up on a 
certain type of statutory offense in 
Wichinois/’ - 

Overholt ran a hand in bewilder- 
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ment across his forehead., “Yes, I have no idea. So no protection can 
remember. You wanted records of be. contrived against him. Theo- 
seductions in college towns. Espe- retically, psychologists can drive a 
cially where the parents of girls had man insane. They have already ac- 
brought charges against the will of complished it with lower animals, 
the girl. I didn’t know— Good Presented with an irresolvable di- 
Lord! Did that have something to lemma, the mind seeks refuge in in-, 
do with this John Miller?” sanity. The chief was presented, 

Kildering came forward to the somehow, with a most primitive and 
desk; and his eyes were very serious, basic dilemma. His will to survive 
“Mr. Overholt, I am going to ask was attacked. ITe had the alterna- 
you a -strange thing. I want to re- tive of dying or of - destroying the 
quest that everything that I say to threat to his life — -John Miller. But 
you here be kept an absolute secret; he could not destroy the threat, be- 
\It must not even be written into cause John Miller is immortal 1 — ” 
.reports!” The chief whimpered something 

“Nonsense, Kildering!” indistinguishable and tugged fret- 

Kildering nodded. “Believe me, fully at his bonds, 
sir, this is absolutely necessary. You Overholt snapped to his feet. His 
have seen what John Miller can do. . fist pounded the desk. “Damn it, 
He will tolerate no interference with Kildering, tell me who this Miller 
his plans. He is capable and ready, is!” - . 

I am sure, to destroy the entire Kildering hesitated. His eyes 
F. B. I., man by man, leader by were keen on Overholt’s face. “I 
leader. The only protection is to think l ean locate John Miller,” he 
keep him from knowing that we sus- said quietly. “Whether I can then 
peet his identity!” destroy him," I do not know. There 

Overholt’s breath came out in a can be no question of bringing him 
long gust. It lifted his chest, and to trial. A man with his powers 
there was anger in the flush on his could confound our entire judicial 
high cheekbones. “You’re crazy, system. Won’t you give me a carte 
Kildering!” he snapped. “I’m going blanche on this case — and ask no 
to throw every man in the F. B. I. more? I’m afraid that Miller will 
into this search! .No criminal would strike you down, too!” 
dare do what you say. Why, damn Overholt shifted angrily. . in his 
it, he wouldn’t dare!” chair’ “I’d give you that assign- 

ment , anyway,” he said shortly. 
On the floor, the chief stirred and '“Hell, all right! You’re running the 
- whimpered in his throat. “ John show from now on. But if you fail 
Miller!” he whined. “Don’t let, to — ” 

Miller destroy me!” Kildering shrugged. “Then, of 

Overholt’s knotted fists trembled, course, sir, someone else will have to 
relaxed. His arms dropped like try his luck. That’s our one advan- 
sticks. t age over Miller— there are more of 

Kildering’s voice softened. Pity us.” 
was in his eyes. “I do not mean that Overholt nodded, his blue eyes 
we cannot do anything against burning into those of Kildering. “I 
Miller, sir,” he said. “I only mean want the whole picture,” he said 
that what is done must be accom- ' shortly. 

plished secretly.^ How he works, I Kildering picked up his notebook. 
UN— 2 



so 
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“I’ll read you some of my notes. 
After those seizures of insanity, I 
checked carefully to see if any use 
of drugs was involved. But the men 
remained in a state of madness. I 
wrote: ‘Fantastic as it seems, ap- 

parently some man is causing this 
insanity by direct pressure of his 
will against deliberately selected in- 
dividuals.- This is beyond any 
known human powers.’ ” 

“ Human powers,” Overholt stam- 
mered. 

Kildering said slowly, “You are 
familiar with the philosophy of 
Vbermensh 

“Superman?” Overholt echoed. 
“Siuperman!” 

There was fright in the eyes of 
both men, but those of Overholt 
showed bewilderment — and Kilder- 
irig’s held grim determination. Over- 
holt shivered. He hunched his chair 
closer to the desk. “Let’s have it,” 
he said hoarsely. ‘He did not seem 
aware that he whispered. 

Kildering nodded. “Three things 
cause mutations in the genes of spe- 
cies,” he. said, “so far as is known. 
Cosmic rays. X rays. Radium 
emanations. Recently — atom-smash- 
ing rays have been added. The wide 
use of the three latter in modern 
civilization is bound to cause in- 
creasing modification of human be- 
ings. Sooner or later, and probably 
earlier because of this very fact of 
wide use/of the rays, a superman is 
bound to spring up. He is inevi- 
table.” 

“Inevitable,” Overholt echoed the 
word, without expression. 

Kildering inspected him narrowly, 
glanced toward the prostrate chief, 
who had lapsed into a drugged sleep. 
But Overholt seemed normal 
enough. . It was possible John Miller 
would not attack him — yet, It was 
possible — 



“So,” Kildering resumed, “when 
I found powers that seemed more 
than human, I wondered if— super- 
man had arrived. I asked myself 
what such a — person could be ex- 
pected to do. The monster baby, 
found dead near Metropolis, was, 
from descriptions, not a disease-de- 
formed infant, but something quite 
different. A mutation.. And the 
scientist who examined it was driven 
mad! Obviously, then, superman 
knew his own powers, knew what 
he was — if I was right. It was ap- 
parent, too, that he was trying to 
reproduce his kind. So I asked the. 
check-up on such offenses.” Kilder- 
ing tossed some papers to the desk. 
“These dossiers came through last 
night. I spent the night analyzing 
them. I was going to report this 
morning.” 

Overholt picked up the sheafs of 
papers, glanced through them hur- 
riedly, while Kildering spoke more 
urgently, his tone rapid and strained. 

“Examination will show, four 
charges against a single man,” he 
said. “A man named John Miller. 
Most of the valuable data was com- 
piled nine years ago by Morton Eid- 
son — the man who later became po- 
lice, chief of Metropolis and killed 
himself. I think his suicide proves 
beyond a doubt that he was on the 
right track. The chief’s- use of the 
name of John Miller confirms it. 

- “I’ll summarize on Miller.” 

Gverholt’s hands gripped the pa- 
pers hard. His eyes had a strange 
brightness. He scarcely seemed to 
hear Kildering, but he nodded 
jerkily now and again. 

“John Miller,” Kildering said 
crisply, “is thirty-two. ^ Born in New 
York City, son of Professor R. B. 
Miller, specialist in Rontgenology, 
and Elanor Nichols, his assistant in 
X-ray work before and after mar- 
riage. John Miller’s grandfathers 
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were Hans Mueller, a pitchblende 
miner in Central Europe, and John 
Nichols, also a miner, who worked 
in nickel deposits in Canada. Both 
these mines are sources of uranium, 
the ore of radium. Two generations, 
subject to genes-ehanging emana- 
tions.” . - 

Overholt nodded. Kildering 
rushed on; his voice showed in- 
creased strain. — 

“Such a family history, if I were 
correct in my surmise, pointed to 
other births of mutations — possibly 
hideous "ones. John Miller had two 
brothers. One died at birth, a hide- 
ously misshapen creature. - The 
other lived six years, a Mongoloid 
boy.” 

“An imbecile!” Overholt exploded. 

Kildering said heavily: “John 

Miller's parents recently died of 
heart failure, but they gave more 
information before they died. I 
think the dossier would have been 
complete without it, but it is con- 
firmation. 

Overholt rasped, “Damn it, Kil- 
dering, are you saying that Miller 
killed his own parents to keep their 
mouths shut?” 

Kildering said: “I don’t know. 

It is possible. But Miller — He 
was a normal nine-month baby. 
That is, he was carried the regular 
length of time, but he was incom- 
pletely formed at birth. Hence, ac- 
tually, he was premature. He was 
in an incubator for nine months. 
In school, he was at first stupid and 
believed moronic. He slept a large 
part of the day. He was fifteen 
before he left the fourth grade, but 
only seventeen when he entered high 
school. At twenty, he entered col- 
lege, did the course in two years. 
A year later, he had a doctorate of 
philosophy. He was twenty-three 
then. Nine. years ago. Our prov- 
able record of him ends there.” 



Overholt’s voice was thin, unnatu- 
ral. “And you call him a superman? 
He’s a monster! A robber! A mur- 
derer! Patricide! And depraved!” 
“Yes, sir,” Kildering acknowl- 
edged,. ■ “that would be the normal 
judgment of a man who did these 
things. But he’s not a man. His 
, history points to a superior intelli- 
gence, with an unusually delayed 
maturity. A mutation — superman.” 
Overholt pulled to his feet. His 
eyes were wide and he was looking 
blankly at . the -wall. He lifted his 
hands slowly to squeeze his skull be- 
tween his palms. “Superman — with 
three millions dollars to continue his 
criminality” he said thickly. “In 
God’s name, Kildering, what is . he 
planning? What will he do next?” 
Kildering’s lips twisted in thin de- 
termination. “I must find out, sir. 
Obviously, his headquarters are in 
Metropolis! But we’re, men — he’s 
not. We can’t predict unhuman be- 
havior.” 

Overholt’s hands dropped. He * 
said shortly “I want a physical de- 
scription. I’m going to broadcast 
it, get every cop in the country on 
'his trail.. We’ll destroy superman — 
before he destroys us!” 

Kildering felt his eyes tighten in 
their sockets. Overholt sounded so 
much like an echo of what the chief 
had cried a . little while before— be- 
fore he lost his mind! Was it pos- 
sible that Miller was not content 
with the destruction of the chief? 
Was he already at work to destroy 
the entire F. B. I.? 

Kildering leaned forward tautly. 
Watching Overholt, he said softly, 
“Yes, we must destroy him — but 
how can we? John Miller is im- 
mortal!” 

Overholt looked furtively about 
him. “We must take precautions,” 
he whispered. “Is the door locked?” 
Kildering brought his fist up from 
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his hip. The blow was perfectly 
timed, perfectly executed. It caught 
Overholt on the point of the jaw, 
slammed him back into the chair. 
He jiggled there for an instant, then 
slipped, feet first, to the floor. 

Kildering stood bolt upright, 
rigid. His face was drained of all 
color, and he closed his eyes. , 

“We must destroy John Miller,” 
he said deliberately, woodenly, “be- 
fore he destroys us! But we cannot 
destroy him because he is immortal!” 

Walter Kildering waited through 
a long, long minute, then he repeated 
the formula. Afterward, he opened 
his eyes, and there was a horror 
there, and a dread in the twist of 
his lips. ' 

“I’m not important enough to 
worry John Miller,” he whispered. 
“He isn’t trying to drive me insane 
— not yet!” 

Through another minute, Walter 
Kildering stood very rigidly in the 
office where his two superiors lay 
unconscious — and" insane. He was 
realizing to the. full how powerful 
was this John Miller. He had not 
overestimated superman! The en- 
tire bureau could be destroyed, man 
by man— r-unless Kildering could stop 
him! 

A^sob of mocking laughter thrust 
up into Walter Kildering’s throat. 
He, alone, against superman? But 
it. had to be that way. Meantime, 
he must turn, the wrath of John 
Miller away from the F. B. I. It 
was the only way the bureau could 
be saved! 

Walter Kildering flung himself at 
the annunciator on the chief’s desk 
and slapped down a cam. He or- 
dered Bill Mayor and Marty Sum- 
mers released and sent to the chief’s 
office, unattended. He put through 
a telephone call over a private wire 
to a noted “inside” columnist of a 



newspaper hostile to the adminis- 
tration. 

“This is a hot tip,” he told the 
newspaperman, and his voice was 
hoarse, hurried, not his own at all. 
“The F. B. I. is completely disor- 
ganized. The chief has gone~insane, 
and his next-in-command is in very 
nearly the same fix!” 

Rapidly, he told the columnist 
how the report could be confirmed, 
of the barricade at the doors and the 
' attempt of the chief to commit sui- 
cide — 

Kildering pushed to his feet. 
When Miller heard of this, he should 
be satisfied — for the present. Wal- 
ter Kildering was very pale. He 
was a traitor to the F. B. I. — for its 
own good. He was about to desert 
the service — for its own good. 

If he succeeded, all would be well. 
If he failed, his name would go 
'eternally into the black lists of the 
bureau which he loved, to which he 
had given the full measure of his 
life and loyalty. 

He had never flinched from death 
in the service of his country. Why 
should he shrink from — disgrace? 

Kildering’s faee was as expres- 
sionless as a chunk of granite when 
he stepped outside the chief’s office 
to meet Marty Summers and Bill 
Mayor as they strode choppily up 
the corridor. 

Mayor checked before Kildering 
and his fists were knotted at his 
sides. The black slab of his fore-, 
lock was awry across his forehead, 
and his eyes were bitter, hostile. 

“I’m going to pay you back for 
what you did today, Kildering,” he 
said hotly. “This isn’t the time.” 

There was a hesitant smile on the 
blunt, good-humored face of Marty 
Summers. ' “I’ve been trying to tell 
him, Kildering,” he said, “that you 
had a good reason for what you did. 
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I keep telling him — you’ve never 
made a mistake in your whole ca- 
reer!” • 

Kildering met hostility and loy- 
alty with the same stoniness. He 
had chosen these two to fight the 
battle against superman. It would 
be his-* whole force, his^ whole army 
of desperation. Without words, he 
held out a slip of paper to each man. 
It was on- the private memo paper 
of the chief’s office, and the hand- 
writing was the heavy vertical of 
the chief, with the boldly scrawled 
initials at their bottom. 

Mayor snapped a slip from Kil- 
dering’s hand. Then he cursed and 
looked up. 

“What the hell’s going on here?” 
he, demanded. “You force a barri- 
cade the chief has personally or- 
dered me to hold. Now the chief 
tells us to take all future orders from 
you! It doesn’t make sense. It’s 
crazy!” 

Marty Summers said softly, “I 
told you Kildering never made a 
mistake!” 

Kildering’s eyes softened. , He 
looked quickly, away. His voice was 
quiet, but it held the commands 
which men everywhere recognize and 
follow — the voice of a leader. “We 
will leave headquarters at once,” he 
said quietly. “Follow "me!” 

Kildering swung off down the. hall, 
his shoulders squared. Without 
meaning to, Bill Mayor found him- 
self following Walter Kildering. 
Marty Summers marched, too. 

No words were exchanged in the 
elevator, the guard at the barricades 
honored the slip that Kildering 
showed them, and he led the way 
deliberately toward the park. Kil- 
dering’s eyes swung swiftly about. 
Very few persons were about. .He 
stepped out on the springy, turf, his 
nostrils wide to the scents of spring. 
The sun slanted warmly on his 



shoulders, but Kildering felt cold. 
He could not get that scene in the 
chief’s office out of his mind. ■ 

I- ■ ■ 

In the middle of a broad expanse 
of sunny lawn, he stopped and faced 
the other two men. They were alone 
in the middle of populous Wash- 
ington-alone in more ways than 
one. Peril was a dark shadow where 
they stood, though only Kildering 
was aware of it. 

“You are not under- my orders,” 
he said quietly. “Those slips that 
appeared to come from the chief are 
forgeries. My- own. I had to talk 
to yoU privately before — I go.”'. 

Summers smiled uncertainly. 
“Why, sure — but a forgery!” 

Mayor stared at Kildering, then 
he threw back his head and laughed. 
It w r as a harsh sound. “You, Kil- 
dering!” he cried. “You — forge an 
order! You’re lying. What are you 
trying to keep us out of?” Mayor 
stared at Kildering again, and he 
grew very still. “Hell, you’re tell- 
ing the truth!”, he said. “Some- 
thing’s up! Forget what I said, Kil- 
dering, back there in the corridor. 
We’re with you!” 

Summers said, “Look, Kildering, 
how’s about trusting us!” 

Kildering looked from Mayor to 
Summers and felt his heart swell. 
They had not even questioned his 
motives in forging orders for them. 
His voice was even. “I am desert- 
ing the F. B. I.,” he said. “When 
you go back, within a few hours, you 
will learn that there is a traitor in 
the F. B. I. His name is Kildering.” 
Mayor said impatiently: “Oh, 

bunk! We know how you feel about 
the service. Quit stalling and tell 
us what it’s all about. If you’ve 
got a case you’re working on, and it’s 
important enough to make you do 
those things, we’re in on it. Eh, 
Marty?” 
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Summers nodded quickly, eagerly. 
Kildering said sternly: “Wait! 

Wait, before you commit yourself. 
I phoned a story to a hostile news- 
paper which will make the whole 
United States believe the bureau is 
completely disorganized. It’s en- 
tirely possible that the \boys will 
start hunting me down!” 

Mayor said: “For God’s sake, 

Kildering, quit stalling!. We know 

your . 

Kildering laughed, and the sound 
was like a sob in his throat. “You 
trust me — like that?” he asked, and 
there was humbleness in his tones. 

Summers grinned. “I’ve never 
known you to make a mistake, Kil- 
dering.” 

Mayor said impatiently: “Why 

don’t you get wise to yourself, Kil- 
dering? You’re too brainy not to 
understand that we’ll go with you 
all the way. Now, come across.” 
Kildering told them then, not 
everything, but most of what had 
happened in the chief’s office; about 
John Miller — but not about super- 
man. 

“I phoned the newspaper,”- he fin- 
ished, “because I believe it . abso- 
lutely necessary that Miller should 
believe; his attack on the bureau is 
entirely successful. Otherwise, he 
will still destroy it, man by man. If 
he thinks^that the bureau is disor- 
ganized he will leave it alone — for 
a while. Before he attacks again, he 
must be destroyed!” 

Bill Mayor’s face was angrily 
flushed. His fists swung restlessly 
at his sides. “I don’t know how 
anybody could do all that stuff,” he 
said, “but— By God, I want to 
get my hands on the man who did 
that to. the chief!. Just let me get 
him across my gun sights! What 
the hell are we waiting for, Kil- 
dering? Let’s' get going!” 

Summers’ face, was pale.. His 



voice was subdued. “Count me in, 
Kildering,” he said. 

Kildering hfeld out his hand, and 
Mayor and Summers clasped it to- 
gether. They made a strange, stem 
picture there in the bright sunlight 
in the middle of a park, lawn, three 
men shaking hands together. Mayor 
tossed his head up with that pecul- 
iarly gallant gesture of his, and 
Summers’ lips held /their slow, pale 
smile. Desperate twin fires burned 
in the depths of Kildering’s eyes, but 
hope was higher in his heart. 

in. - ■ \ 

The city of Metropolis, spread 
white and glistening beside the 
brown, carefully walled-out flood of 
the great Wichinois River, had a 
peculiar history over the last nine 
years. There had been a series of 
catastrophic fires. „ 

The conflagrations had swept 
away the ratty tenements, the jum- 
bled factory and elevator districts 
along the. river, the unsightly busi- 
ness district. It was a curious thing 
that each of these fires had struck 
at' a time when the recurrent floods 
of the Wichinois had crippled water 
and electric supply. 

There Had been small doubt in 
the minds of city officials that the 
fires were started by an expert arson- 
ist, or perhaps a ring of arsonists, 
but there never had been any con- 
clusive evidence. 

The rebuilding had been very in- 
telligent. The multiple suggestions 
had come from various sources, al- 
most by inspiration, it seemed. The 
result was good. \ • 

Even the streets had been re- 
charted and a splendid civic center 
amid park lands formed the exact 
midportion of the city. Around its 
verges were the administrative 
buildings, the neatly laid out shop- 
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ping districts with wide thorough- 
fares spoking out to the suburbs. 

Rapid transit ran underground- to 
speed the outdwelling workers to 
their tasks where this was necessary; 
the factories were mostly in the care- 
fully zoned environs. 

Metropolis was justly known as 
a model city, and Wichinois was 
very proud of the results of those 
fires, despite the tragic loss of life. 
Of course, if the man responsible for 
those fires could have been located, 
he would have been executed. 

Berger Street was a minor cross- 
way near the Civic Center, the situa- 
tion of most of the exclusive shops. 
It was a difficult place for the F. B. I. 
men to set up surveillance. All auto 
parking . was confined to the multi- 
ple fields tucked away in the river- 
side parks; it wasn’t possible, day 
after day, to keep a taxi engaged in 
the corner ranks. More especially 
since they had come away from 
Washington secretly, without ex- 
pense money; without even stopping 
for their clothing. Kildering had in- 
sisted on that. 

Mayor and Summers had finally 
found it necessary to rent a small 
office in a corner, four-story build- 
ing — the highest structure in this 
area — and keep their watch with 
binoculars. The. particular shop 
they observed had no name on the 
windows or over the door. The 
windows were small and each of 
them displayed only a single tiny 
vial of perfume set against a bou- 
quet of Rowers. It was that kind of 
shop. 

The break came on the eighth day 
of their watch, near the closing 
hour of the shop. Marty Summers 
had just about given up hope; Bill 
Mayor had been skeptical from the 
start. 

, “Kildering must be nuts,” Mayor 
said again from where he lay un- 



comfortably on the desk, resting his 
overstrained eyes. “He’s gone at 
this whole thing backward. The 
man we want is Miller, and he’s got 
us looking for a kidnaped girl that 
he expects to be walking along the 
street like anybody else. He’s 
nuts.” 

Summers smiled. He was usually 
smiling, and it sat well- on the gen- 
erous width of his mouth. He was 
young-looking, with a boyish stub- 
borness about the thrust of his jaw. 
It was his major value, that stub- 
bornness. He had never acknowl- 
edged defeat in any issue and he had 
a loyalty that was unswerving. 

“Kildering does queer things 
sometimes,” he acknowledged softly. 
“It seems silly to expect a kidnaped 
girl to walk into a shop because she 
has a taste for exotic perfumes. But 
Kildering doesn’t make mistakes.” 

Mayor said: “Oh, to hell with it! 
Miller is the man I want!” He 
swung his feet to the floor, and the 
long, lean line of his jaw was sharp. 
“Just let me get my hands on the 
mug that — hurt the chief!” 

Summers closed his eyes for an in- 
stant to rest them from the strain 
of the glasses. “Kildering said we 
weren’t to mention that name. I 
don’t know why, but he seemed 
worried about it. Anyway, we can’t 
look for him. , We don’t know any- 
thing about him, except that women 
are his weakness.” 

Mayor’s large eyes were narrowed, 
“it’s a screwy business. I don ? t get 
this not mentioning his name. I 
don’t get how he could do — what he 
did to the chief. And I don’t see 
why we can’t get a description of 
the mug. Must be plenty of guys 
knew him at college. A hell of a 
description! ‘Six feet one. -.Hair 
medium dark. Eyes medium gray. 
Usually talks in a very soft voice. 
Insisted on wearing gloves at all 
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times and never was known to strip 
off his clothes in the presence of 
others'.’ Now what the hell does 
all that add up to?” 

Summers was peering through' the 
glasses again. “I don’t know,” he 
said slowly, . and he sounded wor- 
ried. “I know I don’t like the sound 
of it. He’s the. worst murderer we’ve 
ever trailed. He’s got away with 
three million dollars, and girls he’s 
supposed to have kidnaped are ex- 
pected to walk around the streets. 
And that stuff about the gloves and 
the clothes. It sounds- — ugly!” 

“It sounds nuts.” Bill Mayor 
swung his feet. His good-looking 
face was sullen. “I want action! I 
want to get my hands on—” 

Summers’ voice cut in sharply, 
excitedly: “Bill! Let me see those, 

pictures of Marianne Winters!” 

Mayor took one look at the tense 
line of Summers’ body at the window 
and sprang to his side, snatching the 
glasses. His left hand gripping a 
strip of candid photographs of a 
laughing blonde, trembled a little. 
He peered through the glasses, com- 
pared with the pictures, checked 
again. 

“Hair’s black; might be dyed,” 
he whispered. “Those glasses 
change her profile, but — by God, 
you’re right! It’s Marianne!” 
Marty Summers’ smile was broad 
on his mouth. “Kildering said she’d 
come,” he said. 

Mayor swore. “Old Frozen-face, 
right again! But how in hell he 
knew that we would find a kidnaped 
girl walking around the streets 
loose — He was striding across the 
office. He dragged a felt hat down 
over his even brows, slapped at the 
gun under his arm. 

Summers was swiftly dialing a 
telephone number. “Repeat orders. 



Bill!” he called softly. “Kildering 
insisted!” " 

Mayor checked by the door, im- 
patiently. “Follow Marianne at all 
costs. You communicate with Kil- 
dering, pick me up if possible. If 
not, I carry on and communicate 
when I can. Do nothing without 
orders from Frozen-face. Allow no 
violence, no possible development to 
persuade me to do anything but fol- 
low Marianne.” The slap of the 
closing door cut off his words, and 
his feet made sharp, hurried echoes 
down the hall. 

Summers got a phone number, 
asked for'' “Mr. Walters” and was 
given another number \o call. -He 
did that twice more before Kilder- 
ing’s dead level voice came to his 
ears. He spilled out his report. 4 
. “You were right, Kildering,” he 
began. “Marianne— What? You 
know? All right. All right, I’ll try, 
but this delay — ” ; 

Summers slammed up the phone 
and was plunging across the room. 
His quick glance out the window 
while he v phoned had shown him 
Marianne already climbing into an- 
other taxi. He had just time to spot 
Bill Mayor getting into a second. 

- Bewilderment still ' made Summers’ 
eyes wide as he raced down the steps 
toward the street. If Kildering 
knew they had spotted Marianne, 
then he must be somewhere in sight 
of their office and the perfume shop! 
It was like old Frozen-face to take 
no chances on failure, even with men 
he trusted! ^ 

v. Summers knew, without being 
told by Kildering, that he had a 
double assignment; not only to trail 
Mayor and pick up any divergent 
trails ' of anyone whom Marianne 
met, but to keep Mayor from doing 
anything, hotheaded, that might 
spoil the success of their plans. Bill 
Mayor felt the injury to the chief 
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as a personal grief, and a matter for 
personal revenge. But so did they 
all. 

Summers bolted out into the 
street and' was just in time to see 
Mayor’s cab turn the corner into 
Liberty Avenue. He signaled an- 
other taxi and, swinging into the 
avenue, was relieved to see both 
Mayor’s and the girl’s cabs ahead 
of him. 

Now, for the first time, Summers 
could digest Kildering’s swift orders. 
“Marianne won’t lead you to Num- 
ber One,” he had said, using his lo- 
cution for Miller. “Any person she 
meets may be much more impor- 
tant than she is. You take any di- 
vergent trails; let Mayor stick to the 
girl.” 

But Kildering hadn’t seemed ex- 
cited. He never did, though Sum- 
mers knew that he felt the injury to 
the chief as seriously, as personally, 
as did Bill Mayor or himself. And 
Kildering didn’t seem worried about 
the immensity of the task before 

them, or their personal danger. But 

then, he couldn’t afford to. Kilder- 
ing was — the chief! 

It was true that Kildering con- 
stantly - ordered precautions, and 
that he isolated himself from them. 
They didn’t even know where his. 
rooms were, and there was always 
this involved telephoning to locate 
him. But Summers thought that 
Kildering was wise about that. It 
was safer to divide forces. Then if 
— if Miller destroyed one con- 
tingent, the other would be left to 
carry on! 

For an instant. Summers’ mind 
flicked to the man they hunted: to 
the man who went by the curiously 
anonymous name of Miller. The 
things about Miller, or Number One, 
as Kildering preferred to call him, 
didn’t seem to make sense to Sum- 



mers. He couldn’t fathom the men- 
tal processes of a man who had 
coolly murdered, or driven insane, a 
dozen persons — probably including 
his own mother and father— yet who 
had, in his college days, taken such 
tender care of the girls .he had kid- 
naped. . And tender was . the . word 
for it. A part of their preparatory 
work, had been an attempt to trace 
these early- loves of John Miller. 
Then there were these hints of ab- 
normality; John Miller’s own broth- 
ers, and the “monster” baby whose 
examiner had gone insane! 

That thought sent a „ shudder 
through Summers, turned his 
thoughts to personal matters. He 
had not communicated with his wife 
since leaving Washington. Then he 
had been able to say only that he 
was going out under secret Orders. 
It was nearer the truth than the 
bald word “desertion.” Anne would 
have felt better if she could have' 
known he was under Kildering; her 
trust in old Frozen-face was as great 
as his own. 

Summers had plenty of time to 
think things out during the two 
hours that his cab held the trail. 
Marianne Winters made three more 
stops, changing cabs each time, but 
she apparently made only a series 
of purchases. There were no di- 
vergent trails and, just at dusk, he 
saw Marianne’s cab pull up before 
a small bungalow in the Prince Hills 
district. Summers let his own cab 
roll two blocks past the spot and 
turn the corner before he dismissed 
it. He had already spotted Mayor’s 
cab, parked with its lights out a 
short distance down the previous 
cross street. He hurried toward it. 

Mayor, slumped in the back of 
the cab smoking, nodded casually as 
Summers climbed in. “Saw you 
back there,” he said. “I want to 
have a look in that house, but I sup- 
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pose we have to report to old Fro- 
zen-face first. Better rent a car. on 
your way to phone, Marty. Can’t 
keep a cab' parked here indefinitely.” 
Summers heard a quiet step on 
the sidewalk beside the cab and 
whipped about. His hand snapped 
to his automatic — then he gasped. 
“Kildering!” he whispered. 

Walter Kildering was peering in 
at them through the open cab win- 
dow. He nodded easily. 

“Come along,” he said; quietly. 
“You won’t need the cab.” 

Summers grinned his bewilder- 
ment and a load seemed to lift from 
his shoulders. Just seeing the easy 
competence of Kildering, hearing his 
voice, could "do that to Marty. None . 
of them spoke again until Mayor had 
paid off the cab and they were stroll- 
ing along with Kildering. 

Mayor was grinning, and. it was 
apparent he felt the same relief that 
Summers did. “Well, how do you 
do it, master mind?” he demanded. 
“Is it worked with mirrors, or did 
you just follow Marty?” 

Kildering’s smile of acknowledg- 
ment was faint, and a frown made a 
knife crease between his brows. 
“Simpler than either,” he said. “I, 
spotted the cab which brought Mari- 
anne to the perfume shop, and got 
her address from the driver. I’ve 
rented a furnished cottage across 
the street from her bungalow and 
have been staked out there for ah 
hour. The other two ‘kidnaped’ 
girls. Rose Darby and Belinda 
Hayes, are there. But they came 
separately, and don’t live there, 
since there’s only one bed.” He 
turned into the driveway of the cot- 
tage he had rented. In the early 
dusk, the place gave Summers a 
stab. Tt looked so much like, his 
own home, in Washington. 

Kildering was' saying quietly, “I 
have two cars here.” 



Mayor was grumbling- good-na- 
turedly. “Why not just send us 
back to Washington, and carry on 
alone?” he said. “We’re just excess 
baggage.” : 

Kildering smiled faintly once 
more. ’ He was preoccupied. “I 
think our discovery is opportune,” 
he said gravely. “These three girls 
seem to be strangers to^each other, 
from what I’ve observed. Tt’s as if. 
they were assembling for action.” 

Mayor chuckled. “Maybe John 
Miller is going to drop in on his 
harem!” 

Kildering’s head whipped toward 
him. “Mayor,” he said emphati- 
cally, “you must not use that name!” 
His face was paler than usual. 

Mayor frowned. “Listen, if 
you’re afraid of that mug, I’m not!” 
He said; “What the. hell difference 
does it make?” 

Kildering drew in a slow breath. 
“Wait until we get inside,’’ he said.. 
He unlocked the door, gestured the 
two men-inside and flicked on lights 
in the drawing room. r “Sit down, 
please.” He settled himself into a 
chair at the table, and the overhead 
lighting emphasized the long, pow- 
erful lines of his face. ^ 

“Mayou; you, Summers,” 

Kildering said somberly, “Fm 
afraid I .owe you two an apology. 
I was something less than frank in 
Washington. I told you all the facts. 
I did not tell you what I guessed. I 
. was desperately anxious' for your 
help.- I. may have minimized the 
danger.” ^ ^ 

Mayor grunted: “If it was mini- 

mized, I didn’t detect it. You said 
we had one chance in a hundred of 
living to return.” 

Kildering said slowly: “I think 

the chances are rather less than that. 
You’d better know everything that 
I can tell you. I think we have 
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time.” He peered toward the bun- 
galow across the road. The girls 
were moving about, crossing and re- 
crossing the lighted windows. 

‘Tm not sure,” he resumed, “that 
the mere mention of Number One’s 
name aloud isn’t enough to draw his 
attention to us. You already know 
that Number One has mental pow- 
ers beyond human understanding—” 

“Beyond human understanding!” 
Summers whispered. ‘H don’t think 
I’ve heard you express it that way 
before!” 

“No, I have kept from you my 
true belief as to — what Number One 
is,” Kildering said quietly, “and I 
didn’t tell you my real fears. I 
said that the bureau was threatened 
with destruction. But if Number 
One could wreck the bureau, killing 
and driving insane man after man— 
without once appearing'bn the scene 
—he could do the same with — the 
government of the United States /” 

Mayor said, “In God’s name, Kil- 
dering, what do you mean — a revo- 
lution?” 

“It’s a possibility,” Kildering said 
crisply. “I do not say that it is his 
intention. I think that, if he thinks 
he is being let alone, the government 
is safe — for the present. I do not 
think his plans reach so far as — the 
White House. For the present.” 

Mayor asked hoarsely: “God! 

What is this man trying to do, Kik 
dering? Who is he? What is he?” 

Kildering spoke slowly. “We 
must not let our quandary make us 
careless. Those girls across the 
street are getting ready to go out. 
I do not think they will go to Num- 
ber One. I think *hey have a task 
to perform for him which may help 
us to understand what he is trying 
to do: As to what he is — Undoubt- 
edly, a mutant of the human spe- 
cies.” ' 



Marty said uncertainly, “A mu- 
tant?” 

“Hell!” Mayor exploded. “You 
mean this stuff about evolution! 
Changes in animals and plants 
caused by the effect of cosmic rays 
on the genes of a species, producing 
freaks.” 

Kildering said: “We’ll go out to 

the cars. Yes, exactly. Mayor. 
Number One received terrifically su^ 
perior mental and physical endow- 
ments.” 

“He never,” Summers whispered, 
“allowed himself to be seen un- 
clothed. He’s different physically, 
somehow — ” 

“A monster” — Kildering’s voice 
was soft — “or a superman. Differ- 
ent from the human species, but 
sprang from it, as men and apes 
sprang from the mutations of a sin- 
gle primordial species.” 

“And this time, we’re the apes, 
huh?” Mayor rasped. “He’s got to 
be destroyed!” 

Kildering’s tone was a little grim. 
“I imagine the apes felt that way 
about it. I imagine the Neander- 
thalers felt that way about the Cro- 
Magnons. Tie a red ribbon around 
a turkey’s neck, and the other tur- 
keys will destroy it. The preserva- 
tion instinct of the herd.” 

Mayor’s voice held the faintest 
trace of panics. “He’s got to be de- 
stroyed!” 

Kildering’s voice was without ex- 
pression. “Yes, of course. He must 
be destroyed. Mayor, if you and 
Summers decide at any time in this 
case that I have lost my sanity, you 
have my orders to— -destroy me. 
My orders /” 

Summers said uncertainly: “To 

destroy, you, Kildering?” The im- 
pact of Kildering’s final words drove 
home the urgency of their task as 
nothing else that had been said. He 
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felt doubts, felt hate rising like heat 
to his nostrils. John Miller had to 
be destroyed! He did not think now 
of government, or of the bureau; 
scarcely of himself. The entire hu- 
man species — apes ! . • . - 

“Mayor, Summers.” Kildering’s- 
voice was incisive. “You under-! 
stand? No human life is important 
if it prevents our 'accomplishing the 
work! You have my orders?”' 
Mayor said thickly: “O. K., Kil- 
dering. And what you say goes for 
me, too. If any one of us goes nuts, 
the other two rub him . out. We’ll 
just shake on that.” 

The hands of the three men 
gripped and clung. They felt afraid 
there in _ the darkness. Panic 
strained at the bonds of their wills. 
There was a power they did not un- 
derstand, could not understand, any 
more than apes could grasp the pur- 
poses of the hunter who wants their 
hides to stuff so as to pose the effigy 
against a painted canvas in a rau T 
scum. . 

Across the street, the voices of., 
women sounded softly, and a ’ taxi- 
bumbled down- the street, squealed 
to a halt? A strangely matter-of- 
fact sound, to men who have 
glimpsed the abyss, whose horrors 
their curling nostrils and shrinking 
ears can only guess. 

Kildering’s voice came out crisply. 
“Summers, take the rented car and 
stick close. Mayor and I willtake 
the other and 1 alternate in trailing. 
Cut on and off. D.o nothing with-, 
out specific orders!” 

Summers stiffened under the com- 
manding tone. " Relief flooded him. 
Thank God for Kildering to give or- 
ders. Kildering — who never made 
a mistake! 

i 

IV. 

The pursuit led straight toward 
the city, the girls’ taxi was ex- 



changed for a private car at a ga- 
rage, and finally they were rolling 
steadily through the drives of the 
green parks that selvaged the 
Wichinois River: There were 

glimpses of the black water, smooth 
enough to mirror the stars, through 
the: small foliage of spring. Other 
cars hummed past; tires crisp on the 
asphalt, and . Summers found himself 
struggling with disbelief. 

It was the steadiness .of a famil- 
iar task, the' familiar sounds and 
smells about him. that made the hor- 
rOr he had glimpsed seem so remote. 
It was not the fear of death that 
made Summers thrust these things 
from him; it was the thought of what 
his wife must be suffering. She 
would know by now that he was 
A. W. O. L. She had only the knowl- 
edge that he had left with Kildering 
to support her. There would be 
money enough for a while. , : •. 

Marty Summers’ mind snapped 
away from those things , as . he saw 
the car he was trailing swing left 
into a steep gravel drive toward the 
river. Over against the black loom 
of the water, the . farther shore, he 
could see the, steep prodding silhou- 
.ettes of big chimneys from some 
building on the river bank. 

Summers’ eyes flicked to the rear- 
vision mirror, spotted the eomfort- 
. ing nearness of Kildering and kicked 
his brake pedal twice to signal; with 
' his stoplight, a left turn. Kildering’s 
headlights lashed out twice across 
the darkness and, in obedience to 
the command, Summers pulled his 
car to a halt. 

Kildering leaned out as the cars 
drew abreast. “Drive over the grass 
into the cover of the trees,” he or- 
dered quietly. “We go on foot from 
here. That drive the girls took ends' 
fifty yards down — at the city’s main 
electric power plant!” • 

Summers swung the car obedi- 
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ently from the road, but his mind 
lingered over Kildering’s words. 
Those three girls were supposed to 
be carrying out some task for John 
Miller — and they had gone to the 
city power plant! In Heaven’s 
name, what deviltry was afoot? He 
quickly hid the car, trotted back 
toward the road where Kildering was 
already standing in the blacker 
shadow of a leafing maple. 

Summers was aware of the keen 
spring freshness of the air, of the 
moist living scents of the opening 
earth; the turf resilient under his 
feet. From the, river, a tug piped 
hoarsely. The entrance to the 
power-plant tunnel was a black 
mouth. 

“Mayor’s staying with the car, in 
case of a sudden getaway,” Kilder- 
ing said. 

Summers nodded, and they 
crossed the roadway, angled through 
the rhythmic planting of the trees. 
The scent of the river was fresher. 

“What can they be planning?” 
Marty asked softly. 

Kildering shook his head. “There 
have been three tremendous fires, of 
arsonist origin, in Metropolis. They 
occurred while the power plant was 
crippled with floods. But I don’t 
think that’s it.” 

Summers felt a coldness creep up 
his spine. Without any intention at 
all, he glanced over his shoulder. 
Those fires, too, were John Miller’s 
work? The high whine of the tur- 
bine generators came to him faintly 
and, pushing through a shrubbery 
screen, they saw the girls’ car parked 
close against the wall of the build- 
ing. It was empty. Light streamed 
out of the high windows of the pow- 
erhouse and the hum of machinery 
was louder. Marty could see the 
humped, powerful backs of the gen- 
erators. 



The shooting started just as 
Marty stepped on the gravel of the 
drive. 

Summers flung back into the 
shrubbery, whipped his automatic 
from its holster. He realized then 
that the shooting was inside^ the 
power plant. Five slamming dis- 
charges lifted above the machinery 
hum. A man cried out hoarsely. 

Summers gasped, “By God!” He 
lifted the gun and lunged forward. 

Kildering’s hand clamped down 
on his shoulder, held him back. 

Summers twisted about. “Those 
she-devils!” he cried. “They’re kill- 
ing men in there!” 

Kildering spoke with an enforced 
quiet /that made his voice sound 
queer and light. “Yes, damn them! 
But we can’t mt^~ e o!” 

Marty stammered, “C-can’t inter- 
fere!” 

He was still straining against the 
grip on his shoulder. His gun hand 
felt hot about the butt of his auto- 
matic. He could see the pale lumi- 
nance of Kildering’s face. Kilder- 
ing’s breathing was jerky. His lips 
were twisted in pain. 

“No human life is important,” he 
repeated his orders of earlier in the 
night, “if it prevents us from ac-^ 
complishing our work! - These girls 
are our only possible contact with— 
Number One. If we interfere .with 
them, they will know we are on 
their trail. . We would be — de- 
stroyed. It is not that our lives are 
important, but that we are the only 
human beings who know the truth 
about Number One, and are work- 
ing to destroy him. If we let the 
girls complete their . . . their mis- 
sion, they should report to Number 
One. Even if it’s only by telephone, 
it should help us to trace him. 
That’s what we want.” 

Summers stepped back into the 
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shadows, but he drew a little' apart 
from Kildering. He knew that Kil- 
dering was. right, knew, what it cost 
Kildering to make that decision, for 
pain was in every tone of his 
voice — And yet to be- forced to 
stand by while helpless men were 
murdered! Summers’ teeth locked 
hard and he jammed his automatic 
back into its holster. He stole a 
covert glance toward Kildering.. His 
face held no expression at all — but 
his .eyes were closed, almost as if he 
— as if he prayed! 

The . shots and cries had ceased, 
and there was a sudden diminution 
in the' pitch of the /generator whine. 
A slash of light . shafted out across 
the drive. The ' door had been 
opened. Two of the" girls stood in 
the opening.. They had guns in their 
hands and they were staring toward 
the lighted interior. Easy to. .take . 
them now — Marty glanced toward 
Kildering, but there was no change 
in the motionless silhouette. 

Summers’ eyes whipped back to 
the girls. They stood with a braced 
tension, as if. they, expected - some 
blow they could -not avoid . One of 
them called out softly: “Hurry; 

Rose! Those' shots may have been 
heard!” ; ’ • - 

Summers recognized, with a thin- 
ning of his lips, -that it was Marianne 
who called v out. >Mariannei who. 
liked exotic perfume — who had. just 
helped to kill *men! 

The . whine of the generators 
dropped .still lower and held to that 
pitch through a ; while that seemed 
interminable. The tug ..whistle 
sounded again, and the oily swish of. 
traffic came . down from the park 
driveway. ^ 

Summers found himself straining 
his ears to listen, to hear. That was 
how he happened to know that the 
girl’s scream that lifted inside the 



power plant and the sudden accel- 
erated hum -of the reviving gener- 
ators, came at the same split sec- 
ond of time. The girls at the 
doorway were clinging to the' posts, 
clinging. It was as if they fought 
against a strong wind, a tidal under- 
tow that sought to drag them to the 
earth. They were calling .out, and 
their voices were muted, without 
resonance. . * 

“This way. Rose!” they called. 
“Rose, this way. Hurry!” N ■ , 
Summers realized sharply that 
Kildering’s hand was grinding- into 
his shoulder again; that Kildering’s 
voice was sharply sibilant in his ear. 
“No, Marty! Wait/” ; t 
He could see into the power plant 
now, and suddenly the third girl was 
visible. She walked with a dragging 
slowness toward the door. All her 
body sagged; her arms reached put 
before her blindly. Her face .was 
terribly pale. It seemed .to shine 
with an internal whiteness. At the 
door, the two girls continued to call 
to her urgently. But they did not 
J go inside. They clung to the door 
and shouted. , ' , 

It seemed an eternity that the 
ghostly Rose staggered toward the 
door. It was impossible that her 
sagging body should, not' fall, and 
yet it did not. Her stumbling feet 
carried her completely to the sill. 
It was when she reeled out into the 
open air that she pitched forward. 
Summers, had one more, glimpse of 
her face as the two girls caught her 
up and hurried toward the car. 
Rose’s face dangledj backward, and 
caught the full stream of light from 
the still. open doorway. ^ 

The girl’s face had turned blue! 
Summers found himself being 
drawn back through the woods, and 
finally he was running beside the 
long-striding Kildering. But Sum- 
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Eyes — eyes that expanded to fill his world 
and blind him — to fill him with the 
deadly dilemma that brought madness— 



mers ran uncertainly^ and twice he 
slammed into trees that almost 
stunned him. Horror had him by 
the throat. In the name of God, 
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what had happened in the 'power ' 
plant? 

Gravel popped under the tires of 
the girls’ car as it swept up'the drive 
in second gear. Its motor howled 
with power. Summers -realized they 
were being distanced, though their 
path was far shorter. But Mayor 
would take the trail, and with luck 
they would be able to swing into the’ 
tail end of the procession. Summers 
felt anger take possession of him. 
Damn it, he wanted to be the one to 
do the trailing! When John Miller 
was found— 

Summers shivered. It was the 
first, time he had ever yearned to kill 
a man. He was sobbing curses 
when he swung in behind the wheel 
of- the car. It was a long time be- 
fore his breathing, and the sick 
pounding.of his.heart eased'. 

Before the end of the park drive, 
they came in sight of v the two, cars. 
Mayor was faithfully on the trail. 

Summers said, then, “The girl’s 
face was bluer , ‘ ■ 

“Cyanosed,” Kildering . said 
slowly. “Suffocation indicated.” 

Summers echoed the word, stu- 
pidly. “You mean— -gas?” 

ICildering shook his head, but 
there was . a vertical crease between 
his brows. He -didn’t speak until, 
trundling along a dark , back street 
a block behind the fugitive car, they 
saw the door of the car whip open 
and a bundle, hideously lax and life- 
less, tumble out in the roadway! . 

“Signal Mayor to,take the lead,” 
Kildering snapped.: “We’ll pick' up 
the girl!” 

Summers kicked the brake pedal 
to. signal Mayor, and the third 
man, from whom they had taken 
over the chase, sent his. car swishing 
past. It was < Kijdering who swung 
the girl into the back of the car. 
The easy co-ordination of his 



trained body made the task seem 
simple. Summers, his face very 
white, had the car rolling instantly. 

“Is she dead?” he asked presently. 

“Quite dead,” Kildering said, and- 
his voice was puzzled.. 

Summers’ jaw ached from clench- 
ing. He began once more the game 
of leapfrog with Mayor’s car on the 
trail of the two girls. He whirled 
off the line of pursuit, cut in ahead 
of the girls and . let them pass. 
Mayor' turned off into a side street 
and -presently relieved him when he 
had dropped back. Then Summers 
switched off his. headlights, cut in 
the dimmers and presently began to 
forge ahead again. 

But the pursuit was uncompli- 
cated. The two girls drove straight 
back to Marianne’s .bungalow and 
rolled their car into the garage. 

“Now what?” Marty asked. 

But Kildering had already leaped 
out of the car and was sprinting to- 
ward their own garage. Wh'en.Sum-. 
mers joined 'him, he had a set of 
headphones clamped over his ears — • 
and he was still frowning. 

“I managed to put in a phone tap 1 
this afternoon,” he explained, “but - 
they haven’t made a call. When. 
Mayor comes, we’ll pay a visit to 
our murderous. .neighbors across the. 
street: — and restore their friend to 
them!” 

Summers said: “Carry the dead, 

girl there? But why? If we didn’t 
interfere at the powerhouse, when 
we could have saved, some lives — ” 

Mayor came striding into the ga- 
rage and had to be told, what hap- 
pened, and his eyes held on Kilder- 
ing while he listened. When it was 
finished, he echoed Summers’ chal- 
lenge. “I’m not questioning, orders,” 
he said, and his voice had a curious 
light tightness. “I can see why 
.those men in the powerhouse 
couldn’t be saved, but doesn’t the 
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same thing hold good now?” 

Kildering shook his head. His 
voice was a little tired. “That- held 
good as long as there was any hope 
that they would ■ immediately com- 
municate with Number One,” he 
said. “Since they haven’t done it 
so far, it must be because such a re- 
port isn’t necessary. If we invade 
their quarters, we may be able to 
frighten them into making an at- 
tempt to communicate with Num- 
ber One. That will be our chance!” 

Mayor laughed shortly, almost 
happily. “We’re dumb, Kildering., 
Just forgive us. Thank God, we’re 
going to begin to fight!” 

Kildering’s face was strangely 
pale. He seemed to be thinking out 
loud. “The reason that the agents 
of Number One do not have , to re- 
port,” he said slowly, “must be be- 
cause there will soon be evidence 
that they have succeeded. It should 
come out over the radio, either in 
police calls or newscasts. Summers, 
you will listen in on the receiver in 
the car; bring us news of any de- 
velopment involving electricity, or 
persons who work with electricity. 
Come on, Mayor, we’ve got to move 
fast!” 

Mayor marched beside him to- 
ward the car. He could find no 
fault with Kildering’s logic, but in 
God’s name, what could he expect 
to eventuate from that attack on 
the powerhouse? 

“I’ll carry the girl,” Mayor said 
shortly.' “Better for one of us to 
have his gun clear.. And you’re the 
best shot.” 

Kildering agreed with a quiet 
monosyllable and Mayor wrenched 
open the door of the car, peered 
down at the inert body on the floor. 
The girl’s clothing was disarranged, 
and it was obvious she had been 
searched thoroughly. Even in the 
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laxness of death, ^her face was lovely. 
Her hair had the crisp brilliance of 
life, and the blueness had faded. 
Mayor’s hands were tender as he 
reached for her. 

Mayor pulled and the body 
lurched toward him. Its inertia 
dragged it to the ground, and the 
head hit the soft turf jarringly. 
Mayor had seen enough of the dead 
to know no especial revulsion in 
their presence, but this shook him 
strangely. 

“Damn— Number One!” he 
rasped. 

, Anger ran hotly through Mayor. 
He stooped and seized the body 
roughly, heaved* it face down across 
his shoulder. Breath gusted from 
the compressed lungs in a small 
wheezing moan. The arms and legs 
thudded limply against him, and he 
had to clamp the corpse on his shoul- 
der. He set his teeth fiercely. With- 
out words, he started across the 
street. The dead girl’s hands pat- 
ted his left- thigh, softly, pat — pat — 
pat. There vras perfume in the girl’s 
hair and it titillated his nostrils. He 
lengthened his stride, half running. 
Behind him, Kildering’s 'feet made 
no sound. « 

“Silently!” Kildering’s voice 

soothed him. “We will go on the 
porch.” 

Mayor mounted the steps quietly, 
feeling his choked breath like suf- 
focation. Kildering’s voice, muted, 
was sharp and mandatory in his ear. 

“Throw the corpse through the 
window!” he said. “It will startle 
'them — give us a chance to enter. 
These girls are killers!” 

A strange horror had Mayor by 
the throat.. He stumbled forward 
— and threw the corpse! 

The glass crashed, jangled to the 
floor as the body smashed through 
the window. Mayor heard a smoth- 
ered scream and, for that crazy mo- 
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ment, he thought/ the corpse had 
cried out! Kildering went past him 
in a smooth rush of motion. He 
went through the window, headfirst, 
diving! Mayor saw Kildering so- 
mersault 'dashingly, land lightly on , 
his feet. Kildering’s voice was sharp 
and cold. 

“No, don’t try for your guns!” he 
said. “I never • hesitate to shoot 
murderers, of either sex! John 
Miller is clever to use women gang- 
sters, but it won’t work against us!” 

Mayor climbed fumblingly 
through the window, caught Kil- 
dering’s gesture to pull down the 
shades . and obeyed. There was 
muted, rhythmic music from a radio. 

The, two girls had scrambled to 
their feet from chairs beside the ra- - 
dio. Mayor looked at their fright- 
ened, horrified faces and forced him- 
self to remember that, less than an 
hour ago, they had shot men to 
death.’ It was pretty hard to re- 
member. . Maria.nn'e ? s dye-darkened 
hair deepened her pallor; her blue 
eyes were shadowed. Belinda 
kneaded her slim white hands. Her 
shoulders ' were hunched as if she 
were cold. v 

° Kildering’s voice was as passion- 
less as death — and as menacing. 
“Now,” he said, “you will talk. You 
will tell me how. to find John Miller!” 
The gun lifted steadily in his right 
hand. “Have" you seen what .45- 
ealiber bullets can do? But I for r 
got — you saw tonight what your 
own bullets did!” 

Mayor shook his head, pulled his 
eyes away from the two girls. He 
was a little behind Kildering and, 
once more, the gallant • carriage of 
that upflung head thrilled him. This 
was strange conduct for Kildering 
— but Mayor knew no doubts. It 
was Kildering— it must be right! 

The music picked up dulcetly and, 
a man’s voice cut in: “We inter- 



rupt this broadcast to bring you a 
news flash. Metropolis. Four men 
were murdered in an unexplained 
raid tonight on the main electric 
power plant of the city. There was 
only a slight interruption to power 
and the police were at a loss to ex- 
plain the attack. The four men, 
operators of the plant, were shot.” 

The music picked up dulcetly and, 
incredulously. Mayor, heard Kilder- 
ing laugh! It was not a pretty 
sound. 

“Shall I phone the police and tell 
, them who did that?” Kildering 
asked. “ How can I r find John 

Miller ?” 

It was Marianne who got out 
words. “Who are you?” she asked. 
“I don’t know what you are talking 
about.” Her tone was as cold as 
Kildering’s. 

Mayor heard Kildering speak, and 
the words didn’t make sense to him. 
Kildering said: “I am the son of 

Police Chief Eidson, whom John 
Miller killed. You will understand 
from -that why I will not hesitate 
to kill to learn what I want to 
know.” 

Marianne repeated woodenly, 
“Chief Eidson’s son.” 

She reached to the mantel above 
the cold fireplace for a' cigarette, sat 
down as she lighted it. She tilted 
her head back on the cushions of the 
chair and closed her eyes. 

Kildering said, “Not that way, 
Marianne !” 

He jumped forward and his fist 
connected solidly with her jaw. The 
other girl, Belinda, cried out in a 
choked voice and ran toward the 
door. ’ , ^ 

"“Stop her. Mayor!” Kildering 
' snapped. 

Mayor wrenched himself into ac- 
tion, filing his arms around the girl 
and wrestled her back into the room.- 
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She fought like any other woman, 
high heels kicking,, nails clawing. 
He flung her violently into a chair, 
stood over her, glowering. Slow 
drops of blood oozed from a scratch 
across his cheek. He told himself 
again that these girls were killers, 
and still he did not understand why 
Kildering had punched the other 
girl. 

Out of the corner of his eye, he 
saw ICildering remove a leather case 
from an inside pocket and take out 
a hypodermic. “I’d advise you, 
Belinda,” Kildering said steadily, 
“not to attempt jto put yourself into 
mental communication with John 
Miller, as Marianne did. No, I’m 
well aware that you can’t do it di- 
rectly, but I don’t know how re- 
ceptive he is. It’s probable that by 
concentrating, in relaxation, you 
could make it possible for him to 
form contact with you. That was 
what Marianne tried. That was 
why I hit her.” 

He had the needle ready. He 
jerked Marianne’s sleeve aside, and 
inserted the needle of a large hypo- 
dermic in her arm. He worked the 
plunger steadily. 

“Sodium amytol,” he said. “I 
think that, presently, Marianne will 
tell us what we want to know.” 

Belinda huddled into the chair, 
under the menace of Mayor’s lower- 
ing regard. She worked her hands. 
They were slim, inutile. There was 
a smear of blood on one nail. 

“You’re wasting time,” she said 
stranglingly. “She doesn’t know 
how to reach — him!” 

Kildering made no answer. He 
finished the injection methodically, 
laid a finger against Marianne’s 
throat pulse. His face was com- 
pletely impassive. The music from 
the radio continued to swim placidly 
into the room. A car bumbled past 
in the street. Belinda began to sob 



quietly, her face buried in her hands. 
Presently, Kildering began to call 
Marianne by name, sharply, insist- 
ently. After a while, she answered, 
thickly. 

“Where is John Miller?” Kildering 
demanded. . 

Marianne mumbled, and Kilder- 
ing prodded her again with the ques- 
tion; again. 

Marianne said: “How ... how 
dare you! You refer to him like 
that!” 

Mayor’s head twisted about. . Kil- 
dering’s face still showed no expres- 
sion. • 

“Where is he?” he asked. 

Marianne’s head rolled from side 
to side. Her eyes were half opened. 
The smile on her mouth was tipsy. 
“Not Judas,” she mumbled. “I 
won’t betray him!” 

Kildering’s eyes held a blazing in- 
tensity. His voice was humble. 
“Tell us, Marianne,” he said, “so 
that we, too, nay worship him!” 

“You want to worship — him?” 

“Yes, Marianne. Yes. We want 
to worship him!” 

Belinda started to her feet. “No, 
no!” she cried out, gasping. 

Mayor whirled on his heel, and 
his hand lashed out. Belinda crum- 
pled, crying. Kildering’s eyes 
flashed an instant of approval at 
Mayor, then went back to Marianne. 
Mayor’s thoughts were a confused 
whirl. What the hell was this Judas 
and worshiping business? Anybody 
would think they were talking about 
a god, instead of a crook who had 
murdered a dozen people and turned 
these girls into killers, too. 

“Tell us where he is, Marianne, so 
that we, too, may worship him!” 

Marianne’s head rolled fretfully. 
“Don’t know,” she whispered. 
“Don’t know where he is. Worship 
the Lord for He is good and His 
mercy endureth forever.” 
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Kildering’s face seemed to dose 
in on itself. Mayor felt that, al- 
though there was\no visible change. 
It was exactly as if Kildering had 
closed his brain with an actual door. 

Kildering looked sharply about 
the room. His voice came out 
harshly: “Knock Belinda but, 

Mayor! Someone’s trying to com- 
municate. I can feel it. Knock her 
out, unless you want to die!” 

Mayor wrenched himself out of 
his abstraction. Belinda started; to 
her feet, and she had a gun in her 
fist. Before she could pull the trig- . 
ger, Mayor’s fist crashed home. The 
girl bounced out of the chair, slid to 
the floor. 

Mayor knew that his heart was 
pounding heavily. He glanced at 
the shadowed dimness of the hall- 
way, and suddenly he strode there 
and switched on the light. Nothing 
there. Of course. 

It was then that Mayor recog- 
nized the pounding of his heart as 
fear. He listened to Kildering ham- 
mering at Marianne with rapid ques- 
tions and getting only a lot of. re- 
ligious gibberish. Hell, they treated 
this John Miller — this Number One 
as if he were God!” 

“How can you -communicate with 
him?” 

“Oh, pray to him!” Marianne 
chanted. “Pray to the All-Power- 
ful, the All-Good, lie will set you 
free!” 

Mayor’s hands clenched until the 
muscles of his^ forearms ached. He 
was thinking desperately. Those 
two F. B. I. men in the hospital had 
questioned a woman — and 'they 
were dead! 

“Kildering!” he said hoarsely. 
“We’ve got to get. but of here! That 
mystery ray the newspapers talk 
about — ” 

“We’re in no especial danger,” 



Kildering said quietly. “Marianne 
says the Holy Spirit was to honor 
them with sons as a reward for to- 
night. No doubt the reason for the 
perfume. After the ‘honor,’ it will 
be dangerous to approach them. 
Not now. Miller is just trying to 
find out what is happening here. I 
think — ” 

Kildering broke off, stared down 
at the two unconscious girls. “Out- 
side, Mayor,” he snapped. “Quickly! 
Back door!” 

Mayor whirled and went pound- 
ing ahead of Kildering. He vyhipped 
out his gun, but it did not make 
him feel much better. 

. “What’s up?” he demanded. 

Kildering stood before him in the 
darkness behind the house. Feeble 
rays from the inner lights sifted 
through the glass panel of the back 
door, spilled across his face. It was 
intense, white. His eyes held fire. 

“You will remain here, on guard 
oyer those two girls,” Kildering said 
quietly. “Number One will com- 
municate,. ’mentally, and probably 
with Marianne. My guess is that 
she will attempt to bribe you into 
releasing her. Permit that, and fol- 
low. Number One will almost -cer- 
tainly try to release those two girls 
from danger — if he can do it with- 
. out danger to himself. I must warn 
you of this, however. The release 
he gives them may be death!” 

Mayor , said: “Damn it, Kilder- 

ing, you mean he’ll kill them to pro- 
tect himself? What a hell of a cold- 
blooded — ” . 

Kildering’s lips were faintly sar- 
donic. “Of course, my fellow ape!” 
he said. 

Mayor fumbled his gun, peered 
toward the house. A scowl drew his 
brows hard down over his- eyes. 
Presently, his head came up. He 
tossed the ever-dangling black lock 
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back out of his eyes, and there was 
challenge in the gesture. 

“Right you are, Kildering,” he 
said steadily. 

“Good luck,” Kildering said, and. 
his tone was somber. “You’re on 
your own, Mayor: Summers will 

back you up at a distance. If any- 
thing— interferes with me, you are 
in command.” 

Mayor whipped about. “What 
are you going to do?” he demanded, 
his voice hoarse. 

Kildering’s lips twitched. “I am 
going to pray to him,” he said 
slowly. 

He turned and marched off into 
the darkness, and Mayor felt his 
jaws relax. He swore under his 
breath. Mayor thought his own 
post dangerous, but Kildering had 
chosen the harder task for his own, 
as he always did. Kildering would 
deliberately attempt to put his mind 
in contact with— with his! Per- 
haps it would help to track down 
Number One! It was more apt to 
result in insanity! 

Mayor turned heavily back into 
the house. His nerves were taut, 
but his jaw was set in grim deter- 
mination. He stood and looked 
down at the two unconscious girls, 

\ at the sprawled body, of the dead 
one beneath the window. Mayor 
drew in a slow breath, and his eyes 
turned fierce. 

“I just want to get you across my 
gun sights, John Miller!” he said vio- 
lently. “I’ll show you this particu- 
lar ape — has teeth!” 

In the parked car, Kildering had 
finished giving Summers his quiet 
instructions about backing up 
Mayor when the radio program’s 
music broke off abruptly, with the 
old formula. 

“Metropolis,” the newscaster 
rushed on. “Only the safety devices 



of the subways, here prevented seri- 
ous accidents tonight when the mo- 
tormen of three different subway 
trains fell dead at the controls of 
their engines. Police said that, the 
faces of the three men turned blue. 
Keep tuned — ” • • 

Kildering flicked off the radio, and 
sat with his face rigid and cold. Be- 
side him. Summers spoke uncer- 
tainly. : 

“Is that it-, Kildering?” he asked. 
“Is that what those girls did at the 
powerhouse?” - 

Kildering. shook himself visibly. 
“I’ll have to postpone — my prayers,” 
he said. “By interfering with Num- 
ber One’s plans, perhaps I can force 
him to — pay attention to me.” 

“Is this it?” Summers repeated. 
Kildering turned toward Summers 
with a faint twist of his lips. “Yes,” 
he said. “For reasons known only 
to himself,'-/^ has started on a cam- 
paign of mass murder! The elimi- 
nation of : — the apes!” 



Through a telephone call, .Walter 
Kildering located Mayor Francis 
O’Shea - at • his office . and directed 
there the taxi he had called. After- 
ward, he leaned back . against the 
cushions and' dosed his eyes. His 
head sagged limply in relaxation. 
His lips lost their rigid line, became 
gentle. It was a face that Walter 
Kildering rarely showed to the 
world. 

Music came softly from the radio; 
the hum of tires on asphalt blended 
with the bass of the governed mo- 
tor. A moist softness was on the 
night air, the promise of a gentle 
spring rain. Kildering sucked in a 
slow quivering breath.. The world 
was restless with stirring life, and 
John Miller gave — death! 

* The music of the radio broadcast 
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broke, and the announcer cut in 
again. Strain was apparent in a 
peculiar tonelessness that contrasted 
with the usual blithe elegance of 
radio voices. 

“There' ,have been seven more 
deaths in Metropolis of this strange 
sickness that turns the faces of the 
victims blue. Mayor Francis 
O’Shea issued a statement that the 
entire hospital staffs of the city, and- 
its biological laboratories, were be- 
ing mobilized and that government 
help had been asked in an attempt 
to discover swiftly the causes of this 
illness. Mayor O’Shea emphasized 
that there was no cause for alarm, 
but until the causes could be learned, 
he urged the people to avoid con- 
gested 'areas and to make sure of 
ample ventilation at all times. 
There will be more later.” 

Kildering’^ relaxation was blot- 
ted out. The softened strains of 
music annoyed him now, and he 
flicked them off. If Mayor O’Shea 
were taking such steps at once, there 
must have been already a more vio- 
lent reaction on the. part of the peo- 
ple than was reasonable to expect. 

The taxi driver twisted about. His. 
face was bewildered. “What do you 
think that stuff is, mister?” he asked 
anxiously. “I made a. run past City 
Hall just before I got .your call, and 
there’s a big mob of people there. 
Thousands of them. Cheez, guys’ 
faces turning blue!” 

Kildering said quietly: “That 

really means very little. Any sick- 
ness that affected the heart or- the 
lungs would cause suffocation and 
hence turn the faces blue. Can you 
tell me where I -can, at this hour, 
get hold of some luggage? A sec- 
ondhand shop or pawnshop would 
be best.” 

When the taxi rolled to a halt on 
the fringes of the crowd about the 
City Hall, Walter Kildering got out 



deliberately. He carried a small, 
worn black bag like a doctor’s, and 
as he moved through the thinner 
portions of the crowd, his manner 
was changed. He moved with the 
crisp, busy stride of a doctor; his 
eyes abstracted and his face severe. 

A man glanced about at Kilder- 
ing’s touch on the shoulder. Then 
he pushed aside and called out: , 

“Hey, here comes one of the docs! 
Let the doctor through!” 

Kildering nodded, said, “Thank 
you!” . 

The word ran through the crowd. 
Resen tful faces took on an aspect 
of respect, of hope, even of pleading, 
as their eyes sought the calm counte- 
nance of Kildering. He felt the ap- 
peal like a pain in his breast. These 
people were helpless now, their self- 
sufficiency sapped in the face of 
forces they did not understand; 
They turned to the. doctors as to 
priests for salvation in disaster: pres- 
ently, unless this plague were 
checked, they would begin to cry 
out in anger against these same men. 
And they would turn to the court 
of last appeal, the churches. Kil- 
dering saw the whole course of the 
slaughter clearly, during the brief, 
slow transit through the frightened 
crowd. He felt his own anger rise, 
and recognized it as a symptom of 
a conviction of helplessness. If he 
could only understand! Why had 
John Miller determined upon mass 
murder? 

There was some delay at the po- 
lice-guarded doors of the City Hall, 
but his F. B. I. credentials gained 
admittance for Walter Kildering. 
The speed with which he was ush- 
ered to the mayor’s . office was a 
new and unneeded proof of the fears 
and helplessness of the city adminis- 
tration. There were five newspa- 
permen groped outside the door of 
the private office of the mayor. Kil- 
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dering brushed them aside, went 
through into the mayor’s suite. 

Mayor Francis O’Shea stood on 
braced, straddled legs behind his 
desk. He had a mane of grizzled 
hair, a pale, intent face. His speech 
was heavy, deliberate. 

“You boys from Washington work 
fast, Kiidering,” he said curtly. “I 
hope you can do something.” 

There was a map of .Metropolis 
spread out on his desk, marked with 
red crosses. In contrast with the 
radio announcement of a total of 
ten deaths, there were scores of 
them. They covered the entire city. 
There was a cluster of fifty at what 
Kiidering identified as the city prison 
farm. 

Mayor O’Shea jerked his head to- 
ward a spare,' stern man who stood 
beside the desk. “Chief Surgeon 
Mouline,” he said. He nodded to- 
ward a shouldery, keen-faced man, 
whose bushy eyebrows were red and 
contrasted strangely with a bald and 
gleaming head. “Chief of Police 
Parsons. I’ve got a council meeting 
in ten minutes. Any suggestions, 
Kiidering? As you see, we’ve been 
trying to spot the center of con- 
tagion geographically. No luck so 
far.” 

Kiidering glanced at the map, in- 
spected the three men steadily. 
Mouline’s eyes were hostile and the 
chief of police. Parsons, was clearly 
out of his depth. 

“I’d like to speak to you privately, 
Mayor O’Shea,” he said. “No of- 
fense to you, gentlemen, but Wash- 
ington has some private information 
which must be held very closely.” 

Mayor O’Shea grunted, jabbed 
carefully tended fingers through his 
mop of hair. “You Washington 
boys like mystification, don’t you? 
All right, Mouline, Parsons. Go up' 
to the council meeting and tell them 



I’m coming. I’ll need you there any- 
how.” 

The exit of the two men was an- 
gry. Kiidering put his eyes on the 
brooding, suspicious stare of Mayor 
O’Shea. 

“In the first place,” Kiidering said 
quietly, “this isn’t a plague. It’s 
mass murder by the same criminal 
who robbed^ your banks and de- 
stroyed your previous police chief, 
Eidson. No germs are involved. 
It’s done by electricity, and the at- 
tack on your main power plant to- 
night was part of the plan. To stop 
the deaths, you have merely to 
switch off all electric power in the 
city.” 

Mayor O’Shea’s reaction was pre- 
cisely what Kiidering expected. Be- 
wilderment, doubt, and anger carved 
the man’s big squarish face. After 
twenty 'seconds, he swore and 
shouted: 

“You’re crazy! What the hell are 
you talking about?” . 

Kiidering felt weariness run 
through him. What hope did he 
have of defeating John Miller when 
stupidity and disbelief fought on 
Miller’s side? .But you couldn’t 
blame people too much. It was be- 
wildering — 

“What the hell?” O’Shea de- 
manded roughly. “Even if what you 
say were true, what could any guy 
gain by killing people wholesale? 
What’s the reason?” 

It was a question Kiidering 
couldn’t answer, of course, and there 
was no use in further confusing the 
issue by expounding the theory of 
John Miller’s antecedents— -of super- 
men. Instead, Kiidering turned to 
the map. 

“I’m afraid you’ll have to blame 
Washington mystification for my 
failure to answer that, Mayor 
O’Shea,” he said, “but look at the 
map. Check your records. You’ll 
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find that every one of these deaths 
is either near a power plant or con- 
nected in some way with electricity, 
if only in the operation of a vacuum 
cleaner. You can make a simple 
test. Simply turn off the city’s cur- 
rent, and see if the deaths' don’t 
stop.” 

Mayor O’Shea frowned down at 
the map, glanced uneasily at Kil- 
dering. “You know I can’t do that,” 
he said fretfully. “It would throw 
the city into panic! Frankly, I don’t 
believe you, but nobody else has 
been able to make any suggestion 
at all. If there were any proof — ” 

“The first three victims were sub- 
way motormen,” Kildering said qui- 
etly. “Four men were murdered at 
the main electric plant. What’s hap- 
pened to the men who took , over 
after them? Look at your map. 
There’s the drive through the park 
close to the power plant. There 
seem to be fourteen red crosses there 
and at the powerhouse. Fourteen 
people dead.” 

Mayor O’Shea stood with both 
hands braced on the desk and swore, 
steadily, without particular atten- 
tion. His shoulders were oddly 
hunched. He seemed deformed. 
Kildering’s eyes, half veiled by low- 
ered lids, studied the man’s face in- 
tently. He seemed honest, con- 
fused. 

Kildering stepped toward the 
desk. “You usually have a man pol- 
ishing your linoleum floors with a 
machine at this hour, don’t you?” 
he asked flatly. “Do you mind ask- 
ing where he is at work?” 

Mayor O’Shea’s head jerked 
about to face Kildering. “Good 
Lord! I’ll stop him!” He reached 
toward. the annunciator on his desk, 
but didn’t open the cam. “That’s 
nonsense,” he said. “Electricity 
couldn’t do it!” 

Kildering leaned across the desk, 



and the steely gray of his gaze 
stabbed deep into O’Shea’s eyes. 
“You are willing to risk not only 
that man’s life, but the lives of thou- 
sands in your city!” he said .crisply. 
“You risk that — because you don’t, 
believe! Have you the right, Mayor 
O’Shea, to make a 1 gamble like that?” 

O’Shea shifted uncomfortably. 
“But, damn it, man,” he began, “I 
don’t see how — ” 

The door of the office was batted 
open without warning. A man ran 
staggeringly across the width of the 
long room, did not check until his 
hands struck the edge of the desk. 
He leaned there, supporting himself 
rigidly, panting for breath. 

“The floor polisher,” he whispered. 
“Dead! ^His face — blue!” 

Mayor O’Shea stared at the man 
without words. His head moved 
slowly from side to side as if he 
would deny the thing he heard, but 
his eyes fixed finally on Kildering. 
He surged to his feet then. 

“I didn’t know,” he whispered. 

- Kildering. pounded at him. “Do 
you wish to be known, Mayor 
O’Shea, as the man who refused to 
save his city? As the man who, 
knowing how all these people were 
killed, refused to do the one thing 
that could have saved them? It is 
very simple, you see. Just turn off 
all the electric power in the city. I 
can’t keep it secret any longer. I’ll 
ask you not to attempt to stop me.” 
Kildering was backing toward the 
door. “I am going outside and tell 
the people there that you know how 
to save the city, and refuse to do 
anything about it!” 

Mayor O’Shea’s hand reached out. 
“Wait,” he said. “Wait a moment. 
You swear to me — No, no, that 
'isn’t necessary. That poor man. 
Mike, wasn’t it? Yes, Mike. Poor 
devil, never harmed a soul in all his 
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simple life.”- Mayor O’Shea' lifted 
both hands to his face, covered his 
eyes. Presently/ his hands dropped 
and his shoulders came back. “All 
right, Kildering, you win!” 

, Kildering opened the door beside 
him, stood where he could command 
any who came in, 

“Call in the newspapermen,” he 
’said, “and tell them. When you 
turn off your power, they won’t be 
able to print the papers,, but they’ll 
find some way. of spreading the 
news.” Kildering was aware* of the 
five reporters, crowding in through 
the door, heard their sharp, shrew 
questions. 

“Gentlemen,” Kildering said 
softly, “Mayor^O’Shea will tell you 
that the plague is spread by elec- 
tricity. He will tell you that he wiji 
cut off all current in the city! My 
name, gentlemen, is Walter Kilder- 
ing, of the F. B. I., and I want it 
published.” ’ 

“What’s this, a gag?” one of the 
newsmen jeered. 

“Is it. Mayor O’Shea?” Kildering 
asked softly. 

Mayor O’Shea’s, voice roared out: 
“It’s the truth, so help me God!” 
The newspapermen were dashing 
oft* for their telephones. One of 
them lingered an instant in the door- 
way. “Walter Kildering?” he said 
easily. “Kill as in murder, deer as 
in reindeer, ing as in Chinese laun- 
dry?” _ 

“One l and one e Kildering said 
crisply. “Also quote me as saying 
this is not a plague, but a mass mur- 
der by the same man who robbed 
the banks here, and whom you 
christened the ‘Unknown’!” 

The newspaperman said, “Wow!” 
He turned and sprinted. 

Kildering kept his shoulders 
against the wall. “Sorry to use 
these methods against you. Mayor 
O’Shea. And I’m not trying to grab 



publicity for personal glory. It is 
my idea that when the criminal re- 
sponsible for these deaths learns my 
identity, he will make an effort to— 
eliminate me. It is my hope to turn 
the tables on him. I might say our 
only hope!’’ 

Kildering stood for an instant 
longer, and his face was drawn and 
haggard. . He smiled then. Frozen- 
face Kildering smiled! It was gen- 
tle, almost womanish in. its sweet- 
ness. His voice was a little weary. 

“Good night, Mayor O’Shea,” he 
said. 

He. closed the door gently behind 
him, and Mayor*. O’Shea stared 
through a. long moment at the closed 
portal, and said nothing. His as- 
sistant waltzed around the desk, 
slapped at a earn. He was already 
shouting before he got the connec- 
tion open. 

“Stop that man!” he cried. “Stop 
that — ” 

Mayor O’Shea’s hand clamped 
down on his assistant’s shoulder and 
he whipped him away from the an- 
nunciator. 

“Let him go,” he said.- “No, no. 
Let him go. He’s not crazy. So 
help me, God, I think ... I think 
he was telling the truth!” 

The assistant stared at Mayor 
O’Shea. “Look, you can’t let him 
get away with c that!” he said 
hoarsely. “You can’t let him grab 
credit for stopping the Blue Death. 
You gotta do that! Look, this is 
election year and the boss isn’t go- 
ing to like it if you let somebody 
from Washington grab the credit.” 

Mayor O’Shea’s face was a trifle 
bemused. His eyes were staring at 
the closed door as if he saw a vision. 
He brushed his hand across his eyes, 
shook his head as if he cleared it 
from a stunning blow. 

“You gotta grab the credit!” his 
assistant insisted. 
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Mayor O’Shea’s eyes turned 
shrewd. He whipped toward the an- 
nunciator. “Stop Kildering,” he 
snapped into the speaker. “The man 
who just left my office, yes. Of 
course! He’s gone crazy! But be 
careful; he’s armed! Maybe you’d 
better tell the cops that. They’ll 
know how to deal with an armed 
man!”- 

His assistant chuckled. “Geez, 
boss, you’re smart!” 

Kildering was just leaving the 
elevator when he saw one of the uni- 
formed police go toward a jangling 
phone near the guarded doors. 
“Yeah, Sergeant Deal,” he rasped. 
“Stop who?” 

Kildering’s gun snapped into his 
fist and blasted in the same instant. 
The echo slammed dizzily through 
the high vault of the hall, and Ser- 
geant Deal staggered back from the 
phone, both arms flung protectihgly 
before his face. The phone was 
smashed to bits by Kildering’s 
bullet. 

“Sergeant Deal,” Kildering. said 
quietly, “drop your gun on the floor 
and disarm your men. At once! I 
won’t hesitate to kill at need!” The 
quality of command in his voice 
struck like a thrown knife. He was 
obeyed. Before the elevator doors 
opened to release ,a new flood of uni- 
formed police, Kildering had faded 
into the crowd. 

Lost amid them, he lifted his 
voice. It. was not a heavy voice,, 
but it had a ringing timber that car- 
ried it a long way over the heads of 
the close-packed people. 

“I’m the doctor from Washing- 
ton!” he said. “I told the mayor 
how to stop the plague, and he re- 
fused. Make him stop the plague, 
or you’ll all die! Make Mayor 
O’Shea stop the plague! All he has 
to do is to turn off the lights! Come 



on, men, make him stop the plague!” 

It took a few minutes to get the 
mob moving. A wave of blue-coated 
police rolled out' on the steps before 
the high bronze doors of the City 
Hall, and Kildering pointed to them. 

“See, the mayor won’t stop the 
plague!” he cried. 

The mob roar started as a mur- 
mur like distant wind, and it grew 
with the same speed. It was a hur- 
ricane that beat against the portals 
of the City Hall, that drove the po- 
lice back before it in spite of the 
muted hammer of hastily drawn 
guns. The storm raged into the 
corridors of the building — 

Detaching himself from the re- 
mote fringes of . the mob, Walter 
Kildering found a taxi, abandoned 
by its driver. He climbed in behind 
the wheel and sent the machine 
sweeping back toward' Prince Hills, 
toward The death watch he had set 
Bill Mayor and Marty Summers to 
keep. 

Speeding northward, Kildering 
was grimly aware of the danger to 
himself which he had deliberately 
invited. It was his belief that John 
Miller could not strike at him, as 
he had at the chief of the F; B. I., 
unless John Miller knew his where- 
abouts. He was by no means sure 
of that. It might be enough merely 
to know the identity of his potential 
victim. But there seemed to be no 
other way. - Efforts to trace allies 
to John Miller were unavailing; the 
next logical step was to force John 
Miller to come after him! 

So far, Kildering had been success- 
ful. He knew that the mob would 
force Mayor O’Shea to turn off the 
electric power. The newspapers, or 
the radio, which had its own power, 
woukkcarry to John Miller the name 
of the man who worked against him 
—Walter Kildering. Yes, this gave 
more promise of success. Kildering 
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should have been elated. He told 
himself that. The truth was, he 
felt unutterably depressed. Who 
was he, Walter Kildering, to hope 
that he could defeat John Miller? 
He had declared that John Miller 
must be destroyed. He had dared to 
interrupt the smooth working of 
John Miller’s plan's, interfered with 0 
his workers. 

No question, Walter Kildering 
thought wearily, about what must 
happen. He must destroy . John 
Miller before John Miller destroyed 
him. 

A -sharp doubt arose in Kilder- 
ing’s mind at that thought. Could 
John Mijler be destroyed? The 
chiefs talk of John Miller being 
immortal was silly, a madman’s rav- 
ings. The chief had set out to de- 
stroy John Miller, lest he himself 
be destroyed, but he had gone crazy 
over a conception that John Miller 
was immortal. 

Driving steadily northward, Wal- 
ter Kildering threw back his head 
and laughed. Silly idea, a man be- 
ing immortal. But, of course, John 
Miller wasn’t a man. Not in the 
scientific sense. He was a mutation 
of the species, a superman — 

Kildering found that his hands 
gripped the steering wheel with a 
terrible tightness. His arms were 
so rigid that it was hard for him to 
turn the wheel at all. He glanced 
about him at the darkness that 
crowded close and impenetrable 
about the car. He realized that the 
sky was overcast and that a slow- 
falling rain blurred the windshield. 
He reached out and switched on the 
windshield wiper, and the monoto- 
nous clicking swing of the blade held 
his eyes like a magnet. It was hard 
to drive and look at the wiper, but 
he couldn’t help watching — 

Its pendulum swing was like his 



thoughts. “Kill John Miller, or h^ll 
kill you! Kill John Miller, or hell 
kill your 

The refrain ran on in Kildering’s 
mind. He tried to break- the 
rhythm, and he couldn’t. It kept on 
and on inside his head, until he found 
his lips moving silently to form the 
words. He was saying them aloud 
for some while before he was con- 
scious of it. But now the words had 
changed a little, a very little;. 

“You can’t kill John Miller. John 
Miller will kill you! You cant kill 
John—” 

Walter Kildering tried to stop 
saying that. He tried terribly hard. 
He fought first to stop speaking, 
then he fought with clenching jaw 
muscles to stop the flow of words. 
To close his eyes, to do anything to 
shut out that awful, destructive 
rhythm. 

“John Miller will kill your 

He was still speaking the words, 
hurling them against his clenched 
teeth. He was shouting them, sing- 
ing them in a fearful cracked voice 
that he could -not recognize as his 
own. Walter Kildering coldly 
gripped the wheel and drove the 
car. There was a part of him that 
could sit back and do that. There 
was another part of him that swung 
its eyes, its head from side to side 
with the rhythm of the wiper blade. 
That part of him chanted this ab- 
surd dirge of despair. 

- It was that colder, separate part 
of Walter Kildering which, with the 
slowness of clock ticks, beat out the 
words of his thoughts. Beat them 
out while the body part of him still 
chanted the dirge. What Walter 
Kildering thought was: 

“This is madness. John Miller 
has driven me mad!” .. — 

Walter Kildering had hot, up to 
that moment, consciously realized 
the invasion of his brain by the 
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power of John Miller. He had in- 
vited it, challenged it so that he 
could find and combat John Miller. 
And it had come upon him unaware. 

Too late, Kildering recognized the 
nature of the thing that was hap- 
pening to him. He was shrieking, 
laughing insanely'. . He was inco- 
herent with his terror and his mad- 
ness. - 

“Save me from John Miller!” he 
was shouting. “Save me! Oh, God, 
save me!” >- 

Kildering fought to gain control 
over himself and he could not. He 
fought then, with a new purpose. 
He fought to pull steadily on the,’ 
steering wheel. ,His hands fought 
each other. When his right hand 
tried ..to pull one way, his left hand 
tried to pull the other. His own 
body was fighting him, at the behest 
of John Miller! 

That was when Walter Kildering 
used* his madman’s cunning. His 
thoughts swayed to the swing of the 
dirge that John Miller had planted 
in his brain. His eyes, his head 
swung. His whole body was a pen- 
dulum that swung from threat to 
panic flight. . 

Right: 1 cant kill John Miller. 

Lejt: John, Miller will kill me. ' 

Right: I cant kill John Miller. 

Lejt: John Miller will kill me. 

Very subtly, very slyly, Kildering 
kept the thought out of his mind. 
He wouldn’t let John Miller know 
what he was going to do. It was 
very simply, really. The street was 
slimy, wet with the slow fall of the 
spring rain. His body was swaying. 
Why shouldn’t the taxi swing, too? 
A little pull to the right, a little one 
to the left; another to the right, 
harder to the left'. 

Yes, the taxi was swaying now to 
the dirge. It rocked. The motor 
roared at its governed peak. The 
tires began to scream in time? a 



scream to the - left, a scream to the 
right! 

Walter Kildering lost his thought, 
but he kept whipping the wheel left 
and right. It was beautiful the way 
the whole universe kept rhythm to 
the thought of the power of John 
Miller. The street lights swayed; 
the street swung and dipped. The 
tires screamed. ' 

The rhythm broke suddenly. The 
street was no longer swaying. It 
was whirling* and the scream of the 
tires went on and on. The taxi was 
spinning, lunging toward the curb- 
ing, toward the remote small houses 
set among their, framework of 
shrubs and hedges. Walter K^lder- 
ing swayed behind the wheel, his 
mouth wide open, screaming. 

It was only in the last instant be- 
fore the taxi struck that a fragment 
of thought flashed across his brain. 
Maybe this, too, was part, of John 
Miller’s plan! This madness, and 
then — suicide! \ 

Walter Kildering screamed. He 
clasped his futile arms about his 
head. 

The crash of a wrecked car is a 
peculiarly explosive sound. There is 
the mingled rip and whine of torn 
metal, the sound of the blow. Aft- 
erward, there is the jangle of broken 
glass, perhaps the cries of the in- 
jured. - 

This time, the scream came first. 
And it stopped with the crash. Aft- 
erward, there was only the small 
soft sigh of the night wind, and the 
gentle tap, tag), tapping of the sprin 
rain. Gentle as the rhythm of 
mother’s finger, shaken in warnin 
at a child. In remonstrance — 

VI. 

It was not quite dawn when Wal- 
ter Kildering recovered conscious- 
ness, knowing . weakness and pain 
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and despair. He was aware first of 
a tremendous singing and chirruping 
of birds, of the dawn freshness after 
a night of gentle rain. He could 
sense that even through the acrid 
cleanness of antiseptic odors. 

When, he opened his eyes, he saw 
the young, tired face of a man in 
his shirt sleeves, a stethoscope dan- 
gling forgotten around his neck; 

The. man smiled, slowly.' “You . 
had a good bit of luck,” he said, 
“choosing: my porch for a crack-up, 
Mr. Kildering. What happened? .A 
skid?” 

Kildering’s lips moved stiffly. 
“Yes, luck,” he. agreed. 

He lay quiet, through a long min- 
ute, realizing that this man was ob- 
viously a doctor. But his luck was 
greater than that. John Miller had 
relaxed the pressure upon his brain. 
He felt an immense weariness, but 
his mind, was clear. He remembered 
those last few frantic seconds, and 
his eyes strained wide with recalled 
horror. He heard the doctor speak 
soothingly, and shook his head. 

“No, it’s all right,”'said Kildering, 
and his voice was almost normal. 
“Thank you, doctor.. I see you - 
know my name", doubtless my iden- 
tity. Please tell me, precisely, the 
nature of my injuries. I realize my 
left’ arm is broken. What about my 
ribs?” 

“Three, cracked,” the doctor 
smiled faintly. “You also had" a 
very ugly gash across your cheek and 
throat. Which was why I said you 
were lucky. I always keep hemo- 
stats close by.” 

Kildering nodded; he felt the tug 
of his wound. “Loss of blood, then,” 
he said. 

Awkwardly, he pushed aside the 
covers and slid his legs toward 0 the 
side of the bed. The doctor did not 
help. He stood, hands resting on 
the foot of the bed, and watched. 



His eyes were speculative. 

“I won’t try to tell you about 
keeping quiet,” he said. “You had 
a concussion, of course. That arm 
fracture is double, but not com- 
pound.” 

Kildering had his feet bn the floor, 
and they felt wooden. His legs were 
rubber. He seized the head of the 
bed with his right hand. He— stood 
up. 

Sweat sprang out on his forehead. 
His right palm vras slimy against 
the headboard. He sucked, in deep 
breaths. 

“Loss of considerable blood,” he 
•said thickly, “but I can manage.” 

The doctor watched him doubt- 
fully, but Kildering’s head came up, 
°and his lips were firm. His eyes 
burned palely. 

“I can manage,” he said again. 

The doctor said slowly: “Your 

job must be pretty important. I’ll 
put a note in your pocket in case 
you keel over again. No more trans- 
fusions for another twenty-four 
“hours.” 

Kildering saw then that there was 
a strip of adhesive on the inside of 
the doctor’s left elbow. The doc- 
tor had given of his blood, as well 
as his skill! — 

Kildering said slowly: “I may be 

able to recompense you some day, 
doctor. You’re . . . more than 
kind.” His lips twitched. “The 
police have your report?” 

The doctor shook his head. “The 
police are pretty busy. The trucks 
go by every hour, but the hospitals 
says they don’t need me. They’re 
dying too fast for medical help.” 

Then Kildering remembered — and 
saw that the lights still burned! 
They were bright in the ceiling; they 
made white spots of illumination on 
the corners. In some way, he had 
failed! ( 

He said harshly: “I must be go- 
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mg! One thing I can tell you, doc- 
tor, that may help in some degree: 
This is no disease that is killing men: - 
It is an electrical emanation. It is 
spread through the. municipal sys- 
tem. If you keep your power turned 
off in the house, you have a chance 
to survive!” 

The doctor said gravely: “Thank 
you . Are you sure, you have to go?” 

ICildering saw that the doctor 
thought this a vagary of his acci- 
dent-shocked mind. He could not 
press the issue. His strength was 
very far gone. He fumbled into his 
clothing with the doctor’s _ help, 
whjle his mind raced back over the 
events at City Hail. He had failed 
there, somehow. John Miller had 
flicked aside his interference, as 
casually as he had brushed Kilder- 
ing out of the picture. It was not 
through John Miller’s weakness that 
Kildering was alive now. He would 
have to. have the help of Marty 
Summers and Bill Mayor. Kilder- 
ing' found himself thinking of them 
longingly. They would not need 
explanations.' Summers would give 
of . his loyalty, and his unswerving 
service; Mayor of his brilliant cour- 
age and wit- — If they, too, had not 
been brushed aside by John Miller! 

“A' taxi?” he asked hoarsely. 

“They’ve all been commandeered 
by the. police to help carry the 
dead,” the doctor said heavily. 
“The subway station is a block 
away. I’ll drive you there.” 

“The subways are death traps,” 
Kildering told 1 him dully. “Your ra- 
dio, or newspapers, should tell you 
that much. Could I, possibly, hire 
your car?” 

“I’ll drive you to your destination 
if it’s not too far,” the doctor agreed. 
“I. can’t do more than that:” 

Kildering heard his own voice, 
muffled by weakness. “You are 
kind.” 



The dawn was smoky with the 
stench of burning oil; with other, 
nameless, odors. A truck trundled 
heavily past while the doctor backed 
out his car. The dead were stacked 
like cord wood. The horizon was 
dull red with pyre flames, a dozen, 
a score of them. Kildering’s hand, 
gripping the side of the car, shook 
a little. 

“How. many dead?” he asked 
hoarsely. 

The doctor shook his head, driv- 
ing steadily.. The headlights threw 
a dim patch of orange light. Dawn 
was gray and murky in the east, and 
the bird song had ceased. The tires 
and the motor made the only sound. 
They passed more trucks. One was 
stopped and men in glistening suits 
that covered them from necks to 
fingertips, faces grotesque in gas 
masks, carried a dead man out of a 
house. They swung the body up 
hurriedly. A woman’s wailing rose 
and dwindled as the doctor’s car 
rolled past. 

Kildering beat his fist softly on 
his knee. “WhSt does the radio 
say?” 

“The stations are all dead, Mr. 
Kildering. I mean, the mayor or- 
dered them off the air.” 

/ Kildering twisted his head about. 
“You don’t believe my theory of 
the electricity. Is that because you 
have been using it extensively during 
the night?” 

- The doctor swung out into an ave- 
. nue, drove a little more rapidly. 
There was another fire in the east 
. now: the sun. • 

“I made X rays, of course,” he 
said. “We also cook by electricity.” 

Kildering lifted his hand to his 
forehead, leaned on it. He couldn't 
be wrong about it, unless there had 
been some other reason for the raid 
on the power plant. But the dead 
were all somewhere near electrical 
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units. The prison and the insane 
asylum had been heavy centers of 
death, judging from O’Shea’s map; 
poor simple Mike at the City Hall — 
But the doctor and he both had sur- 
vived, despite X ray and stove and 
other electrical equipment. 

Kildering’s head whipped up, and 
his nostrils arched with a shock of 
discovery. He had been puzzled 
over John Miller’s motive. But 
now — . 

“Doctor,” Kildering said rapidly, 
“you will recall recent experiments 
with the electrical-wave frequen- 
cies of the brain, and the inci- 
dence of Alpha "impulses as com- 
pared with individual intelligence.” 

The doctor’s head swung about 
sharply for an instant before he was 
forced to look back to his driving. 
“ Why, ^ yes,” he said slowly. “As I 
recall, in low-grade mentalities, the 
frequency of the Alpha waves was 
definitely much lower than in higher 
intelligence.” 

Kildering nodded. “That was my 
memory,” he said. “Now, compare 
that fact with this. The asylum 
population has been completely 
wiped out; the prison inmates were 
destroyed in large quantities by this 
so-called Blue Deaith. You and I, 
apparently, remained unaffected. 
The victims obviously, die of ' suf- 
focation.” 

The doctor nodded, more alertly. 
Kildering rushed on. 

“The deaths are similar to those 
that occur under anaesthetics,” he 
said. “Other tests have shown that 
complete anaesthesia results in a re- 
versal of the electrical nerve im- 
pulses. Instead of .flowing,, as nor- 
mally, from environs to the brain, 
they begin, under complete anaes-' 
thesia, to flow from the brain to the 
nerve termini.” 

“True!” the doctor said alertly. 

“I believe,” Kildermg said slowly, 



“that this is the key to the entire 
matter. Certain electrical impulses 
are being released. They affect only 
persons with low mental frequency 
of Alpha waves. In those instances, 
they induce a complete anaesthesia 
which results in death.” 

The doctor said slowly: “It’s 

possible, I suppose, if you knew a 
hundred times more about the op- 
eration of these brain electrical cur- 
rents than any living man; if, then, 
you were sufficiently an electrical 
genius to be able to direct only the 
proper type of current, .and the 
proper strength — Good God, man 
are you implying that someone is 
doing this? That someone is de- 
stroying all the low-grade mentali- 
ties in Metropolis?” 

Two trucks rolled past with their 
grim loads, bound for the outer re- 
gion of circling fires. Towers of 
black smoke marked their locations 
now, faintly tinged by the red and 
yellow of flame. The men in their 
anticontamination garb, their masks, 
were other-worldly. They lurched 
to the rumble of their trucks. An 
infernal scene. 

“In God’s name,” the doctor said 
hoarsely, “who would do such a 
thing, and why?” 

Kildering shook his head, but his 
gray eyes glittered like ice. “If you ^ 
are wise,” he said solwly, “you will 
forget what I have said. You can 
do nothing about it, except protect 
yourself.”' 

“That’s absolute nonsense!” the 
doctor said sharply. “No man 
would do a thing like that! It’s a 
disease, this Blue Death!” 
--Kildering nodded slowly. “You’re 
probably right at that. It was a 
wild speculation. Would you let me 
out here, please?” 

The doctor put on brakes. His 
movements were violent, and his 
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throat cords* were taut, his face red- 
dened as he shouted. 

“It’s absolute nonsense!” he cried. 
“No man would do a thing like 
that!” x 

Kildering said: “You’re quite 

right, doctor. Just forget the whole 
thing! And I thank you, more than 
you know, for what you have done!” 
He turned away, moving heavily 
toward the cottage he had rented 
the previous day. His eyes, glanc- 
ing shrewdly over the street, spot- 
ted Summers’ car, and Summers’ 
a black shadow behind the wheel. 
So nothing had happened here! 
Their watch had been in vain. Why 
not? John Miller believed that Kil- 
dering had been destroyed. . If he 
knew of these other two, he did not 
"fear them. 

The doctor’s feet rasped with an 
accent of exasperation on the pave- 
ment behind him. The doctor’s 
hand was rough on his shoulder and 
Kildering staggered, weakly, under 
the thrust. 7 

“I want the truth!” the doctor 
said sharply. “Tell me the truth! 
Who is destroying men like this?” 
Kildering saw Summers plunge 
from the car, race toward them with- 
a drawn gun. He shook his head, 
moved his- right hand in a faint ges- 
ture to check Summers. His eyes 
went to those of the doctor, saw the 
horror in their depths. 

“Don’t get excited over a pipe 
dream!” Kildering laughed at him. 
“You, a doctor, believing things like 
that! You’re overtired from work- 
ing over me all night, and I’m light- 
headed. You know no man would 
do what I said. What profit would 
he get from it?” 

The doctor studied Kildering’s 
face. The ^doctor’s eyes shuttled, 
peering into first one orb, then the 
other, in the manner of men who 
stand too close. 

UN— 4 



The doctor sighed, stepped back 
and pressed hands to his forehead. 
“You’re right, of course. There 
would be no profit in it. I think 
you’ll be all right, Mr; Kildering, if 
you don’t overdo it.” 

“Thank you again, doctor,” Kil- 
dering said gently. “I hope I can 
repay you some day for what you 
have done.” 

The doctor stumbled to his car 
and Kildering’s eyes followed' him 
pityingly as he drove away. Best 
for the doctor not to know the truth. 
It would only throw him in opposi- 
tion to John Miller — and that was 
fatal! 

Summers came up anxiously. He 
had a newspaper in his hand. 

“We thought you had succeeded, 
Kildering,” he said, “and this stuff 
against you was just camouflage. 
The mayor accuses you of killing a 
floor polisher named Mike and stir- 
ring up riots. He says he learned, 
from that, a way to check the Blue 
Death. He urges a plentiful use of 
electrical equipment. Says it will 
ward off the germs.” 

Kildering stared at Summers in- 
credulously. He seized the news- 
paper and his hand shook as he 
glared at the eight-column box be- 
neath the headlines. No mistake 
there. The mayor’s statement was 
unequivocal: 

“XJse of electrical power , plenty 
of it, will protect you from the Blue 
Death!” 

In the face of that, the mayor’s 
tirade against himself, the charge of 
murder and rioting, became unim- 
portant — even silly. Kildering 

laughed crazily. And he had thought 
he had John Miller checked! It was 
pretty obvious, wasn’t it, that John 
Miller now ruled Mayor O’Shea 
completely! 

Summers’ hand touched his arm 
solicitously. “Is that wrong?” he 
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asked. “What happened to you?” 

Kildering sobered himself by a 
violent effort. “I had a little men- 
tal brush with John Miller,” he said, 
and his voice was humble. “I owe 
my present quasi sanity to the fact 
that he thought me already de- 
stroyed. Nothing has happened 
here? No. Then call in Mayor. We 
have a job to do. Call him in! Do°' 
you think John Miller doesn’t know 
about your watch? We simply 
aren’t important enough to de- 
stroy!” 

Kildering turned and marched to- 
ward the cottage. He stumbled on 
nothing and threw out an arm to 
catch his balance. When Summers 
ran to assist him, he heard some- 
thing that sounded like a sob. Fro- 
zen-face — sobbing! 

Summers decided he was mis- 
taken. 

When Summers brought the 
sleep-drugged Bill Mayor to the cot- 
tage, Kildering sat at the dining- 
room table with the paper spread 
out before him. He cut short in- 
quiries about what had happened, 
tapped the paper with his, right hand. 

“John Miller’s plan begins to take 
shape,” he said, his voice heavy and 
slow. “This Blue Death is aimed 
at the destruction of all low-grade 
intelligences. As such, it probably 
has already passed its peak and is 
waning. Mayor O’Shea announces, 
through the papers, that a philan- 
' thropist has purchased, from • their 
owners every rented home and 
apartment in the city. Henceforth, 
e<s,ch man owns the quarters he now 
occupies. They will be given deeds 
if they report to certain established 
offices. Owners will be paid ’from 
the city treasury at their own figure. 
And all banks, are closed, as a pre- 
caution against panic resulting from 
the plague.” 



Bill Mayor’s head lost its weary 
droop. . “What the hell has all that 
got to do with John Miller?” he de- 
manded. “They can’t do anything 
like that under the law.” 

Kildering was frowning. “John 
Miller is giving every citizen of Me- 
tropolis a stake in the city through 
possession of his living quarters. 
The banks — I don’t know, unless 
he is stripping them of' money to 
pay off the landowners, or to fill his 
own pockets.” 

Summers was slow in finding 
speech. “That doesn’t sound much 
like a criminal, does it,” he said, 
“giving people their own homes?” 
Mayor snorted. “There’s a trick 
in it. He’s voiding titles so he can 
grab them off. Or he plans to slap 
on taxes — that is, if he’s as power- 
ful in the city government as this 
indicates. Is John Miller the same 
as Mayor O’Shea?” 

Kildering said quietly: “No. 

According to the paper, all radio sta- 
tions are closed, and even the mails 
are being held up to prevent spread 
of the contagion of the Blue Death. 
I have an idea that a similar pro- 
tection will be set up, on some pre- 
text, over telephones and telegraph. 
Mayor O’Shea has closed every road 
out of the city, is refusing to per- 
mit trains to enter or leave— to pro- 
tect the good people elsewhere in 
the State of Wichinois!” 

Mayor bent over the newspaper 
and read hurriedly where Kildering 
indicated. He began to swear in a 
low,- angry voice. He straightened 
and still he swore. 

“We’re locked in,” he said harshly. 
/“The city is locked in. No outside 
communication. And Mayor O’Shea 
is in John Miller’s vest pocket. 
Damn it, John Miller owns this city 
now! Whatever he wants to do — 
“Whatever he wants to do,” Kil- 
dering echoed emptily. “Twenty- 
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five thousand dead in one night!” 

Mayor strode to the window, 
stood there with his fists knotted 
behind his back. . Marty Summers 
sat like a drunken man. His 
thoughts ran in circles. No good 
questioning those girls across the 
street any further. They couldn’t 
tell a thing. No need watching them 
any longer. He didn’t know just 
what Kildering had done, but it was 
plain that it had been worse than 
futile. Mayor swung about, came 
back to the table slowly. 

His voice was angry, baffled. 
“What do we do now, Kildering?” 
he demanded. 

“Yes,, what?” Summers asked hol- 
lowly. 

Walter Kildering shifted a lit- 
tle in his chair. There was a dull 
agony in his side, and his arm was 
giving him a great deal of pain. His 
brain was swimming, too, with, weak- 
ness. He put those things out of his 
mind. They looked to him for lead- 
ership. He must not fail them! 

“Fra afraid I overestimated my 
abilities,” Kildering said thickly. 
“We three are not enough to defeat 
John Miller. The truth must be 
carried to Washington. The entire 
strength of the nation must be 
thrown against John Miller. I mis- 
judged. I thought John Miller 
would not strike while we left him 
alone. But apparently his period 
of preparation is finished. He is 
launching his attack.” 

Kildering dropped his hand. His 
voice, was very earnest. “No man 
can foretell how far John Miller will 
press this attack,” he said. “He 
may be content for the present with 
Metropolis. He may stop when he 
has. conquered the State of Wichi- 
nois. He may not stop before the 
nation, and the world, are under his 
dominion! I . . . I’m trying not 



to exaggerate. It’s hard, when you 
deal with John Miller.” 

Mayor knotted his fists. “To- 
gether, we can get out of this trap 
and spread the word!” 

Kildering shook his head. “You 
will go. Mayor. Summers and I will 
remain and do what we can against 
John Miller.” 

“I won’t run away, damn it!” 
Mayor shouted. 

Kildering’s lips twisted bitterly. 
“Running away would accomplish 
nothing at all, if John Miller were 
interested in your destruction! You 
will be in as great danger in Wash- 
ington, or in China, as you' are here. 
No, no, I’m not exaggerating! The 
chief went mad. I — But I don’t 
matter. Believe me, Mayor, you 
will be in greater danger on your 
errand than here in Metropolis.” 
Mayor nodded crisply. “I’m tak- 
ing your orders, Kildering. I’ll go.” 
Kildering’s voice sounded tired. 
“Remember that you probably 
won’t be believed. You will have 
to persuade someone. Perhaps the 
president himself. From the bu- 
reau’s viewpoint, you are probably 
A. W. O. L. If Overholt is still 
sane — Wait until night, Mayor. 
Until then, rest and prepare your- 
self. I haven’t examined the de- 
fenses, the cordon Mayor O’Shea 
has set up, but I would suggest the 
river as the best chance. Come, 
Summers.” 

Kildering pushed himself heavily 
to his feet, swayed an instant be- 
fore he kept his balance. 

“Where are you going?” Mayor 
asked brusquely. “You’re almost 
out on your feet!” 

Kildering shook his head. “That’s 
our job, Mayor. You have yours. 
And yours is more important. All 
. Summers and I can hope to do is 
to harass Johrf Miller, and focus his 
attention here in Metropolis until 
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you can rally the nation against him. 
We will have to move very carefully 
not to be destroyed at once. I have 
found out that John Miller doesn’t 
have to locate a man to drive him 
mad. He need only know his. iden- 
tity.” . ' •• •• ■• •• •■ 

He held out his good hand ab- 
ruptly to Mayor. ‘-The country is 
counting on you, Mayor, though it 
doesn’t know it. I’m counting' on 
you. Good luck,” 

> It was the second time Kildering 
had smiled. Bill Mayor stared at 
him, at that gentle* smile upon the 
lips of old Frozen-face, and he could 
only- take the proferred ~ hand 
dumbly. 

•- It was when Kildering was al- 
ready going out the door that. Mayor 
found his voice. “I’ll get through, 
Kildering,” he said harshly. “Or a 
piece of me will! Enough to make 
those damned- fools in Washington 
see sense! Good luck; Kildering!” 

Kildering waved his hand awk- 
wardly. Summers grinned back un- 
certainly over his shoulder, and Bill 
Mayor , was left alone. He found 
that his eyes were stinging. He was 
damned sure he’d never see either 
one of them alive again. He knot- 
ted his fists. His head wrenched 
back and he stared up at the blank 
ceiling. . 

“Oh, damn it!” he whispered 
prayerfully. “Oh, damn it!” 

Summers’ thoughts were upon 
death, too, as he followed humbly in- 
Walter Kildering’s wake toward the 
car. He did not question Kildering’s 
decision; could not, since the way lay 
so clearly before them. They would 
fight a ^battle against John Miller, 
delaying him until the main body 
of the army, the F. B. I., could en- 
gage him. They would harass John, 
Miller ! ^ 

Summers swallowed a hard lump 



in his throat. It sounded a little 
like trying to worry God. He fought 
against a feeling that they would 
prove no more effective, and his 
thoughts went fleetingly .to Anne 
Summers, off in Washington. 

“Where to, Kildering?” Summers 
asked ; briskly, as he ^slid in behind 
the wheel of the car. - 

“Pass by. City' Hall,” Kildering 
.directed quietly. “Our . job right 
now. is to locate Mayor O’Shea and 
await our opportunity to reach him. 
John Miller has* either driven him 
mad or bought him. At any rate, he 
is the spear point just now, of Mil- 
ler’s attack. The point must be — 
blunted. Perhaps it will force Miller 
out into the open. It should at 
least hamper Miller.” , 

Summers felt a mild sense of 
shock at Kildering.’s offhand ^use of 
the name, .'“Miller.” Exactly as if 
he were any other crook they 
hunted. : Miller. John Miller. 

“Do you think we elm isolate 
O’Shea in the daytime?” he asked 
slowly. • 

“Unlikely,” Kildering admitted, 
“but I wanted to separate myself 
from Mayor so that he would be 
safe for a while. “I’m a center of 
contamination. Through me. Miller 
might destroy us all. I’m. going 
back to the office in Berger Street. 
I’ll rest there, against tonight. You 
will keep watch and phone, me di- 
rectly at the first hint of possibly 
isolating O’Shea. x 

“Summers, if any doubts of my 
sanity occur to you- at any time, 
knock me out. If it’s still there when 
I recover, kill me.” 

Summers’ face was very pale, his 
eyes staring as he glanced pleadingly 
at Kildering. Kildering was not 
smiling now. * • 

“I assure you, Summers,” he said 
flatly, “that I’ll do the same to you.” 
Summers shuddered a little, but 
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he did not dissent. “Is there no way 
of protecting ourselves?” he asked. 
“If there isn’t, our first move against 
. .. . against Miller will be our last. 
You say he need know only the 
identity of the man he wants to 
drive insane.” , 

"Or to kill,” Kildering added 
dryly. < 

“He . . . he can kill people men- 
tally, too?” Summers hesitated. 

“I. believe so.” Kiidering’s voice 
was flat, without resonance. “Miller 
seems to strike at the conscious brain 
centers; only terminally at the sub- 
conscious. If, after each of our raids, 
we secrete ourselves and knock-out 
our conscious brains for a period of 
hours, we may escape. Miller can’t 
concentrate perpetually on driving 
us mad. Even he must use his mind 
for other purposes on occasion, and 
I have to believe that it takes ' a 
terrific concentration of psychic 
force either to kill Or madden a hu- 
man being. Only exceptional men 
are able to control apes mentally; 
even they could not drive one mad, 
except by physical means. That 
may be because their mental organi- 
zation is too low — ” 

Kiidering’s voice trailed off. Sum- 
mers felt a tremor race through him. 
If Kildering felt like that, there must 
be. no chance at all! Good Lord! 
Imagine a brain which surpassed the 
powers of men by an even greater 
margin than human brains exceeded 
those of apes! 

Summers swore. It was a thing 
he didn’t often do. “How will we 
knock ' ourselves out?” he asked 
thickly. “Repeated concussion 
would be damnably dangerous.” 

“I have quite a supply of mor- 
phine.” 

“But, Kildering, we’ll become ad- 
dicts! How long can we stand up 
under that?” 

Kildering shook his head. He 



looked out the window of the sedan 
at the rain-washedireshness of lawns 
and homes and parks. Below them, 
in the valley by the sun-sparkling 
Wichinois River, the buildings of 
Metropolis formed a many-spired 
cathedral. White, clean white. 
There was a black smear across all 
that purity this morning, a smear of 
smoke that tainted the air with the 
stench , of burning oil— and burning 
flesh. 

A line of trucks marched uphill 
slowly,, manned by their gargoyle 
crews, bearing their pitiful freight 
toward the fires. The bellow of their 
motors seemed bestial, hungry, car- 
rying their prey to the sacrificial 
fires. 

Kiidering’s nostrils arched 
whitely. “I hope John Miller likes 
the perfume of his altars!” he said 
harshly. 

The night was hours old, and the 
calm white moon, lurid in her veil 
of pyre smoke, rode high toward the 
zenith when finally Summers phoned 
Kildering. 

“The boss has gone home,” he re- 
ported, masking his meaning. “He 
"must be lonesome, he took so many 
watchdogs with him. Six.” 

“Come for me,” Kildering in- 
structed flatly. 

Kiidering’s whole body felt heavy 
as he walked down to the street. 
The gnawing in his side and broken 
arm had nagged his nerves raw. The 
wound in his face and throat had 
stiffened, .so that turning his head 
brought a deep knife stab of pain. 
Leader of the van against John 
, Miller! Kiidering’s lips twisted 
thinly— and even that caused pain. 

Summers’ smile was warm but 
weary as he flung open the door for 
Kildering. “O’Shea’s had a busy 
day,” he said flatly. “A succession 
of. demonstrations. A couple of 
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mobs were shot up by the police. 
They were worried about the Blue 
Death. Three parades chanted 
O’Shea’s praises. They were the 
people who have been given title to 
their homes. Lawyers and apart- 
ment owners got short shrift. They 
stood out on the sidewalks shout- 
ing, afterward. A lot were arrested. 
There were mobs around the banks, 
too. What the hell is John Miller 
trying to do?” 

Kildering shook his head. “All 
this is preparation for some other 
move. Or it may be merely- a sop 
to keep the mass of the people partly 
pacified for— whatever Miller is 
planning. Where does O’Shea five?” 
O’Shea’s home was a columned 
mansion of white stone, set well back 
from the road behind a formally 
planted lawn. The grounds were 
surrounded^ by a high iron fence, 
spiked at the' top, and every room 
in the house blazed with light. Two 
uniformed policemen 'stood on the 
porch. There were others at the 
gates — an even dozen visible guards. 

“Probably more inside,” Kilderiiig 
said quietly, as they drove past with- 
out checking speed. “Your six must 
have been merely his mobile body- 
guard.” 

Summers said heavily: “Well, 

that’s out, then. What do we do 
now?” : - 

Kildering shook his head. “Drive- 
back to the city and find a police- 
man your approximate size.” " - 
Summers’ ■ eyes - whipped toward 
him. “You want me to masquerade 
as a cop? I’d have to have an aw- . 
fully good story to get through to. 
O’Shea.” 

Kildering’s profile was like, chis- 
eled granite. “There’s a warrant out 
for me, according to the papers, and 
O’Shea made a statement.” 

“Blaming you, in part, for the 
Blue Death,” Summers said angrily. 



“He said he would question you, per- 
sonally, when — l get it!” 

Kildering said quietly: “Yes. 

Policeman Summers is going to cap- 
ture Walter Kildering and take him 
personally to be interviewed by 
Mayor O’Shea! Now, find that po- 
liceman! A s police car, too, would 
be desirable, but might prove too 
dangerous.” 

They didn’t get the police car, and 
the uniform cap had to be padded to 
fit Summers’ head. Walter Kilder- 
ing was without his hat, and his 
mouse-colored hair was awry. There 
was a smear of blood across his fore- 
head; his tie was askew, and his col- 
lar torn. ' 

Summers didn’t have to simulate 
excitement. He rolled the car at 
high speed, slammed on brakes at 
the gate as the two cop guards 
whipped up their guns. 

“I. got Kildering!” Summers called 
out sharply? “Mayor O’Shea wants 
to see him!” 

Kildering glared at the policemen. 
His right wrist, was handcuffed to 
the dash, in plain sight. “This is 
stupid,” he said harshly, “and Mayor 
O’Shea will answer for it! You can’t 
arrest a F. B. I. man, you dumb flat- 
ties!” . 

The cop on guard jumped to the 
running board. “Oh, we can’t, huh? 
You men think you’re tin gods!” 
Summers shot the car up the drive, 
jerked to a halt before the porch. 
He was out in a quick jump, had 
snapped Kildering’s handcuff to his 
. own left wrist. He had a police re- 
volver in his right fist. ... 

“He’s not going to get away, from 
me!” Summers said grimly. 

“Stupid ass,” said Kildering. “No- 
body else would find it necessary .to 
beat up an injured man!” 

Summers, struck at - Kildering!s 
head with the gun. “Shut up, you 
murderer!” he snapped. 
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It made a convincing show as they 
stumped 'up the steps to the front 
door, and Summers announced his 
capture importantly. “Did it my- 
self,” he said, “and I’m taking him 
in, see? I ought to get a sergeantcy 
out of this!” 

The cops guffawed, but there was 
envy in their eyes. They got 
through to the mayor’s study, and 
O’Shea came down from his bedroom 
in slippers, with a bathrobe thrown 
on hurriedly over his pajamas. His 
mane of gray hair bristled above the 
excitement of his heavily squared 
face. 

His shrewd eyes took in Kilder- 
ing’s bandages, the handcuff that se- 
cured him to Summers’ wrist. He 
gestured sharply at the other uni- 
formed men in the doorway. 

“All right,” he said curtly. “I 
can handle this. Close the door! 
Get back to your posts!” 

“I caught him!” Summers said 
eagerly. “I was going off duty, and 
I saw him sneaking along a side 
street. I jumped him!” 

O’Shea’s eyes ' whipped toward 
Summers’ face. He was frowning. 
“You were doing what? Going off 
duty?” 

Kildering’s hand snapped free of 
the handcuff, whose lock was previ- 



ously sprung. His automatic 
snouted suddenly from his fist. 

“Don’t speak, O’Shea,” he said 
quietly, “or you’re a dead man. We 
don’t mind dying, if we can take you 
along! Our story was a little inept, 

I perceive. Naturally, no man would 
be going off duty in a crisis like this. 
Get behind him, Summers, and crack 
his skull if he tries to call a warn- 
ing.” 

O’Shea’s face stiffened under the 
shock of that pointing gun. He took 
a slow step backward, and Sum- 
mers tapped his gun barrel gently 
against the back of his head. 

“Remember,” Summers said 
crisply. “Keep quiet!” 

Kildering said: “It was thought- 
ful of you to have no windows in 
this room, O’Shea. From the lack 
of resonance in my voice, I suspect 
it is. fairly well soundproofed, too. 
Very considerate, O’Shea. Very.” 
Mayor O’Shea stood on straddled, 
rigid legs. His head swung, lower- 
ing forward, and his voice held con- 
tempt. “You will be destroyed the ' 
moment I will it!” he said harshly. 

Kildering’s voice was dead even.* 
“It is possible. If I don’t first nul- 
lify your will with a bullet. Mayor 
O’Shea, I told you how the Blue 
Death was spread.) Instead of check- 
ing the death, you deliberately 
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caused more people to be killed, by 
urging them to employ electrical 
power as a preventive. Why?” 

Mayor O’Shea- laughed shortly. 
“It is the will of the Lord that they 
should die!” 

“Ah!” Kildering’s voice was soft. 
“The will of the Lord as personally 
revealed to you?” ; 

A queer exalted . light shone in - 
O’Shea’s eyes. His head was lifted 
magnificently; his face transfigured. 

“Yes!” he ..whispered. “He sent 
his angel to bring me wisdom! Oh; 
God is great and his mercy en- 
dureth forever!” 

Summers’ face, behind the mayor, 
was shocked, 'incredulous. “Miller 
drove him insane,” he whispered. 

Kildering shook his head, his eyes 
keenly on .O’Shea’s face. “Not in- 
sanity, Marty j”- he said. “Mayor 
O'Shea has seen the light, and he 
has been converted to the faith.” 

“I have seen the light!” Mayor 
O’Shea chanted, “and I am free! 
Oh, great is the Lord! The Master! 
You fool, you cannot harm me! The 
Lord will send an angel to destroy 
- you! 0 Lord, hear my plea — ” 

“Hit him!” Kildering snapped. 

Summers’ gun barrel slammed 
against the back of the mayor’s 
head. He lurched ‘ under the blow; 
his knees sagged. 

“Blessed are they which are per- 
secuted — ” he whispered. 

He slumped to the floor, heavily, 

v 

Summers stared down, incredu- 
lously, at the fallen man. “What 
the hell is all this?” he demanded 
roughly. “Does John Miller, think 
he’s God?” 

Kildering was already • at the 
mayor’s desk,- shuffling rapidly 
through the papers and memoran- 
dums there. “It’s a convenient sub- 
terfuge,” he said shortly. “Mayor 
O’Shea believes; those girls believe. 



An angel of the Lord — which is to 
say, the psychic projection ‘of John 
Miller — told him what to do^ Natu- 
rally, O’Shea obeyed.” 

Summers had one hand braced on 
the desk. It was the only thing 
that held him up. He pressed his 
forehead. “I feel . . . funny,” he 
said. “My mind: — ” • 

Kildering’s fist struck as a snake , 
.strikes, fiercely and. without warm 
; ing. His eyes were strained wide 
and there was torment in his face as 
Summers • pitched, unconscious, 
across the body of the mayor. Kil- ' 
dering was staring, blindly, at a dim 
corner of the room. A golden light 
was beginning to glow there! 

Kildering sobbed a ' curse. He 
flung himself across the room toward 
the outer door and locked it swiftly. 
His right hand was trembling, and 
the. curses kept bubbling from his 
lips. He doubled back toward the 
• desk at a hard run, spilled out the 
contents of a leather case from his 
pocket. A hypodermic needle, al- 
ready filled, tumbled on the blotter. 
He plunged it into his flesh! • 

The light in the corner was 
brighter. In its midst, a shadowy 
form was beginning to take shape. 

On the ‘ desk, the telephone 
whirred. Kildering’s hand, stabbed 
toward it, while his eyes held on that 
growing light. 

Death was here, he thought, but 
he was still fighting with all the 
strength of his superkeen mind. He 
must still gain a few hours’ delay 
for Bill Mayor. He and Summers 
were doomed, except by -the luckiest 
of chances.' He might stall off in-, 
sanity or death with the needle; the 
police might not come to investi- 
gate the long silence of the room. 
It was. unlikely. Mayor was the 
only 'hope now; Bill Mayor in his 
break through the lines for help. 

- ’ Kildering snatched up the phone. 
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His voice held the indignant rasp ol 
O’Shea’s tones. “Don’t interrupt 
me!,” he snapped. “Don’t call again 
unless I phone! I’m getting a con- 
fession!” 

The voice of the man was apolo- 
getic. “Sorry, Mayor O’Shea, but 
you said to keep you posted. We 
just shot a man trying to escape 
from the city. Shot him swimming 
in the river. He, drowned.” 

Kildering snapped: “All right. 

All right!” 

His hand fumbled as he poked the 
phone at. the cradle again. So that 
way was closed, too! Mayor had 
been shot! Kildering’s eyes stung. 
He had to survive, he and Summers! 
His brain was ^numbing fast. He 
could move his limbs only with gi- 
gantic effort, and there was no feel- 
ing in them. Violently, he fought 
against the drug for a last minute of 
movement, of conscious thought. 
The light in the corner — magnificent 
now, exquisite. There was a face 
there, the face of • an angel. Beau- 
tiful- 

Waiter Kildering wrenched his 
eyes away from that compelling 
face. He groped for the gun on the 
desk, found it. He stumbled across 
the room. The sweep of his arm 
hurled a decanter of brandy to the 
floor, spilled the alcohol across the 
rug. He tried to bend over, and he 
fell to his knees. He began pulling 
the trigger, so that powder sparks 
would reach the alcohol fumes. 

Some part of his brain counted 
the shots. He thought he could 
smell the scorch of fire; couldn’t tell. 
One shot left. Walter Kildering fell 
toward the mayor. He pressed the 
muzzle of the gun close, jerked at 
the trigger. / 

Walter Kildering, face down on 
the floor, could not tell whether he 
had fired that last, utterly neces- 
sary, shot. He could not tell, be- 



cause hot pincers. were tearing at his 
brain. . Because of the;face amid the 
golden light. A beautiful face — hell- 
ishly beautiful — 

VII. 

It was the moon that defeated 
Bill Mayor in his effort to escape 
from Metropolis and bring help to 
the stricken city. > Just around mid- 
night, the moon found a few 'scat-'''' 
tered clouds in which to hide its face. 
Bill Mayor made his dash in those 
moments of - darkness. 

Mayor thought that he had fig- 
ured out every step of his escape. 
He loosed his car, motor roaring, to 
charge down the slope toward the 
flood wall and the pickets along the 
river. That was to draw the guards 
off their posts. He sprinted to a 
tree he had selected, went up it like 
a cat and sidled out along a branch 
that reached over the flood wall. 

Exultation was in him then, as he 
poised on that branch. A swift dive, 
and ,he would be away from Wichi- 
nois! He plunged out into space— 
and the moon popped out. 

The moonlight caught the mo- 
mentary gleam of Bill Mayor’s body, 
stripped to shorts, as it flashed 
through the night toward the water. 
And one guard saw him. He was 
alert, gun cocked in his fist, because 
of the alarm. He was one of the 
supertrained Metropolis force’s best 
marksmen. 

He whipped up his gun and made 
a snap shot, crying out: “Got himj” 

Bill Mayor didn’t hear him, or 
hear the shot. He thought, in that 
flashing moment of pain, that he had 
struck a rock just .On the surface of 
the water. A rock that drove him 
sideways, doubled him . into a knot 
in the middle of his dive — 

He hit the water like that, went 
under. A slab of dark water reached 
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high against the, face of the white 
concrete wall, silvered as it spat- 
tered in the moonlight. A second 
bullet troughed the surface a mo- 
ment later, gouging out a towering 
liquid splinter. 

Then the moon, its task com- 
pleted, hid behind another cloud. 

Perhaps it was the coldness of 
the spring flood that did it. Per- 
haps, the subconscious working of' 
Mayor’s dazed mind. He. knew, as 
he sliced deeper, deeper; into the 
black water, that he had been hit 
with a bullet. It gave him the anger 
he needed to survive. . The current 
tugged at him strongly. He helped 
with feeble flaps of his arms. He 
couldn’t kick, couldn’t feel his feet . 
at all. 

He broached the surface as gen- 
tly as the rising dead, floated there, 
motionless. He heard sharp cries on 
the banks. The round, ' menacing 
eyes of flashlights winked at ' him 
from the. flood wall. They made 
pale-brown ovals on the water. . The 
patches of light ran about like quest- 
ing hounds, madly eager for the kill. 

A tormented thunder, a slashing 
sputter of gunpowder sparks marked 
the muzzle of a chattering subma- 
chine ‘gun up there. The tracers 
drew crimson streaks across the 
night. Bullets whipped the water 
like dirty cream. The. froth .raced 
toward him, nearer, nearer^ — Ten 
feet away from Mayor, the bullets 
held steady. . They chewed a float- 
ing log butt, sleek as a man’s head, 
to silvery bits. 

Mayor had enough presence of; 
mind to scream, stranglingly. Some- 
how, he managed a dive. When he 
came up again, the flashlights were 
all focused back there where the log 
had been., 

So Bill Mayor could drift on with 
the current, alone in the darkness. 
That darkness - was creeping inside 



him, inside his brain. His side and 
back were no longer numb. They 
were an agony. 

In "Bill Mayor’s mind was only 
one thought, now. He had to keep 
afloat. He fought to do that. He^ 
fought through seons of black and 
agony-slashed time. He fought so 
hard that even when hands caught 
his wrists, reached under his arms, 
he tried to knock them away. 

That was the way Mayor re- 
membered the ‘ black-and-gray time 
that followed, as a fight to keep 
afloat. He made it, too. The day 
came when he opened his eyes and 
realized he was in the small, tight 
cabin of a boat. He was in a bunk. 
Arid the air had the taint of fish. 

The companionway was opened 
presently, and an unshaven face, 
bristling with red beard, was poked 
in. ' 

“Hey,” the man. said. ■ “Awake, 
are you? Hey, Lila, your patient’s 
-got Kis. eyes open!” 

The man stumped down into the 
cabin. He was barefooted, trousers 
twisted about his knees. He pared 
plug tobacco .into a calloused palm, 
had a cold pipe clamped between"" 
stained teeth. 

“Didn’t figure you had a chance, 
brother,” he said equably. “Wanted 
to throw you back for, another time. 
Seeing as how you fought so. But 
Lila says — ” 

The girl was barefooted, too. Yel- 
low plaits were , twisted about her 
head in. a coronet. Her body was 
strong, sturdily built. She looked 
healthy and extraordinarily happy. 
Her lips parted generously over 
strong white teeth. - " 

• “So,” she said. “Some broth, and 
you sleep some more. You’ll do, 
brother.” 

Bill Mayor found his voice was 
very weak, and his will limp. He 
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drank the broth and slept. The sec- 
ond day, he learned that the bullet 
had torn through his lumbar mus- 
cles andf set about devising a brace 
that would take the strain off it and 
let him walk. 

Lila.and her father, Jan Posk, were 
fishing the Wichinois, fifteen miles 
below Metropolis. 

“Can’t sell nothing there now, 
brother,” Jan Posk grumbled beside 
the bunk, while he fouled the air 
with his stub pipe. “Shoot if you 
come' near them, the fools. Though 
the plague fires ain’t burning no 
more.” 

Lila smiled and shrugged. “The 
river feeds us. After while, we. sell 
again. That Metropolis is funny. 
Tell me, now, they pay grownup 
folks to go to school. Tell me, they, 
pay them to play games. Grown 
men, playing games. Is funny, yes?” 

“Who tells you?” Bill Mayor 
asked sharply. 

Lila shrugged again. It was ex- 
traordinarily graceful, especially 
when she wrinkled her nose in that 
broad grin of hers. “I hear in the 
villages, among th% boats,” she said. 
“Even, they pay a man for having 
a baby. His wife, I mean, yes.” 

Bill Mayor frowned over ° the, 
news, shook his too-Iong hair back 
from his forehead and went on with 
rigging the body brace out of can- 
vas and fishing line. There was a 
fire in his haggard eyes, and it was 
in his soul, too. He had lost ten 
days, and back there in Metropolis, 
Kildering and Summers — harassed 
John Miller! Counting on him, 
fighting a desperate battle in hope 
that he could get through. And he 
was failing them. 

“Tricks,” he said raspingly. 
“Tricks, to keep the people quiet. 
So he can rob them! He killed 
twenty-five thousand people there in 
one night!” 



Jan Posk’s eyes were gloomy. “Iss 
the plague.” 

Mayor’s head snapped up. “It 
was murder!” 

“So!” Jan Posk nodded. “Things 
like that have happened in the old 
country. . Here, she iss new.” 

Mayor stared at him, and the fire 
within him grew to a great leaping 
flame. Not here in America — 

“Help me with this strap, Jan,” 
he said. 

Jan Posk took the pipe from be- 
tween his teeth. His voice was deep, 
rolling. “Hi! Lila!” 

Between them, they strapped Biff 
Mayor tightly in his brace. He set 
his teeth, sweating with the pain. 
He got on his feet. With an oar for 
a brace, he could stand. 

“Tomorrow” — he pushed the 

words out, panting — “you must put 
me ashore near the highway to Capi- 
tal City.” 

Lila pursed up her smiling lips. 
“Maybe the day after,” she said. 

Mayor said, violently, “Tomor- 
row!” 

It was the day after the next that 
they put him ashore. He had a 
peeled staff of willow in his fist and 
he needed it. His clothing was a 
pair of worn overalls and a shirt; 
tennis shoes for his feet. His black 
hair was too long, but he was shaven. 
Lila had done that. 

Bill Mayor stood beside the road 
that ran close to the river here. He 
leaned both hands on the willow 
staff and just the effort of standing 
there was torment, but he smiled. 
He meant that- smile. 

“You’ve been damned good to me, 
Jan and Lila,” he said. “Maybe I’ll 
make it up to you some day.” 

Lila smiled, lifted her shoulder. 
“Iss pothing, brother,” she said. 

Jan Posk took out his pipe to 
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spit. “So, maybe anodder time we 
throw you. back!” » 

Bill Mayor. walked off along the 
road. His steps dragged and motor- 
ists stared at him curiously and did 
not stop. He had to rest after a 
half mile. The next time, he made , 
only half that distance. The sweat 
stood out on his gaunt temples. He 
drove his flagging'.body on. It was 
night .when he made the first ? vil- 
lage, five miles along the two-hun- 
dred-mile march to Capital City. 

. He had brought some money 
along with him; pinned to the waist- 
band of- his shorts; that and his 
F. B. I. credentials were his only 
possessions. He dared not use the 
credentials. He bought cheap cloth- 
ing and shoes, and he had two,dol-_ 
lars left. But the clothing was nec- 
essary. Without it, he could never 
reach any official. He set out again 
with his willow staff, and luck was 
with him. At ten o’clock, he got a 
lift twenty miles upon his way. At 
•three that afternoon, a man in a 
decrepit car slowed down beside him. 

“Can I give you a lift, brother?” 
he cried. “Inasmuch as ye do it to 
the least of these, my brethren, you 
have done it unto me.” 

Mayor climbed painfully into the 
front seat, thrust his staff into the 
back. 

“Going far?” he asked faintly. 

“Going to kingdom 1 come!” the 
man cried joyously. “Capital City 
the first stop! I’m going to preach 
the new corning, brother. The new 
and,, happy coming, when mankind 
will be free. It is already upon us! 
Yeah, the wicked have been smitten 
with a staff of serpents, and salva- 
tion is lit hand!” 

Mayor turned his head slowly," 
and the hatred that rose within him 
was cold and frightening. He knew 
an elation that Capital City was at 
last within his grasp, but there was 



menace in this innocent-seeming 
man. The menace of propaganda! 

“You come from Metropolis,” 
Mayor said slowly. 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory!” 
the man chanted. He. had his foot 
down hard on” the accelerator.- The 
car rocked and roared, -.and made 
-thirty-five miles an hour. • ; 

Mayor’s voice softened. “Tell me 
about it,” he said. 

The story was long in coming, in- 
terlarded with biblical ejaculations. 
As the itinerant preacher told it, 
Metropolis was the promised land; ; 
There, all men were free. Purged 
of wickedness by the plague, they 
had turned to the One True God. 
To the Master! 

“Has anyone seen the Master?” 
Mayor asked sharply. 

“Has anyone seen the face of the 
Lord?”. the preacher cried. “Yeah, 
he came to me in the .night. He 
came in golden light, and his .'face 
was a face of beauty! Oh, he sent' 
unto me- an angel — ” 

- “What color was' his hair?” Mayor 
cut in. “His eyes?: How tall was 
he and how was he dressed?” 

“Bless you, brother!” cried the 
preacher. “He wasn’t dressed at 
all, and he carried iri his right hand a 
sword of flame, and in his left hand 
was — ” 

But Mayor wasn’t listening. 
There was no sense in this man, and 
yet he brought certain ominous 
word. It was true that men were 
being paid to attend schools, and 
women, too. Propaganda agencies. 
Mayor thought. And men Were be- 
ing paid to march, too; drilling in 
the wide parks of Metropolis. An 
army forming! 

“No man wants for anything,” 
the preacher cried. “Lo, he strikes 
the rock, and' water gushes forth, 
and he feeds the multitude from but 
five loaves and two. fishes. There 
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is no longer any money, or need for 
money. All; all has been rendered 
unto Caesar, and all men live in the 
bounty of God!” 

Mayor thought, “So John Miller 
lias all the money in Metropolis 
now!” 

“Doesn’t anybody even work?” 
he asked. 

“Aye, they work, and the work is 
blessed — ” 

It went on like that. A long 
while before Mayor learned that 
O’Shea had been murdered in his 
home; that fire had consumed the 
building “for his wickedness.” 

“Doesn’t anyone at all oppose this 
— Master?” he asked then,, wonder- 
ing if Kildering had struck at 
O’Shea. 

The preacher scowled, and anger 
flashed in his eyes. “All good men 
are persecuted,” he said harshly. 
“There be those who would crucify 
him, but he will triumph, for he is 
great — ” 

“Who works against him?” Mayor 
cut in v 

“Nay, ‘Beelzebub,” the preacher 
muttered. 

Bill Mayor closed his eyes in 
weariness and tried to rest his 
strained and tormented back against 
the cushions. The preacher’s voice 
ran on his ears, but. he scarcely heard 
the man. He hafd the facts now. 
Someone — and he almost prayed 
aloud that it was Kildering — was 
still working against John Miller! 
But John Miller was shrewd. He 
bad lulled the people while he robbed 
them. Plain enough now why he 
had killed all those men and women: 
to bring the city to its knees. 

One thought was terribly plain 
to Bill Mayor in that moment. John 
Miller was all-powerful in Metropo- 
lis. He had stripped the city bare. 

But John Miller was not satisfied! 



This preacher. had been sent out 
to help spread the propaganda of 
John Miller, and that meant Capital 
City was next! Capital City, deci- 
mated by the Blue Death; brought 
to its knees! The whole State of 
Wichinois would folloiy, and then — 

Bill Mayor was no longer relaxed 
against the cushions. He sat bolt- 
upright, and leaned forward, and his 
gaunt, bony fists were mallets on 
his knees. The preacher was howl- 
ing a hymn . now at the top of his 
voice. The car roared and steamed 
— and the miles crawled toward 
them, limped out under the wabbling 
wheels. . 

It was midnight when the bat- 
tered car rolled into the streets of 
Capital City. Bill Mayor knew 
where he was going. Hoarsely, he 
stopped the preacher two blocks 
from where the governor’s red brick 
mansion stood among the ancient 
cedars and poplars of the Capital 
Park. 

“Come with me, brother,” the 
preacher boomed. “Come, and win 
salvation! Help me preach The 
Coming!” 

Bill Mayor said grimly: “I’m go- 
ing to preach the coming, all right. 
I’ll spread the word my way, and 
you yours.” 

The preacher, cried: “Blessings 

on thee, brother. The blessings of 
the New Lord upon thee! Let us 
pray!” 

Bill Mayor limped off. With 
his gaunt, forward-thrusting head, 
his heavy hands set upon the staff. 
Bill Mayor looked a prophet him- 
self. But it was a grim message he 
brought to Capital City. His lips 
twisted fiercely. If they would be- 
lieve him! By God, he’d make them! 

His eyes burned toward the mul- 
tiple lights of the governor’s man- 
sion. He was on the verge of the 
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grounds now, under the shadow of 
the ancient trees. He pushed on 
steadily, ignoring the paths, taking 
the shortest cut. A hundred feet 
ahead, there was a small illuminated" 
fountain that hurled its multiple 
jets through waves of colored light. 
A policeman’s broad shoulders 
bulked against it. He was spinning 
his club. _ 

Mayor started to make a circuit, 
but his movements were too awk- 
ward to escape notice. ' He would 
have to go straight past the man. 
If the cop tried to stop him — May- 
or’s hands knotted on the staff of 
willow. He shuffled on, fighting the 
pain in his back. 

He. was fifty feet away when the 
man stopped twirling his club. The 
nightstick dangled_by its cord from 
his hand, and the man twisted his 
head stiffly as if his collar were too 
tight. He reached up a slow hand 
toward it. Suddenly, he was tear- 
ing at his collar with both mad' 
Hands! His legs were braced widely, 
but his knees gave. He pitched 
down, scrambling on the_earth. He 
tried to cry out, and the sound was 
hoarse and strangled. 

Mayor tried to run. The effort 
wasn’t very successful. He reeled, 
off balance, into a tree, and the pain 
made the perspiration start over his 
body. After that, he clung to. his 
staff and contented himself with- a 
rapid shuffle. The policeman’s 
struggles were slowing. He lay flat 
on his back, and h is" arms and legs 
stretched out limply. His breath 
made a hoarse sound in his throat. 

It was when Mayor was still four 
yards away that even this sound 
ceased. The man’s face — 

Mayor said thickly: “Cod! The 
Blue Death is here, too!” 

Through the long moment of reali- 
zation, Bill Mayor stood motion- 



less over the body, a scarecrow fig- 
ure clinging to a staff. Presently, he 
stooped and took the man’s revolver. 
He thrust it into his belt, beneath 
the swing of his coat. He shuffled 
on toward the mansion.' The tap of 
his staff was quick, hurried. He 
leaned forward in the frantic need 
for- haste. He passed two more 
bodies in the park. 

As -Bill Mayor fought his way up 
the broad steps to the mansion, the 
doors flung open. A man ran out. 
He ran crazily, with his head arched 
far back, his legs striding high and 
blindly. He stumbled at the head 
of the steps and pitched headlong. 
His shoulder struck. He bounced. 
He slithered headfirst, on his back, 
past Mayor on the steps. His face 
was blue. 

Mayor’s face was a ghastly white. 
His shadowed eyes had ajeverish 
burn. - The door swung open when 
he reached it, and he shambled in- 
side. There' was a dead man there, 
and another at the door of the gov- 
ernor’s office. 

Whoever was inside wasn’t dead 
yet. It was -awful tb - hear a grown 
, man giggling. 

Mayor poked at the door with his 
staff. It swung open slowly. The 
hinges made a faint creaking. The 
door swung halfway and stopped 
with a soft bump. A man’s arm, a 
man’s knotted fist thrust out from 
behind. There was no movement. . 

There was a living man in the 
room. He crouched in a corner, and 
thrust his beautifully manicured 
hands at his drooling mouth. That 
didn’t stop the giggles. His eyes 
were sly, preternaturally bright. 

“Are you . . . the Master?” he 
mumbled. “Nice old Master. Nice 
Master, go away. Don’t hurt me.” 

He giggled again. 

It was the governor of Wichinois. 
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Bill Mayor felt horror crawl 
sickly through his- belly. He made 
his way heavily into the office and 
sank into the governor’s chair. His 
eyes rested shrinkingly on the gov- 
ernor himself as he reached for the 
phone. 

They would believe him now in 
Washington. John Miller had over- 
shot himself that much. Mayor’s 
thoughts moved his lips. visibly. He 
lifted the phone to his ear, and the 
operator answered. He opened his 
mouth to give the number that was 
in his mind, the number of the 
F. B. I., and suddenly he cried out. 
He slammed the telephone back into 
its cradle. 

“No,” he whispered. “No — ” 

There was no new sound in the 
room, no new movement. It was 
at his, thoughts that Bill Mayor 
stared with such terror. If he called 
Washington, if he directed John 
Miller’s attention that way, the Blue 
Death might go there, too! And 
John Miller would send his “angel 
with a flaming sword.” 

In his corner, the governor gig- 
gled fawningly. “Nice Master. You 
won’t hurt me?” 

When Bill Mayor reached for the 
telephone again, his hand was rock- 
steady. “.Get me the adjutant gen- 
eral of the State. At once! This 
is an emergency!” 

When the petulant voice of the . 
adjutant general of the State an- 
swered, Mayor rang out words like 
blows of steel. 

“Call out the entire State mili- 
tia, at once! Then come to the gov- 
ernor’s mansion!” he said. “Yes, the 
written authority is waiting here for 
you!” 

Bill Mayor hung up the receiver,, 
and his hand went to the gun at his 
waist. There was a grim, cold smile 
on his mouth. He settled his shoul- 
ders against the back of the chair 



and waited. * He had a plan he 
thought would work. Useless to talk 
of a one-man domination of Me- 
tropolis, or repeat Kildering’s theo- 
ries of John Miller. This was a Re- 
publican State; and the head of the 
State militia was certain to be a Red- 
baiter. His course, then, was clear. 
He would paint the things that had 
happened in Metropolis as a Com- 
munistic revolution! 

If that failed, he still had his writ- 
ten authority — Bill Mayor drew out 
the policeman’s revolver and 
checked the loading. 

It was only minutes later that the 
adjutant general, Beverley Ley,, 
strode into the office. His heavy, 
mustached face was belligerent. 

“What the hell goes on here?” he 
demanded harshly. 

Bill Mayor tossed his badge and 
credentials on the desk. “I’ll tell 
you about it,” he said quietly. “You 
no doubt recognized the dead peo- 
ple as victims of the Blue Death, 
which originated in Metropolis?” 

Ley grunted. “The Blue Death, 
huh? But, in God’s name, the gov- 
ernor!” 

The governor scuttled toward 
General Ley, clung to him. “Don’t 
let them hurt me, Bev,” he whim- 
pered. “Please don’t let them hurt 
me!” 

Ley grew white at the 'touch of 
the governor’s hands, but stood rig- 
idly. His eyes went to Mayor’s face, 
and they were shocked. 

“What goes on is this,” Mayor 
said quietly. “In Metropolis, a 
revolution has been started. They 
spread the Blue Death to disorgan- 
ize the city. They have seized the 
government and all the banks. All 
factories and property have been 
confiscated. They- even have a new 
religion!” 

Ley said: “Communists! By " 

God!” 
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“And now,” Mayor went on softly, 
“they obviously are going to try to 
take over the State government as 
well. That is why they have . . . 
done this to the governor. That’s - 
why the Blue Death "is striking 
here!” 

The governor whispered, “I don’t 
want to die!” x 

Mayor nodded crisply. “It is a 
great chance for a Strong man,” he 
said. “A strong man, who put down 
this rebellion, might even become 
the country’s next president. The 
governor is plainly incapable of . is- 
suing orders.” 

General Ley’s eyes .glistened. 
“The soldiers will be ready in twelve 
hours, fully mobilized,” he said. 
“Meantime, I can marshal the State 
police. The lieutenant governor, is 
a weakling. I’ll force him to give 
me authority! Communists, pah!” 

• “Why bother?” Mayor asked 
softly. “'The governor is still' here. 
He will sign the authorization. We 
can take him with us.” 

Ley smiled wintrily. “Excellent!” 

It was noon the next day when 
the troops rolled out of Capital City 
in commandeered trucks. Mayor, 
with the governor and General Ley, 
rode in a big sedan. . They were 
forced to leave the State police be- 
hind, for the Blue Death was be- 
ginning to wreak its havoc. Less : 
swift than it had been in Metropo- 
lis, ff had struck down only a Thou- 
sand persons in the course of the 
night. But the citizens were terri- 
fied.' Streams of them clouded the 
roads northward, and had to be 
turned back by guards. It was the 
story of Metropolis over again, but 
Mayor felt the stirrings of hope. 
John Miller would not be able to 
stand against an armed force! The 
people would be forced to hunt him 
down and surrender him— 



Ten miles from the environs of 
Metropolis,, the army was deployed. 
Marching patrols spread. out through 
.the fields and made contact with 
other forces that had approached on 
parallel roads. Scouting detach- 
ments were sent racing ahead to- 
ward Metropolis. Mayor conceded 
to himself . that General Ley was effi- 
cient. ' V *' - 

They took over a farmhouse as 
headquarters and the signal, corps 
rapidly struck up field telephones 
for conimu ideations. Ley had taken 
on stature in the last few hours. In - 
uniform, he seemed taller. His voice 
was curt, crisp, and that shine of 
eagerness remained in his eyes. 

.. “Within three hours, our lines will 
be complete,” he told Mayor. “Then 
we. will summon them to surrender. 
If they refuse” — his head lifted, his 
voice took on a. rasp — “we’ll smash 
them!” 

Mayor said happily: “Three 

hours? I think we’ve earned a bit 
of rest. This back of mine-^-” He 
pushed himself to his feet. He stiff 
needed the staff, and he stumped to- 
ward the first-floor room that had 
been assigned to him. General Ley 
wasn’t watching or listening. He 
didn’t seem to need sleep, under the ' 
stimulation of action. He crossed 
with his heavy, military stride to 
where a map was spread upon a 
portable table and frowned down 
at it. . - 

Mayor eased himself down upon 
the bed, stood the willow staff 
against the wall, and stretched- out. 
His eyes burned wide open at the 
darkened' ceiling. A "trapezoid of 
light from the main room lay across 
the wide dark boards of the floor. 
Mayor thought, “Three hours!” 

Even if theroasyere no surrender, 
Kildering and Summers would be on 
the alert within the city. This, if 




Three dope-sodden wrecks — three hopes, and only 
these three, for the conquest of the superman! 



anything, should force John Miner His strength was depleted, and he 
out- into the open. He thought that was very tired. He slept. 

Kildering would be, able to capitalize 

on that fact! It was the sound of a footfall 

Mayor smiled and elosed-his eyes, that awakened him. His eyes flew* 
UN— 5 - 
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wide and he had, suddenly, all his 
faculties about him. He felt that 
he needed them. There was, in the 
coldness that ran along his spine, a 
very real sense of, danger. 

General Ley stood in the door- 
way, looking at him. 

There was no new light in the 
room. Ley’s shadow spread along 
the floor toward him. He was more 
rigidly erect than ever; the upfling- 
of his head was challenging. 

He had a gun in his right hand. 

Mayor made no sudden move- 
ment, but his left hand drifted down 
to the revolver which was thrust 
into his waistband, while his right 
glided toward the willow staff . 
against the wall. 

“Are the three hours up, General 
Ley?”' he asked quietly. “I must 
have slept.” 

General Ley said, ‘‘You traitor!” 
His voice rasped. 

Mayor swore under his breath, but 
still he did not try to move. Ley’s 
gun arm was too stiffly ready. 

“Traitor to v what, General Ley?” 
he asked. 

Ley took a long stride inside the 
room, a little to one side so that the 
light reflected more brightly from 
the floor. Now, Mayor could catch 
the gleam of Ley’s eyes. There was 
a glitter beneath his mustache. His 
lips were drawn back from his teeth. 

Ley’s voice came thickly, harshly. 
“You almost drove me into a be- 
trayal of my Lord!” he cried. “You 
treacherous animal! Making me a 
traitor to my Lord!” 

Mayor’s breath- made a small hiss- 
ing sound between his teeth. He 
needed no more than those few swift 
words. He. had been a fool to sleep. 
In that , brief while, John Miller had 
sprung his defense. Dizzily, Mayor 
recalled the preacher’s words. “An 
angel of the Lord appeared before 



me — ” Yes, Ley would obey an 
“angel.” ’ 

Ley swore in a thin, rising voice. 
“Die, traitor!”: he shouted, and 
jerked up his revolver! 

Mayor whipped the .willow staff 
from the wall and hurled it straight 
at Ley’s face! The general dodged 
and' his gun spat out its scarlet fun- 
nel of flame. The ' bullet crunched 
into the headboard within 'a few 
inches of Mayor’s head! 

Mayor ' flung himself sideways 
from the bed. He cried out at the 
stab of pain through his back. He 
thrust at the floor, couldn’t rise. His 
back brace, had slipped. He flung 
himself forward along the floor to- 
ward Ley. 

The general sprang toward the 
bed, leaned over it. He was directly 
over Mayor. The bed protected Ley 
from attack. Mayor tried to roll 
under it and there wasn’t room; 
wasn’t time. Ley’s face, thrust into 
the shaft of light, had a curiously 
exalted expression . 

“Die!” he cried again, and leveled 
the revolver at point-blank range. 

Mayor’s revolver spoke first. 

Ley’s head was driven back out 
of the path of the light. His left 
hand, resting on the footboard, 

' caught the full focus. It clenched 
slowly^- as if the fingers would dig 
into the wood. That was all that 
was visible of General Ley, that 
clenched hand and the sleeve of his 
uniform. 

The fingers went limp, and there 
was a double thud as his knees 
struck the floor. He fell, rolled. 
Flat on his back, his head thrust 
out into the shaft of light. 

Mayor’s bullet had s struck him 
just above the eyes, dead center. 

Frenziedly, Mayor dragged him- 
self to his feet. Gripping the foot- 
board, he reached out a trembling 
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foot for his willow' staff. He finally 
got it. Clinging to the staff des- 
perately, he shuffled toward the 
door. The revolver dangled from 
his fingers. 

In moments, the sentries would 
come. He had to think fast. There 
must be a way to mtister these' mep 
and launch them against Metropo- 
lis. It had been a mistake to wait, 
a mistake he should not have made. 
John Miller knew too well how to 
take advantage of such delays! 

Mayor dragged across the main 
room of the farmhouse. No one 
stirred. There was no sound in the 
night except, distantly, the roar of 
a truck engine. The thrust of the 
night wind touched the open door of 
the house, made it swing gently. In- 
sects whirred and buzzed around the 
electric light. 

Mayor stumbled on toward the 
door. A harder thrust of the wind 
swung the door about, and the light 
moved with it. A man’s shoe, a put- 
teed leg came into sight. Mayor 
swore, shouldered the door all the 
way open. 

- He whispered, “The Blue Death!” 

He went outside, leaned his shoul- 
ders against the side of the house. 
The wind ruffled the hair of the dead 
soldier at his feet. In the fields, 
frogs made a shrill piping. The en- 
gine of the truck was louder. As he 
watched, its headlights poked over 
the crest of a hill toward Metropo- 
lis. They dazzled him for a moment, 
then dropped down across the fields. 

Strong black shadows sprang up 
there — and - there were white 
splotches that were the faces of dead 
soldiers. The headlights swung back 
to the road; the motor bellowed. The 
truck blasted off at top speed toward 
Capital City. 

Mayor’s dazed eyes followed the 
retreating taillight until it popped 
out of sight over another low hill. 



His head sagged, and the stiffening 
went out of his body. 

This move, too, had broken 
against the might of John Miller! 

. But it was more than that. May- 
or’s tired mind quested on. New 
armies could be raised; Metropolis 
could be bombed off the face of the 
earth. What good would that do? 
One man, John Miller, need merely 
flee and, presently, when he was 
ready, loose his resistless forces again 
upon the world. 

If, indeed, John Miller waited for 
the bombers to come. It was so 
easy, so pitifully easy, for him to 
loose his powers. Generals turned to 
converts under the very walls of his 
city. The governor turned into a 
helpless madman. 

It would be worse than useless to 
notify Washington and urge an in- 
vasion. It would be criminal folly! 

So. far, John Miller had not at- 
tacked Washington, except to re- 
move the chief! Bill Mayor felt a 
mad urge to drop down on his knees 
and pray that John Miller would be 
content to leave Washington alone! 
And prayer was a thing that Bill 
Mayor had not thought of in many 
long years. 

Bill Mayor’s head lifted slowly, 
swung about so that he could see 
the glow of the lights of Metropolis 
there against the southern sky. His 
lips drew thinly against his teeth, 
turned down harshly at tfie corners. 

That was where the battle must 
be fought, within the environs of 
Metropolis! There, they must win 
— or John Miller would reign tri- 
umphant over a prostrate nation! 

It had been tried, and Walter Kil- 
dering himself had acknowledged 
defeat. No matter. They must 
fight on, as long as John Miller al- 
lowed them! 

Bill Mayor clutched his willow 
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staff in his hands and shuffled his 
dragging feet forward. There was 
no hope in him, only desperation and 
a grim, stricken courage. 

Bill Mayor marched, alone, upon. 
Metropolis. 

VIII. 

It was not long after dawn that 
Bill Mayor hobbled up to the picket 
line around Metropolis, maintained 
by the police of the city — by John 
Miller’s men. 

A dozen feet from them, Bill 
Mayor paused and lifted his thin, 
long hands high above his head, 
lifted the staff, too. 

“May the blessings of the Lord 
descend upon thee!” He made his ' 
voice deep and resonant. “I have 
seen his star inthe east, and have 
come to worship him!” 

He dropped on his knees then, 
and bowed his head above his 
clasped hands. He had purposely 
drawn his ruffled black hair^forward 
over his brows. Through it, his 
masked eyes regarded the sentries. 
They had called out the sergeant of 
the guard now, and he stood, fists 
on his hips, watching Mayor. Pres- 
ently, Mayor heaved himself to his 
feet. Leaning on his staff, he moved 
toward the guards. 

If they were as fanatic about John 
Miller as most of the persons he had 
met lately, they" would swallow this 
gag completely. It was the only way 
that Mayor, crippled as he was, 
could hope to break through the 
careful patrol they maintained. 

Mayor made his eyes wide arid 
staring. He mumbled as he moved 
toward them, and his head was 
lifted devoutly. He plodded with 
his staff. 

“Hold on there,” the sergeant 
growled at him. 

“Peace unto you, brother,” Mayor 
intoned. “Take me unto the house 



of the Lord, so that I may 
prophesy.” 

He focused his eyes upon the ser- 
geant, lifted his staff gravely to press 
it against his forehead. 

“I foresee that you shall be great,” 
he said slowly. “But that man be- 
side you — ” Mayor shook his head. 
“Death is reaching for you, brother. 
Make your peace with the Lord!” 
The man’s face turned pale, but 
the sergeant grinned. “He’s harm- 
less. Let him in. We got orders to 
go easy on these nuts. Good propa- 
ganda, you know. Before long, any- 
how, the boss is going to have visit- ' 
ing delegations coming here— to see 
how we do it. Pass in, father.” 
Mayor intoned his blessing again 
and went, long-striding, through the 
picket lines of Metropolis. But"his 
heart was .not light. The very ease 
with which he had been allowed to 
enter spoke eloquently of the grow- 
ing-power of John Miller. His lips 
twisted bitterly. Well, he had rea- 
son to know how great that power 
was! 

It took him a long while to reach 
the city itself. From the first public 
phone that he could locate, he put 
in a call for “Mr. Walters.” 

The operator said: “I’m sorry, 

sir. Nobody here by that name.” 

He tried the cottage on the hill, 
and the phone had been discon- 
nected; tried their old office, on Ber- 
ger Street with no better luck. He 
leaned against the wall of the booth 
and stared blankly at the phone. 
This was the method of rendezvous 
that had been arranged, and it had 
been disrupted. He was in Metropo- 
lis, but he was alone! _ 
cFor the first time, he was shaken 
by serious fears for the lives of Sum- 
mers and Kildering. Somehow, he 
had not thought that even the power 
of John Miller could prevail against 
old Frozen-face. . 
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Mayor pushed out of the booth 
and made his slow way along the 
main streets toward the Civic Cen- 
ter with its surroundings parks. 
There was no plan in his brain, -only 
a vast weariness and despair. This 
was the final, crushing blow. 

John Miller was triumphant. 

Slowly, Mayor began to look 
about him. People went about the 
rounds of their business as usual, 
with no thought of the catastrophe 
that had overtaken them, which 
threatened their entire civilization. 
They even seemed happy. There 
was a school on the corner and, in 
addition to the children, there were 
great crowds of men and women fil- 
ing into the building also. Most of 
them carried books. 

Mayor remembered that John 
Miller paid adults to study. Propa- 
ganda, of course. 

And Mayor realized that he was 
hungry. He turned into a lunch- 
room, and his hand went hesitantly 
to his pocket. He had less than a 
dollar in change. But he, had to 
eat. He limped into the lunchroom' 
and settled upon a stool, heavily. 
He leaned his willow staff against 
the wall, glanced at the signs. ' 
“Ham and eggs, with potatoes and 
coffee, bread and butter, ” he read, 
and then he frowned. The price 
was “Vio StJ,” whatever that meant. 

The* counterman was smiling at 
him, waiting. Mayor said: “I’m a 

stranger here. What does one tenth 
SIJ mean? I have money, but — ” 

“A stranger?” The man still 
grinned. “Oh, that means a tenth 
of a service unit. The bank over on 
the corner will give you exchange. 
I’ll do it for you. Ham and eggs?” 
Mayor watched the man, whis- 
tling cheerfully as he went about 
fixing his breakfast. He broke off, 
to talk over his shoulder. 



“We don’t have money here any 
more, and it’s pretty swell,” he said. 
“The State pays me to run this 
lunchroom, and I get half of any 
economies I show. They finance it. 
In service units.” 

“The State?” Mayor asked 
slowly. 

“Metropolis,” the man threw at 
him. “I get paid for studying radio. 
Now, there’s something I’ve always 
wanted to know about, but it cost 
too much. Besides, most of those 
courses were fakes. Now, they pay 
me to learn it. My wife’s got a 
course in taking care of babies. They 
decided we could have four.’’,, 

“Four babies?” __ 

“Yep, and they pay us for each 
one— keep on paying us. Pretty 
swell, huh?” 

Mayor’s lips shut grimly together. 
Pretty swell! John Miller taking all 
the money in the entire city, setting 
out to take all of it in the State. 
Meantime, he lulled these people 
into false security. 

“And suppose the State decided 
you couldn’t have any babies?” 
Mayor asked softly. “What then?” 
The man turned around, sliding a 
plate toward Mayor. “Don’t know,” 
he said. “Everybody has to take 
an F. and M. and they give you a 
card.” 

„“An F. and M.?” 

“Sure. Physical and mental test.” 
The man was still cheerful. Mayor 
was growing to hate that cheerful- 
ness. “You step into some sort of 
room with funny lights and gadgets. 
Just walk through it. When you 
come out, they give you a card. 
They do say that if your card is bad, 
it just isn’t any use trying to have 
kids. You can’t, Look, mister. 
There’s no need for anybody in this 
town to do without money. You go 
to City Hall, and they’ll give you a 
place to live. You stay there six 
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months, it’s yours. They’ll assign 
you a job, too. And you get paid 
for studying, like I said. Or march 1 
ing. Or taking exercise. They got 
homecrafts, too. They’re compul- 
sory, but you get paid big, and you 
make your own choice.” 

Mayor said shortly, “Have you 
found out where the money is com- 
ing from to pay for all this?” 

The man nodded. “Oh, sure. We 
get lessons in that, too. Newspa- 
pers carried a series on it. It goes 
like this: When we study, or have 

kids, or do any°of those things, we’re 
doing a service to the State, so we 
get paid for it. These ham and eggs, 

- now. Used to cost a lot, because so 

many guys took a profit out of it. 
Now each guy gets just what his 
service is worth. Farmer, distribu- 
tor, me. Same. thing with every- 
thing. . Nobody gets any profits. 

__Take these ham and eggs. What 

you paid was just what they was 
worth. I get my cut, the distributor, 
the farmer. State finances the whole 
deal and arranges the details.” 

Mayor felt shaken. If it would 
work — But it was all trickery. John 
Miller was entrenching himself so 
that his grafting wouldn’t be inter- 
rupted. 

“What about the interest on the 
farmer’s mortgage?” he asked dryly. 
“What about,the profits of the stock- 
holder in the concern?” 

The man shrugged. “State owns 
them all. Farmer owns his land. 
Interest is against the law. You 
know, that’s a funny thing. I al- 
^ ways sort of figured interest was 

screwy. Like as if money worked 
and had to be paid for working. 
There’s only, so much money in all. 
All right. Suppose it all earns 
money, interest, like that. Where 
you going to get the money to pay 
the other money for working? It’s 



screwy. Me, I like service, units. 
Want anything else, mister?” 

Mayor gave the man a dime, 
which was all he wanted. He got 
up and shuffled toward the door. 
The counterman called out after 
him. 

“Hey, if you’re sick, whyn’t ypu 
go to the hospital?” he said. “They 
pay you for coming. Keeping 
healthy is a‘ service to the State.” 

Mayor stepped out into the street, 
and the sun was bright and warm. 
It felt good, on his shoulders. He 
lifted his head and looked heavily 
about him. There were a lot of peo- 
ple in the parks, taking exercises in 
groups, playing games, marching in 
columns. 

“But John Miller is a murderer,” 
Mayor muttered. “He killed twen- 
ty-five thousand of these people in 
one night. He’s a revolutionist, a. 
traitor. This scheme won’t work. 
It’s camouflage so that John Miller 
can loot the entire city. He’ll walk 
out, and the entire social system will 
be disorganized. The whole place 
will be ripe for any kind of revolu- 
tion. Maybe that’s what he wants. 
Maybe he’s a revolutionist of some 
sort.” 

He stood there on the sunny . 
street, and he could not get his 
thoughts straight. He looked back 
at the lunchroom, and the operator 
was standing in the door, smiling. 

“Pretty picture, ain’t it?” he said. 
“Looks like Metropolis always comes 
up better than ever. Take those 
fires, now — ” . 

•Mayor said sharply: “What 

about initiative? What about effi- 
ciency? It’s all right to talk about 
service units and no profits, but 
what are you working for?” 

The man shook his head. “You 
got it wrong. All any guy ever 
works for is to live. Me, I’m living 
better than I ever did before. And 
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if I run this place right, I got a 
chance to go up. Run three or four, 
maybe. If I’m good enough, I’ll get 
a State job managing all of them. 
And more service units. Guy gets 
just what he’s worth. But no guy 
can take a whole lot of' money and 
smash another guy who hasn’t got 
much. No rich guy can start crowd- 
ing everybody else out of business.” 

“Your taxes will be high!” 

The man laughed. “You’re hard 
to sell, mister. Ain’t no taxes. State 
puts a charge for its services on ev- 
erything that’s sold. Management 
charge. State pays itself in service 
units. - Well, so long; I got a cus- 
tomer. Better go to that hospital, 
mister.” 

Mayor tramped toward the park, 
and his lips were grim. It sounded 
pretty, but so did Fascism and Com- 
munism and lots of other isms, as 
the propaganda told it. And this, 
man had swallowed propaganda 
wholesale. He was paid to learn it 
by heart! 

But Bill Mayor was an F. B. I. 
man, with a job to do; a mass mur- 
derer to catch. 

There was a man standing on a 
bench in the park making a speech. 
He was using a lot of biblical lan- 
guage and calling Metropolis . the 
Promised Land. He was talking 
about the Second Coming. About 
the New Lord. , 

Mayor listened to him, and felt 
his anger rising. He was too feeble 
to fight with his body. He was 
stripped of allies and friends. But 
he could still fight with words. 

He climbed up on another bench 
and lifted his gaunt arms, his wil- 
low staff toward the skies. He knew 
how r haggard he looked, and that was 
well. He made a good prophet. 

“You fools!” he cried out. “You 
utter idiots! Will you kiss the hand 



that kills your brothers and fa- 
thers?” 

Mayor got attention all right. 
The other speaker stared at him, 
open-mouthed. The people swung 
about. Men, playing baseball 
nearby, heard the deep bell of his 
voice and turned to peer toward the 
tall, bushy-haired man with a proph- 
et’s staff in his lifted hand, 

Mayor looked at the men about 
him, and slowly dropped his hands. 
“How many of you,” he said slowly, 
“lost loved ones and friends by the 
Blue Death? Lift your hand, any 
man who didn’t lose some dear one 
through the Blue Death!” 

In all the crowd before him, no 
hand was lifted. The people in the 
crowd glanced at each other un- 
easily. 

“The man you are praising,” 
Mayor said slowly. “The man you 
call the New Lord. He loosed the 
Blue Death upon you, as God once 
loosed the plagues upon Egypt. Do 
you know why?” 

Mayor had never done much 
speaking in public before. But he 
felt deeply. He was carried away 
by his anger and his helplessness. 
And he had these people. He could 
.feel their response to him. He shook 
the staff. 

“He thought these people you 
love were too dumb to live!” he cried. 
“That was the whole thing. The 
Blue Death was aimed at people 
whom this man — this man, I say — 
did not deem smart enough to live! 
This is the same man who tells you 
that you are too dumb to have chil- 
dren. . You walk into a room full of 
lights. If the machine says you’re 
dumb, you can’t have children. You 
can’t ever have a child anywhere. 
Do you know why? 

“Those machines sterilize you!” 
The other" speaker jumped down 
from his bench and strode through 
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‘ the ranks of the crowd. “You are a 
blasphemer!” he shouted. “You 
blaspheme the name of the Master!” 

Mayor laughed. It was harsh and 
reaching, his laughter. More men 
were gravitating toward the bench 
from which he spoke. Women were 
stopping, too. He had a consider- 
able crowd. He laughed and jeered 
down at the man who had challenged 
him. 

“So the Master wants to suppress 
the truth!” he said. “If you know 
the truth, tell it to these people! 
Didn’t this man, whom you call the 
Master, loose the Blue Death on the 
city?” , 

The preacher said, “You blas- 
pheme!” 

“Answer my question! But you 
can’t answer it!” Mayor shouted. 
You can ’f' answer it, except to say 
it is the truth. For I have told the 
truth!” 

The man looked uneasily about 
him. “It was done for. the good of 
the whole people!” he cried. “For 
the good of the State!” 

Mayor shouted him down. “For 
the good of the man you serve!” he 
cried. “To line his pockets with 
your money, with your wealth! Out- 
side of Metropolis, you couldn’t buy 
a gallon of gasoline, nor a ham sand- 
wich. You can’t spend service units 
anywhere else. And when the Masr 
ter skips with your money, what will 
you live on then P” 

The speaker turned away and 
began to make his way rapidly 
through the crowd. A woman 
snatched off his hat and hit at him 
with it. A man caught his coat col- 
lar, shouted a question. The , man 
\ripped free and began to run. 

“Let him go!” Mayor called. “He 
is only a servant! Listen, listen to 
what I have to tell you!” 

Just behind Mayor,, a voice spoke 



softly. “Good work, Bill, but cut 
it short. The cops will be here in a 
minute.” 

Mayor stiffened. He knew that 
voice — Marty Summers! He did 
not turn, but his words came out 
more hurriedly. 

• “Stop taking these things that 
happen about you as the acts or 
dictates of God,” he, said. “I. tell 
you that they are the works ^ a 
man, a man named John Miller. He 
had a criminal record. He is a rob- 
ber of banks, a murderer! Ask ques- 
tions. Ask yourself questions. Ask 
your neighbors. You have no se- 
curity,' and no freedom, except to do 
as this man orders! 

“This is not the Promised Land. 
It is a promissory land. You have 
given your whole wealth, your whole 
security and. future for scraps of 
paper that have no value at all. You 
are slaves to a man named Miller! 

“This is America! This is . the 
land of free speech, of free religion — 
of free men! 

“Then act like free men! Thro<v 
off the chains of John Miller!” 

Behind him, Summers whispered, 
“Here come the cops!” 

Mayor lifted his staff and pointed 
where two men in police blue were 
hurrying through the walks of the 
park. “There, you see your free- 
dom!” he said. “I dare to speak the 
truth, and the minions of John 
Miller come to destroy me! Judge 
by that, whether I speak the truth!” 

He climbed down painfully from 
the bench, and Summers hurried him 
into the shubbery that grew thickly 
against -the wall of the park. He felt 
Summers’ hand, warmly tight about 
his arm; the pain that racked him 
in his urgent need for haste did not 
touch him. 

“Golly, I’m glad to see you!” Sum- 
. mers whispered. “Kildering and L 
thought you had been shot, trying 
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to jump in the river. Hurry. I’ve 
got a car over the wall!” 

.Mayor’s face was white, streaked 
with sweat. “I did get shot,” he 
said harshly. “Take it easy, man!” 
'Summers shook his head. “You 
can't delay. The cops are right be- 
hind us. Come on, over the wall! 
I’ll lift you!” 

Mayor glanced toward Summers 
then, for the first time, and his eyes 
widened with shock. Summers’ 
youthfulness was gone from his face. 
His cheeks were drawn and gaunt,' 
and he had a pallor that matched 
Mayor’s own. There was a twitch- 
ing at his mouth corner, and his eyes 
were shadowed. 

There was no time for talk then, 
and Mayor struggled over the wall 
with Summers’ help, stumbled into 
the car. Instantly, Summers had 
the engine roaring. They swept into 
a howling turn, then into a side 
street. A gun blasted out behind 
them, and a police whistle screamed. 
Then the sound was lost. Summers 
drove grimly, bent over the wheel. 
He was fumbling in his inside coat 
pocket, and he dumped a leather 
case on the seat. J 
. “Give yourself a shot with that 
needle,” Summers said, and his voice 
sounded strained. 

Mayor opened the case slowly, 
looked down at a hypodermic, whose 
barrel already held fluid. 

“What the hell?” he demanded. 
“Morphine,” Summers explained 
shortly. “Knock yourself out 
quickly, or it will be too late. As 
soon as John Miller hears of this, 
he’ll set himself to drive you crazy. 
It isn’t hard. All he has to do is 
think about it for a while. Mor- 
phine knocks out the conscious 
mind, nullifies the attack!” 

Mayor fingered the hypodermic 
needle, deliberately rolled back his 



left sleeve. “So that’s what’s wrong 
with you, is it?” he asked somberly. 

Summers’ eyes glistened as they 
rolled toward the needle. He 
tongued his lips, and his mouth 
twitched more violently. 

“Shoot yourself!” he ordered 
harshly. “Yes, that’s what’s wrong 
with me. Try shooting yourself with 
morphine two and three times a day 
for weeks. Damn it,' Mayor — ” 

Bill Mayor jabbed the needle 
home, pressed down the plunger 
slowly. His own face was, suddenly, 
more haggard. 

“And Kildering?” he asked slowly. 
“Kildering isn’t human,” Sum- 
mers said heavily. “He’s damned 
near a superman himself, the way he 
stands it. He ... he never seems 
to sleep. Fill the needle . again. 
Mayor,, before you pass out. 
There’s a vial there.” He sighed. 
“Kildering saw the angel with the 
flaming sword face to face, with mor- 
phine already in him, but it didn’t 
faze Kildering. That was when we 
murdered the mayor.” 

Mayor said shortly: “Miller had 

got to O’Shea, eh? I had to kill 
the commander of those troops out 
there. I heard about O’Shea. His 
home burned down, didn’t it?” 
“Kildering did that, too,” he said. 
“Knocked me out to save me from 
the angel. Gambled on my recov- 
ering in time to carry him out be- 
fore we were burned up alive. I Kad 
on a police uniform. Walked right 
through twenty cops with Kildering 
over my shoulder.” Summers shook 
his head. “Kildering’s arm hasn’t 
been right since then, though. It’s 
not healing as quickly, as it should.” 
Mayor refilled the needle, put it 
away in its case and shoved it into 
Marty’s inside pocket. His brain, 
for the moment, felt extraordinarily 
clear. The pain in his back was less. 
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“We can lick John Miller,” he 
said steadily. “The three of us just 
got to keep preaching the truth- Get 
enough pepple stirred up, they’ll 
throw off John Miller themselves.” 
Summers whipped around a cor- 
ner on two wheels, cut through a 
narrow alley and doubled back the 
way he had come: “You can’t throw 
off a man who doesn’t seem even to 
exist,” he said heavily. “They wor- 
ship him in the churches here. We 
found his harem.” 

“By God!” Mayor cried. “Then 
we’ve got him!” 

Marty sriiiled faintly. “It isn’t 
that kind of harem,” he said quietly. 
“It’s a very efficient private hospi- 
tal for the girls and women whom 
John Miller selects. He’s not a lib- 
ertine, Bill. He just wants to pro- 
duce as many children as possible, 
so there’ll be more supermen.” 
“More supermen!” Mayor said 
dully. “But, good God, we can’t go 
around killing babies!” 

Mayor’s mind was clouding. The 
pulsing roar of the motor lulled his 
senses. 

Summers’ mouth twitched. It 
was strangely like the grimace of 
Walter Kildering. “John Miller 
does, though,” he said. “Miller kills 
all of his sons and daughters that 
don’t come up to his 'standard. 
Don’t know just how. Just looks 
at them, they say, and they die. We 
set’ a trap at the hospital one night, 
and John Miller almost got us\ He 
was smart. Sent his madness to us, 
before he came there. We just man- 
aged to guess what was, happening 
and take our shots in time. That’s 
why we keep the needles charged 
now.” 

Mayor lolled back on the cush- 
ions and the pulsing roar' of the mo- 
tor mpved inside of him. . He was 
asleep. 



Marty Summers looked at him 
and there was commiseration in his 
hollow eyes. “You poor devil,” he 
said;- “why in hell didn’t you stay 
away?” ‘ 

Mayor stirred a little. His fist v 
knotted slowly. “John Miller!” he 
said. “Gotta destroy John Miller 
before he — ” 

He slumped back, and Summers 
sucked in a quivering sigh. He 
looked’ nervously about him. John 
Miller was working on Mayor now. 

If Miller decided to tackle him, 
too — Summers found himself grind- 
ing down oh the gas. He smiled 
ruefully and eased off on it. You 
couldn’t run away from Miller. He’d 
just have to take a chance on it, this 
time. He was defiant, reckless. To 
hell with Miller! - 

There was a haunting fear in his 
eyes.. 

Summers cut in behind the cot- 
tage where they had been living for 
two days. It was a terrific struggle 
to carry Bill Mayor -into the house, 
but he managed it. He dumped him 
on the bed, stripped him and bent 
over the wound in Mayor’s back. It 
was pretty badly inflamed. He 
dressed it. * 

Marty had just finished that job 
when he heard a car slide to a halt 
out back, and presently heard the 
quiet, tired steps of Walter Kilder- 
ing. He straightened, sent his low 
shout through the house. 

“Mayor’s back!” he called. 

Kildering came into the room 
slowly. “The cops are looking for 
him, because of that speech in the 
park,” he said. “1 was able to iden- 
tify him from the description. Be- 
sides, I was expecting him after what 
happened to the State army last 
night. He did a good job there, but 
it wasn’t good enough.” 

Kildering dropped into a chair. 
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tossed a newspaper to the bed, The 
headlines screamed: 

ANGEL TURNS' BACK ARMY! 



ENTIRE FORCE WIPED OUT BY MASTER! 

Kildering said heavily: ‘T won- 

der if anyone, anything, can be good 
enough - to . eliminate — John Miller.” 

Summers shook his head. “You 
can’t even tell_ them th'at this ‘angel’ 
is Miller’s psychic projection. They 
just glare at you and say, ‘An angel 
is an angel!’ Try and answer that 
one. Any luck?” 

Kildering kneaded the hand of his 
broken arm. It was puffy, dry-look- 
ing. “I managed to see three big 
former land ' holders,” he said. 
“They’re willing enough to help — if 
there’s no danger to themselves!” 
His voice sounded bitter. “What 
was Mayor’s talk about in the park? 
The papers called it blasphemy.” 

Summers explained. “I think I 
may have. hit on something, Kilder- 
ing,” he said slowly. “I checked 
up with twelve women who have 
lost babies. I’m pretty sure one of 
them knows Miller and can reach 
him.” 

Kildering’s eyes sharpened. “Was 
she bitter?” 

“No,” said Summers finally. 

Kildering got up and left the 
room. He began clattering pans in 
the kitchen of the house and Sum- 
mers went in to. help him. “Mayor 
should be coming around in an hour 
or so,” he said. “That lighter shot 
you figured out worked on him just 
in time.” 

Kildering didn’t answer. He was 
standing in the middle of the floor, 
with a frying pan in his hand. He 
stared at it, then moved slowly to- 
ward the stove. 

“You give me that woman’s 



name,” he said curtly. “I’m going 
to see her.” 

Kildering went without waiting 
to eat, and Marty prepared a meal 
for Mayor and himself. Kildering 
came back just as they were sitting 
down to eat. 

Kildering said somberly, “I think, 
before the night is over, that we’ll 
se'e Miller!” 

Mayor started to his feet, and his 
chair crashed to the floor. Summers’ 
clenched fists rested on the table, 

“When?” he asked harshly. 

Kildering’s face grim. Color 
burned in his cheeks. “We’ll get a 
call from a woman in about an hour. 
I’d better tell you what I did. I 
told this woman, whom Marty 
found, all about us, and how we 
were F. B. I. men intent on destroy- 
ing John Miller. She wasn’t, I dis- 
covered, interested in causing him, 
trouble, but - she was interested in 
doing him a favor — not that she said 
so. 

“I told her that she need not fear 
the insanity or the death that Miller 
could send, that we had a protection 
against that. We have been operat- 
ing here since before. the Blue Heath 
and have done a lot of things to hurt 
Miller. I told her what they were, 
and what. our future plans are.” 

Summers said, incredulously, “Are 
you crazy, Kildering?” 

Kildering just shook his head. “I 
told her what rewards she could 
gain, plus our protection, by telling 
us how to find Jojin Miller. I in- 
sisted that we had the means to pro- 
tect her against the ‘angel with the 
flaming sword’ and the insanity. 

“When she tells John Miller about 
that, he’ll believe her. He is un- 
doubtedly aware of his failure to 
destroy us. Yes, I think that we 
can count on being led to Miller’s 
hide-out.” 
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Bill Mayor slumped into his chair. 
He said hoarsely: "““You mean that 
you’re deliberately allowing us to be 
led into a trap? A trap that will be 
set the way John Miller wants it? 
Good God, Kildering, this isn’t an 
ordinary criminal you’re . playing 
with. It’s . . . it’s John Miller!” 

Kildering’s lips twisted. “Yes, I 
know. Also, it has become quite 
apparent that, unless John Miller 
wants us to find him, we will never" 
succeed in doing it. This is the only 
way. To make John Miller want us 
to find him!” 

“He’ll destroy, us!” Summers 
whispered it. 

ICildering said: “Probably. You 
have a wife, Marty. Mayor, you’re 
wounded. I’ll go alone.” 

-Mayor laughed. “You will, like 
hell!’.’ 

Summers was on his feet. “Lis- 
ten, Kildering,” he snapped. “You 
can’t — ” 

- Kildering leaned across the table 
and laid out his hand there, palm 
up. And he was smiling. His rare 
smile that could be so gentle.'' 

“Forgive me,” he said simply, 
“and be patient. I have so framed 
the information given to this woman 
that John Miller will be primarily 
interested in destroying me. He will 
believe that I alone know the method 
of protecting persons from his pow- 
ers. So he will want to destroy me, 
first of all. If you decide, after I 
have finished talking, to help- me, 
that will be your chance. You can 
start shooting the moment you see 
him. It should suffice.” 

Mayor said slowly, “You mean 
that, while he is killing you, we will 
kill him.” 

Kildering said- quietly: , “Some- 
thing like that, though I doubt that 
either one of you would survive me 
very long in that event. A matter 



of precedence at the gates of hell. 
No more. ,It is the only way.” 
Summers echoed numbly,. “Yes, 
the only way!” He thought for a 
moment of Anne, and felt a great 
emptiness in his chest.. He said 
again, violently, “The only way!” 
Kildering said: “The only way 

to destroy John Miller. But you 
still have the Opportunity to drop 
out. No, let me explain.” 

Kildering leaned forward, rested 
his forehead against his hand. - 
- “Mayor, you haven’t seen much 
of Metropolis under Miller,” he said. 
“It is a pretty happy place. There 
isn’t much doubt that Miller’s genius 
extends to government. This' city 
is a perfect socialist State. What 
is more important is that it works! 
I don’t know how much of that is 
attributable to John Miller’s psychic 
powers and the religious worship 
with which people regard him. But 
it works. Now, remember that. 

“John Miller destroyed . the old 
city with fire; by psychic suggestion, 
he planned the new one. I can’t 
prove it, but I’m convinced of the 
fact. The modus operandi was the 
same, and there was the same care-v 
lessness of human life. 

“John Miller killed wholesale the 
lower mental stratum of life in the 
city. He is preventing the unfit 
from breeding. He has abolished 
banks and the banking practices 
which many people blame, in. part, 
for the great depression. He has 
made the people happy and self- 
sufficient. He is educating them. 

“The prisons and hospitals are 
empty, through his greater science.” 
Mayor spoke, with strain in his 
voice. “He is. doing this to line his 
own pockets!” 

Kildering looked up, his lips 
twitched. “Perhaps. I think the 
purpose for which- he does all this 
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is something more to be feared. Let 
me go on . 

“The people have a large amount 
of freedom. I think they will have 
more when John Miller is secure 
against interference.” 

Mayor said / violently: “You 

didn’t see what he did to the gov- 
ernor of the State, to the people of 
Capital City, to the National Guard 
that was about to attack him!” 
Summers said slowly, “You, 
Mayor, haven’t seen Metropolis!” 
Mayor whirled on him.- “Are you 
defending John Miller?” 

Summers’ smile was faint. There 
was a twitching in his mouth cor- 
ners and his eyes were haggard. 
Mayor looked at him, then caught 
Summers’ arm. 

“I’m sorry, old man. You’ve 
made a drug addict out of yourself, 
fighting him. Kildering-—” 

“Let me finish,” Kildering said, 
and his voice was weary. “These 
are the things that John Miller has 
done. He has committed every 
crime in the statutes; he has vio- 
lated human laws— but he has set 
up something like an ideal govern- 
ment, and the people are happy! 

“You have to weigh these things 
at their full value, for I fully be- 
lieve we hold John Miller’s life in 
our hands.” 

Summers leaned forward. “What’s 
the other side, Walter?” 

Kildering started visibly at the 
sound of his own first name. He 
wasn’t used to it, and for a mo- 
ment^his eyes were uncertain. He 
reached, out and dropped a hand on 
Summers’ wrist. His voice was 
deeper. . 

“THe other side is simply this,” 
he said. “It is the purpose for which 
John Miller is breeding so many 
sons and daughters.” 

“Purpose?” Summers’ voice was 



vague, and his eyes were blank with 
inward thoughts. 

“What purpose?” Mayor snapped. 
Kildering’s fist knotted slowly. 
“It’s quite simple, isn’t it?” he asked. 
“John Miller is establishing a race 
of supermen — to be served by the 
human race, as slaves!” 

Mayor echoed the word blankly. 
His face flushed and he pitched to 
his feet. , 

“ Slaves /” he repeated. 

“Quite well cared for, probably 
very happy,” Kildering said, “but 
none the less slaves. This is the 
purpose for which Miller builds. His 
violence against individuals has been 
passionless save wjien two F. B. I. 
men proached the mother of one 
of hi. children. She was — shall I 
say royalty? Then he used the 
‘mystery ray.’ I think we can safely 
assume that those two comrades of 
• Ours, now dead, saw the ‘angel with 
the flaming sword.’ 

“Miller will continue passionless, 
allowing people to worship him, de- 
stroying the unfit, spreading his per- 
fect State over Wichinois, over the 
United States, over the world. The 
human slaves will serve and wor- 
ship him!” 

Mayor said hoarsely: “Good 

God! Even if we destroy John 
Miller, we can’t stop that! There 
must be hundreds of supermen and 
superwomen growing among us.” 
Summers said thickly: “I feel a 

little . - . . sick. Do you think 
Miller is attacking?” 

“He’ll wait,” Kildering said 
grimly. “Mayor, you forget one 
thing. A mutation can’t breed true 
until the second generation, and then 
only a -small percentage of the in- 
bred stock will be supermen. 

“Hundreds of them scattered over 
Wichinois. Superman will recur 
among their children, but by that 
time the leavening of their inheri- 
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tance may have lifted the human 
race to something more nearly ap- 
proaching parity. Superman is, in 
any case, inevitable. With the mul- 
tiplicity of X-ray and radium con- 
centrations, .mutations are bound to 
occur. Inevitably they will, sooner 
or later, assume the form of another 
superman. Our race must confront 
that as inescapable, and prepare for 
it.” 

Walter Kildering pushed himself 
to his feet. His bad arm was puffy 
and unhealthy, his face drawn as 
fine as platinum wire. 

‘’There is one point I want to 
drive home,” lie said slowly. “It is 
more important than anything else. 
If you go with me, remember this: 
Our decision is made. John Miller, 
must die — but there must be not 
even one second's delay in shoot- 
ing !” 

Mayor’s eyes narrowed. “There 
is a reason for that?” 

Kildering leaned forward. “Have 
you met any of the women whom 
John Miller has chosen?” he asked 
“Have you met a man to whom the 
‘angel with the flaming sword’ has 
appeared?” ; 

Mayor said angrily, “Yes!” 

“Then you understand,” Kilder- 
ing said, more slowly. “Men who 
meet John Miller worship him — as 
dogs do men!” " 

Kildering looked at Mayor and 
Summers fixedly, felt the resolution 
in their eyes. 

“It is a thing to fear,”. he said 
finally. “We must shoot before we 
become — dogs!”' 

He sat down then, and his voice’ 
turned dull. “That’s the whole pic- 
ture, gentlemen. My own decision 
is made. The rest is up to you.” 

Mayor’s lips pulled down thinly. 
He whipped out his revolver, swiftly 
checked its loading. 



Summers was utterly pale. “I 
think we should each have two 
guns,” he said harshly. “We don’t 
know how many seconds we’ll be 
able to, shoot. An increased rate of 
fire is desirable!” 

It w^s ridiculously easy, after all 
these weeks of futile battle, to trail 
the woman John Miller, was sup- . 
posed to love. The.'verv ease of it 
was ominous in tlie extreme. The 
faces of the three men, in their trail- 
ing car, were pale and grim. Their 
eyes were a little blank, in the man- 
ner of men whose thoughts . are all 
within themselves. But in the 
grimness of their set" jaws,, in the 
slow tension of all their movements 
their determination was written. 

The woman they followed parked 
her car before an ordinary apart- 
ment building and went in, eagerly. 
Summers darted ahead and spotted 
the apartment to which she went. 

• “The second floor, a door right 
opposite the head of the steps,” he 
reported. 

Kildering nodded, and led the way 
up the stairs. Mayor hitched him- 
self up by a violent grip upon the 
railing; Summers crowded close be- 
hind on the other side. So they 
reached the head of the steps and 
gazed at the door behind which they 
would find John Miller! 

Kildering looked at Summers, 
held out his hand. He shook si- 
lently witli Bill Mayor. There was 
no need for words. The men took 
a revolver in each fist, and" that way 
they moved toward the door. 

They were a tatterdemalion crew, 
these men who carried the hope of 
the human race in their hands! Kil- 
dering walked steadily, his head 
proud, his shoulders braced in a sem- 
blance of their old confidence. The 
sling of his broken arm- was dirty. 
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and the slash across his cheek had 
left a crimson, twisted scar. 

On his left, Bill Mayor shuffled, 
and there was still the gaunt fury 
of a prophet “about him. His long 
black hair was unkempt, and his 
bones seemed too large for his skin. 
' And Summers was. thin and 
wasted. His face twitched with the 
jerk of drug-starved nerves. His 
eyes burned darkly. He seemed 
young again tonight, a kid bucking 
a game that was too tough for him. 
But fighting; in there, fighting. 

They marched to the N door like 
that, these three scarecrow men car- 
rying the hope of the human race — 
the spirit of all the centuries to come. 

Summers reached out to the door. 
His hand, clutching a gun, could just 
compass the doorknob, too. He 
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knob and threw the door wide. 

The three men wedged into the 
apartment of John Miller. They 
raced forward. One of them shouted. 
Or perhaps it was all three of them 
together. It was despair, and rage, 
and rare courage. Humans, going 
into battle. 

The' door vibrated and closed. . 

It closed, and no guns spoke. Si- 
lence — and the door did not open. 



Time passed — and the door did not 
open. 

When, finally, the. knob turned, 
it was slowly. The movement of 
the door, swinging wide, was a de- 
liberate thing; ceremonious. 

Walter Kildering and Bill Mayor 
. walked out together, quietly. They 
looked at each other, not speaking. 
Their faces were still drawn, still 
weary, but their eyes were shining. 

Summers came afterward, and his 
head was lifted; his teeth glistened 
between faintly parted lips. It was 
as if he listened to far-off music. 

Walter Kildering pulled back his 
shoulders. He glanced toward the 
door, closed now, and touched his 
two comrades on the arm to move 
them toward the steps. 

_ “Come od, men,” he sa.id. “Come 
'm. We have work to do — for the 
\ His voice was reverent, 
as men speak in the presence of their 
God. . 

The three men moved down the 
steps softly, pride in the carriage of 
their heads. Three men going down- 
stairs, happy in the service of their 
master, the service of John Miller; 
carrying down with them the hope 
of the human race — the spirit of all 
the centuries that might have come. 

Three slaves. 
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Illustrated 

Like a sounding whale plagued 
by hunters, the U-213 lifted her 
fluked tail and plunged toward the 
bottom. Down, down she went, trail- 
ing a necklace of bubbles forced 
from her ballast tanks. Now a darker 
streamer was torn from her side by 
the rushing water and wafted to the 
surface. There it spread, glowing 
with myriad colors under the ; cold 
northern sun, to mark the descent 
of the steel leviathan. 

In the bowels of the monster si- 
lence reigned, save for the intrusive 
rumbling of the waters as she clove 
through the depths." The pale lights 
made masks of the faces of the crew,' 
who, braced in grotesque attitudes 
against the steep descent, waited in 
stolid patience for orders — or death. 
Amidships, in the cluttered control 
chamber, Korvettenkapitan Lothar 
Diedrich fixed his monocle in a dis- 
passionate gaze on the crawling 
needles of the fathometer. 

When the point quivered on “40” 
he barked an order and a square, 
bronzed giant beside him wrenched 
at the spokes of a wheel set into 
the steel bulkhead. The needle 
slowed in its- course around the dial 
and the deck, was level. The rum- 
bling of the water died away to a 
faint murmur. Diedrich released 
his hold on the periscope standard 
and turned to his second in com- 
mand. . 

“We fooled them,” he remarked in 
a cold, brittle tone. “One would 
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think they would get wise to that . 
old oil trick. But the dumwtkopf 
will steam back to Kirkwall at full 
speed to brag that another raider 
has been destroyed. Here”— he 

caught a headphone set from an im- . 
passive sailor and held them out — 
“listen. Their propeller beat grows 
fainter already.”. 

Qberleutnant Graf Gunther von 
Rothberg accepted the phones and 
clapped one to his ear. The rhythmic 
throbbing of the. English destroyer’s 
screws was barely audible, even 
though amplified by the sensitive 
audiophone. . ; 

“This calls for a toast,” he grinned 
at the bearded commander. 

“It will have to be schnapps 
then,” the other retorted. “The 
champagne we took from that 
Frenchman two weeks ago is all 
gone. Call the steward.” 

While the. crew looked on wood- 
enly, but none the less thirstily, the 
two Junkers, with the assistance of 
the engineer and gunnery officers, 
drank damnation to the enemy. 

Meanwhile, the U-213, her mo- 
tors stopped, hung in the black 
depths, three hundred feet below the 
surface and aii equal distance from 
the oozy black, bottom. 

It had been a successful hunt for 
the Kraken. Five porpoises, a small 
whale and thousands of herring were 
digesting ■ inside the great bag that 
was its stomach. With its eight 




The Kraken tightened angrily about this 
invader, confused by its hard, inedible shell. 
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sucker-lined tentacles folded com- 
placently over the pink mouth of the 
bag, and its two long feelers thrown 
out in the current, just in case some- 
thing in the way of dessert came 
along, the Kraken floated comfort- 
ably at a depth of some twenty 
fathoms. 

Then, without warning, the great 
bag was suddenly constricted. The 
whale shot from the pink mouth like 
a discharged torpedo, followed im- 
mediately by the remains* of the 
porpoises and a dark cloud that had 
been a. school of herring. The ten 
serpentine arms writhed as the de- 
flated bag twisted around the cal- 
careous slab that served the Kraken 
as a skeleton. 

Scarcely had the Kraken resumed 
his natural shape when 'that ter- 
rible, invisible force seized it again. 
Four times in all was the monster 
subjected to this weird squeeze, and 
the experience left it momentarily 
helpless and not a~ little afraid. 

Twelve centuries had passed since 
the Kraken was spawned in the cold 
North Sea, a miniature of its pres- 
ent self, not one tenth as large as. 
the smallest sucker disk on its new- 
est tentacle. It was ten since the 
growing cephalopoda even then a 
giant among its race, had learned to 
seize those strange fish that swam 
only on the surface and pick off the 
tiny but delectable parasites that 
cluttered their backs. Fully two 
centuries ago the Kraken, stung 
painfully by these same queer fish, 
had abandoned the surface of the 
sea and taken to the quiet depths. 

Even , here, the monster now re- 
membered, it had not always been 
safe. This was not the first time 
it had suffered from that invisible 
but none the less potent squeeze. 
But the sea offered -only two realms: 
the surface and the depths. The 
Kraken had been driven from one. 



It determined to fight for the other. 

With a flash of its broad fins that, 
stretching along each side of its bag- 
like stomach, made that vast ap- 
pendage serve also in lieu of a body, 
the Kraken surged forward. Its two - 
long feeler tentacles probed the dark- 
ness ahead, searching for this new 
enemy. 

Diedrich lowered his glass to re- 
. ceive the report of a stocky boots- 
mannsmaat. “No leaks, no plates 
strained, Herr Kapitan.” 

“Good,” nodded the commander. 
“Not that I expected anything of the 
sort-r- Gentlemen, may trouble al- 
ways'avoid us by as wide a berth as 
the Englander depth bombs give 
us.” . 

“Sinful,” remarked' von Rothberg. 
“Wasting all that money just to 
kill a few fish.” 

The others laughed and held out 
their, glasses to the steward. But 
the amber liquor never- reached 
them. Even as the man -tilted the 
bottle, the V-213 rolled heavily to 
port, then swung back in'an arc that 
laid her on her beam ends. Men 
and gear were catapulted across the 
narrow chambers, and from the bow 
came a rumble and screams of 
agony. The gunnery officer was the 
first to extricate himself from the 
tangle in -the control chamber. 

“A torpedo is loose,” he cried, 
clambering awkwardly over the 
maze of pipes, wires and valves that 
lined the submarine’s sides. The 
next moment he was hurled into a 
. corner where his head hit a pipe 
with a 1 sickening crunch. 

The ship rolled faster, in ever 
lengthening arcs, while the crew tum- 
bled about helplessly. Cries of pain 
and alarm echoed through the white 
steel tunnel, punctuated 'with the 
metallic clamor of tools and gear 
gone wildly adrift. 
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“Battle stations!” roared Diedrich, 
clawing to his feet. A rivulet of 
blood trickled down his face and r 
disappeared into his golden beard, 
but. the monocle still glittered in his 
right eye. “Secure all! Stand by 
to blow tanks!” 

A warning siren cut through the 
clamor and men fought their way 
to their posts, where they clung des- 
perately to anything that would af- 
ford a hand hold. 

“Blow all tanks!” 

Hissing and gurgling, the com- 
pressed air slowly forced the sea wa- 
ter out of the buoyancy tanks. 
Lightened, the U-213 started to rise 
to the surface. But with her own 
increasing buoyancy and the lessen- 
ing of the pressure, she rolled more 
and more violently. Her stern 
seemed held in a vise, but the bow 
threshed about wildly. The com- 
mander, eying theoinstruments, was 
frankly bewildered. 

“Name of God, what is it?” cried 
von Rothberg. 

Diedrich shook his head. The 
U-213 was up to twenty fathoms 
and rising fast — but nowhere near 
as fast as she should. “Full ahead, 
both motors!” he barked. 

Under the impetus of her twin 
screws, the U-213 surged ahead. At 
once the violence of the rolling de : 
creased, and the bow no longer 
whipped about like a charged wire. 

7 “Up ship!” Diedrich commanded. 
Men sprang to the levers controlling 
the elevator planes and the sub- 
marine began to climb. Faster and 
faster moved the needle of the fath- 
ometer, until it read zero. The ship 
gave one final spurt and came down 
to an even keel with a bone-jarring 
crash. 

“All clear on the surface,” Die- 
drich muttered, revolving the peri- 
scope. “Surface battle stations! 
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We’ll see what was playing with 
us.” 

The hatch overhead clanged open 
and the commander, followed by his 
lieutenant and three seamen, two of 
whom carried an unmounted ma- 
chine gun, climbed the steel ladder 
to the chariot bridge. While the 
seamen mounted the gun, the two 
officers scanned the choppy surface 
of the sea. 

“Nothing!” growled von Roth- 
berg. “Not a thing in sight. But 
what could have, tossed us around? 
Submarine volcano eruption?!’. 

“No,” answered Diedrich. “Noth- 
ing like that. We’d have felt the 
heat. Did you notice, after the mo- 
tors started, the ship hung for a mo- 
ment, then leaped like a frightened 
hare? Something had hold of us.” 

The sea gave no answer. Except 
for half a dozen wheeling gulls, there 
was not another living thing in sight. 
Forward, a somewhat battered gun 
crew had the 105-millimeter rifle 
stripped for action and were look- 
ing grimly about for a target. 

“Switch to. the Diesels,” Diedrich 
ordered. “No use running down 
our batteries.” The humming of 
the electric motors ceased and the 
coughing of the surface engines took 
its place. Diedrich took the wheel 
and swung the U-213 in a wide cir- 
cle. “We were going almost due 
north when we came up,” he com- 
mented. “We’ll backtrack a little. 
Maybe we’ll raise something.” 

It was perhaps five minutes later 
that vori~ Rothberg turned a puzzled 
face to his commander. “We seem 
to be slowing down,” he said. 

Diedrich turned from his search 
of the surface and shot a glance 
ahead. The bow wave was rapidly 
diminishing, and what little there 
still was could be accounted for by 
the rising wind and current. Aft 
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there was a tremendous boil as the 
powerful screws bit into the solid 
water. The ship was beginning to' 
vibrate. 

“This is it,” the commander said 
softly. “Look alive, now.” His 
hand sought the engine-room tele- 
graph and rang to “Stop.” The. 
vibration ceased and the ship rode 1 
easily. 

“ Gott im himmel!” 

The cry was wrung from one of 
the gunners forward. He stood up 
to his knees in the green water, 
seemingly rooted to a spot from 
which his comrades had retreated. 
The man cried aloud again, then 
whipped out his knife and stabbed 
viciously at something close to his 
legs. 

“She’s going down by the -bow,” 
the lieutenant, cried, starting for- 
ward. “The gun platform’s awash.” 
He had scarcely cleared the high 
bridge when the gunner, still scream- 
ing, was borne across the deck and 
disappeared into the water off the 
port side. ’His mates stood by 
dumbly. 

“Grab» him!” shouted the officer.. 
“Do something! Schnell!” 

Then von Rothberg, too, halted 
dumbly. Creeping across the. taper- 
ing deck of the submarine were six 
immense, tentacles,- each as thick as 
a hundred-year oak. Slowly ^delib- 
erately they moved, three rising from 
each side of the ship. As the tips, 
met and passed, like nothing so 
much as a monstrous, living claw, 
the deck dipped under their weight 
and green water poured through the 
open forward hatch. * 

“The hatch!” roared Diedrich 
from the bridge. “Close it!” 

The command was unnecessary. 
Willing hands appeared from below 
and the steel hatch clanged shut. 
A series of muffled rings followed as 
the dogs were locked home. A cry 



went up from the remaining gun- 
ners. 

“The Kralcen! The Krakenl .We 
are lost!” 

“Swing that rifle around,” ordered 
the commander. “Train it on those 
damned tentacles where they clear 
the ship. . Rapid fire, if you value 
your lives.” 

From Diedrich’s side came the 
chatter of the machine gun. A line 
of holes appeared along the nearest 
tentacle. But the beast under the 
ship minded them as little as a bull 
minds -the scratch of a thorn bush. 
The tentacle quivered slightly, but 
did not pause in its course across 
the deck. ’ . 

The rifle spat flame, and as the 
roar of the explosion rocked the men 
on the bridge they . saw .one. of the 
six mighty arms whip- into' the air 
and fall limply into the sea. A cheer 
went up from tire gunners as they 
rammed home another round. Again 
the big rifle spoke, and again a sev- 
ered tentacle slithered back into 
the green sea. 

Ausgueken /” . ' ■ 

Diedrich screamed the warning, 
'but, deafened by the reports of the 
big rifle, the gunners failed to hear 
it. Another second and it was too 
late. The Kraken’s two feeler ten-, 
tacles, five times as long as its eight 
regular arms, had risen from the 
sea and hung over the exulting gun 
crew, the spatulate tips undulating. 
,Then, striking with the speed of 
vipers, they scooped up the five men 
and pulled them under the surface. 

By now the great tentacles . were 
seemingly endless loops thrown over 
the fore part of the slender hull. 
The immense weight of the monster, 
whose displacement exceeded that 
of the U-213 herself, was steadily 
pulling the submarine under. 

“Prepare to dive!” groaned Die- 
drich. The siren wailed in the bow- 
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els of the ship as the survivors 
dropped down the ladder. The wa- 
ter was already lapping at the 
chariot bridge as the commander, 
with a last despairing look forward, 
descended and closed the hatch. 

“We can’t fight that monster,” he 
told the lieutenant, who was regard- 
ing him questioningly. “Not now, 
anyway, while it’s clinging to the 
ship.” 

1 “Perhaps it Will shift forward,” 
von Rothberg said hopefully. “In 
front of the tubes. And then — ” 

“Are you a fool?” snapped Die- 
drich. “Would you explode a tor- 
pedo under our very bows? We 
might as well seek the depth bombs 
of the English.” 

In its present position the sub- 
marine was absolutely helpless. Its 
bow, under the weight of the Kra- 
ken, was submerged, while its stern 
stood clear of the surface. 

“Flood the forward tanks,” 
snapped Diedrich. “We’ll try a 
crash dive. Maybe we can shake 
that teujel off. Shades of the good 
Bishop Pontoppidan. He was not 
far wrong when he described the 
Kraken as being two kilometers 
across.” 

“You believe those superstitions, 
Herr Kapitan?” cried von Rothberg 
above the gurgling of the sea water. 

“I believe my own eyes, leut- 
nant ,” the older man snapped back. 
“Did you recognize that monster? 
It is a cuttlefish, a cephalopod. But 
the grosspapa of them all. It must 
be hundreds of years old, if not a 
thousand. I’m afraid poor Heinkel, 
the gunner, was right. It is the 
-Kraken.” 

“But the Kraken,” insisted von 
Rothberg, “has not been reported in 
two hundred years. Be reasonable, 
Herr Kapitan. This is bad enough 
as it is.” 



“ ‘Reported,’ no. But how do you 
know the monster has not been 
sighted ? How many North Sea 
fishermen could engage this beast 
and return home to tell of it? What 
chance would a smack, or a trawler, 
even, have? Only our steel plates 
have saved us.” 

Von Rothberg would have pro- 
tested further, but just then the 
U-boat’s stern sank beneath the wa- 
ter and the screws took hold, driv- 
ing the ship toward the bottom. 
Diedrich spun to his instruments, 
and signaled for the stern tanks to 
be flooded, to restore the ship’s equi- 
librium when the Kraken had been 
shaken off. 

As the Kraken bored through 
the depths, anger seethed along the 
few nerve threads that served the 
monster as a brain. It was not so 
much the pain of being squeezed — 
for, with its limited nervous system, 
the Kraken did not. feel pain easily 
— but the loss of its dinner. It had 
been many years since the Krakep 
had dined so well. Those odd fish 
that swam on the surface, and which, 
long ago, drove him to the depths, 
-.were gobbling up the best of the 
schools. The Kraken knew this, be- 
cause it had occasionally caught and 
crushed such fish and found tons of 
herring inside. 

But still, the Kraken was not a 
natural fighter. Not since it had 
passed its hundredth birthday had 
it found it necessary to fight for its 
life. Nor, with its vast bulk and 
infinitesimal brain, was it easily 
aroused. Twenty-odd years before 
— it might have been yesterday to 
the Kraken — that strange but pow- 
erful squeeze had seized it. Some- 
times its pressure was violent, some- 
times merely annoying. The Kraken 
had almost forgotten it when it was 
caught again in the diamond pat- 
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terned quadruple explosion of the 
ash cans dumped on the V-213. 

Had the Kraken found no enemy, 
the odds are the monster would have 
gone on, seeking another dinner. 
But the submerged U-boat lay in its 
path. 

The instant the Kraken ’s feelers 
contacted the cold steel hull they 
recoiled. Cautiously the Kraken ad- 
vanced, until its- huge globular eyes 
were focused on the motionless ship. 
It looked like a whale, but the Kra- 
ken knew very well it wasn’t. No 
whale,- even asleep, would allow its 
natural enemy to approach so 
closely. Around, over and under 
the stranger the Kraken swam. Then, 
becoming bolder, the monster shot 
out its feelers and seized the fluked 
tail. Still there was no sign of life. 
The Kraken drifted up to the ship, 
wrapped its many working arms 
around the tapering hull, and 
squeezed. 

But the stranger ignored the. pres- 
sure — a pressure which would have 
reduced’ %. sperm whale to a pulp. 
It merely rolled under the ICraken’s 
weight. .Then, without warning, it 
came to life. Water spurted from 
its sides and it struggled toward the 
surface. Grimly the Kraken held 
onto its prize until the sea boiled 
in its face and forced it away. 

Nothing daunted, the monster fol- 
lowed the stranger to the surface, 
where it started to swim away. Now 
the Kraken knew what it was: one 
of the odd fish that were so deplet- 
ing its food supply. If so, there 
should be titbits, even if the fish it- 
self was as indigestible as others of 
its kind. Flicking its immense fins, 
the Kraken followed, came up un- 
der the other and seized it again 
just behind the head. This time it 
would not escape. 

Patiently the sucker disks crawled 
up and over the. steel hull, tighten- 



ing the grip of the mighty tentacles. 
As the tips of the serpentine arms 
looped back under the hull, the Kra- . 
ken noticed one of the titbits St 
sought stuck to a sucker disk. _ 

A silent, gulp, and Kanoniersmaat 
Rudolph' Himmler had paved the 
way for his shipmates.' 

. The sudden loss of two tentacles 
startled the Kraken, but only for a 
moment. Its appetite whetted by 
the remaining poor wretches scooped 
off the' deck by his feelers, he re- ' 
newed his efforts to subdue the big 
stranger. This time he was pre- 
pared for any sudden maneuver, and 
'was not shaken off when the ship 
dove headlong toward the bottom. 

Half an hour later “the Kraken, 
swimming backward by expelling 
powerful jets of water from its gills, 
was towing the U-218 to its subter- 
ranean den. ' . 

Iisr the silent control chamber 
Korvettenkapitan Diedrich paced 
nervously, “hands clasped behind his 
back and his bullet head thrust for- 
ward. Yon Roth berg had found a 
seat and crouched over the schnapps 
bottle which, somehow, had re- 
mained unbroken. Forward in the 
torpedo room and aft in the engine 
room other men crouched, nursing 
pannikins of fiery rum issued by the 
commander’s order. 

“There is nothing we. can do. 
Nothing,” Diedrich muttered. “It 
is suicide to. go on deck while that 
monster has hold of the ship.* We 
can only wait until it swims away. 
Perhaps then we may get a shot "at 
it.” • ' . • , - 

“What do you think happened to 
the gun crew?” the -other asked. 

“I prefer not to think,” Diedrich 
snapped. He glanced at the chron- 
ometer. “It is now half . an hour 
since we cut the motors and let 
that, demon fish tow us where it 
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**«*. v e. other instru- 

ments and the telltale tape that re- 
corded their passage. “Nor’nor’east,” 
he muttered, “at three knots. If this 
keeps up till midnight, we’ll be in 
the Bukke Fjord.” 

Von Rothberg said’ nothing. He 
was regarding the bottle glumly. It 
was empty. 

Hour after hour Diedrich kept his 
weary vigil. The air grew steadily 
fouler. It would have prostrated 
any but a veteran unterseeboot 
sailor. Long before midnight the 
Kraken changed course and pointed 
almost due north, and Diedrich’s 
hope that they might be rescued by 
one of the Norwegian gunboats 
based on Stavanger faded. 

Then there was a scraping along 
the steel hull. It made a. hellish 
clamor inside the ship and brought 
all hands to their feet. It stopped, 
then started again. Blows fell on 
the steel skin, and here and there 
a rivet started, 'sending a needle- 
thin stream shooting across the clut- 
tered compartments. 

A cry of alarm from the engine 
room turned Diedrich aft. “What’s 
up?” he bellowed. 

An oiler stumbled forward into 
the control chamber. “Both tail 
shafts snapped off, Herr Kapitan. 
Our propellers are gone. And wa- 
ter is coming through the packing 
boxes.” 

Diedrich glanced at the fathom- 
eter. It showed less than eight fath- 
oms of water over them. A grating 
sound under his feet told him the 
ship was being dragged over the 
bottom. 

“Blow all tanks!” he barked. 

Von Rothberg came to life. “Easy, 
Kapiton,” he warned. “We’re in a 
tunnel of some sort. A cave.” 

“I guess as much,” the commander 
said. “It would be the monster’s 



den. But we will have to risk hit- 
ting the roof or lose our keel, too.” 

Lightened, the U-213 rode easier. 
There was less slamming and bang- 
ing outside. But from the gyrations 
of the compass, it was evident they 
were following, a twisting, turning 
course. 

“Where are we?” von Rothberg 
wanted to know. 

“Somewhere near, or under the 
Island of Karmo,” Diedrich an- 
swered. “A little north of Skud- 
eneshavn.” 

“Then we can call for help by 
radio.” 

“Yes,”, the commander conceded, 
“if we can’t work ourselves out of 
this mess. I don’t want the ship 
interned.” 

The keel grated along a pebbly 
bottom and the ZJ-218 came to rest. 
A check of the log tape told Diedrich 
the monster had towed them more 
than a hundred kilometers. Picking 
up the audiophone receiver, the 
commander listened intently. The 
faint swishing of the Kraken’s long 
fins, which had haunted their pas- 
sage, had ceased. He raised the 
periscope and looked around. It 
was pitch-black above. 

“Rig a diver,” he ordered, “and 
prepare the air lock. Equip him 
with an acetylene torch and. a lamp.” 

A self-contained suit was dragged 
out of a locker and a young torpedo 
man reluctantly wriggled into it. 

“Now listen, Meyer,” the com- 
mander told him. “I don’t want you 
to take any unnecessary risks. Stick 
close to the air lock until you are 
sure - the monster isn’t around. There 
isn’t much water here. You can blow 
to the surface using the periscope as 
a guide. There’s a portable radio 
attached to that suit. Keep in con- 
stant communication with us.” 

“ Jawohl .” 
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The face plate of the helmet was 
closed and locked, and willing arms 
guided the diver to the air lock. 

“He’s outside now? 5 * reported von 
Rothberg from the, radio desk'. “He’s 
going aft.” There was silence for a 
while. A circle of pale faces ringed 
von Rothberg.’ “He’s under the 
stern,” the lieutenant repeated. 
“Both screws gone and rudder un- 
housed. Now he’s going up along 
the deck.” x • 

The leaden footsteps of the diver 
outside rang solemnly oyer the heads 
of the men inside the submarine. 
Unconsciously they looked up. 

“He’s going up,” von Rothberg 
resumed. “His head is above the 
surface now. He says we’re in_ a. 
cavern: Plenty of room on all sides 
and overhead. His light won’t 
reach the — Mein ' Gotti” 

Von Rothberg tore the head- 
phones from his ears and looked up 
in horror. In .the dead silence all 
could hear Meyer’s muted screams: 
“The Kraken!” 

Recovering, the lieutenant -re- 
placed the headphones. “The mon- 
ster has caught him,” he told the 
white-faced, tense circle around him. 
“It’s holding him high in the air.” 
“Tell the fool to use his torch, 
barked Diedrich. ‘ 

“Use your torch on it, Meyer!” 
von Rothberg repeated. “Your 
torch, man!” He turned to Diedrich. 
“He’s dropped it:” 

For a minute there was silence 
in the cold steel chamber. Then a 
shrill . scream burst from the sensi- 
tive receivers. Involuntarily von 
Rothberg jerked them from his ears. 
In the tomblike quiet all could hear 
the doomed torpedo man’s wail. 

“It’s swallowing me, Herr Kapi- 
ton! I am being devoured! Help! 
Herr- Kapitan! Herr Leutnant! 
Help!” 

The little circle broke up. The 



seamen and petty officers slumped " 
to, the. cold deck and' gave way to 
their emotions. Von Rothberg re- 
mained at the radio, the headphones 
clinging precariously The back of 
his close-cropped head. Diedrich, 
his, bearded face impassive -and his 
arms folded across his chest, stood 
like a statue, the pale light glitter- 
ing on his monocle. From time,. to 
time one of the .others looked up. at 
him hopefully. 

Several minutes passed thus, then 
the headphones again stuttered. The 
lieutenant hastily shoved them back 
into place and listened intently. 
“Meyer’s still alive,” he reported. 
“He’s in the monster’s stomach. He 
still has his light.” 

Diedrich remained motionless. 

Not by a flicker of an eyelash did 
he betray emotion. The men glanced 
at him and took their cue. Except 
for the sibilant .breathing enforced 
by the foul air, the silence remained 
unbroken. 

“He says it is like a monstrous 
cavern,” von Rothberg continued. 
“The walls are a yellowish- 

white . . . They sway back and 

forth . . . They are lined with 

long white tendrils, like snakes . . . 
He says the tendrils are reaching 
for him . . . He’s clinging to the 
wall, trying to cut his way out . . . 
But it’s hopeless . . . There’s a 
yellowish liquid seeping from the 
tips of the tendrils . . ' It is, be- 
coming foggy ... A drop, of the 
liquid fell on his hand, and burned 
. ; . He’s afraid he will fall . . . 
There’s a pool of the liquid at the 
bottom of the stomach.” 

“That liquid would be mainly 
hydrochloric acid,” Diedrich c^it in. 
The commander’s voice was con- 
trolled and icy, but von Rothberg, 
looking up, saw that his forehead 
was beaded with perspiration. “A 
creature of that size, and lacking 
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teeth, would necessarily secrete a 
powerful digestive juice. , Meyer is 
doomed, but fortunately he still has 
his knife.” 

Von Rothberg hesitated a mo- 
ment and licked his dry lips. Then 
he spoke into the transmitter in . a 
low voice. “You are lost, Meyer,” 
he said. “We cannot help you. JBut 
you can die like a human being. Use 
your knife.” 

The lieutenant listened with 
bowed head. “He won’t do it,” he 
told Diedrich. “It is against his 
religion to commit suicide.” 

“It is an order.” 

The lieutenant repeated this. 
“The captain’s order is that you kill 
yourself, Meyer. Now.” There was 
another brief period of silence, dur- 
ing which von Rothberg’s lips formed 
the word, “Praying.” 

Diedrich watched him stonily, and 
when the other jerked convulsively, 
he reached out and removed the 
headphones, dropping them on the 
radio desk. “Let the men have some 
air from the tanks,” he said. “Not 
too much. And try to raise the home 
station.” 

The hissing of the compressed 
air tanks acted as a tonic on the 
crew. They came to life, but re- 
mained sitting or lying on their 
bunks. Von Rothberg, forcing the 
echoes of the unfortunate Meyer’s 
dying cry from his mind, changed 
the wave length and hammered 
hopefully at the key. 

“Well?” demanded the com- 
mander, after half an hour of this. 

“No luck,” responded the glum 
lieutenant. “There’s a warship 
nearby. English. She’s jamming 
our messages.” 

Diedrich swore roundly. 

“Shall I try to raise .the Eng- 



lander V' von Rothberg asked. 
“Maybe they can get us out of here.” 

Diedrich shook his head. ^ “No,” 
he spat. “I won’t give them the 
satisfaction of knowing we have 
fallen victim to a verdammt fisch. 
Put a man on the audiophone. The 
Kraken will leave this den some- 
time. Then we will rise to the. sur- 
face and look for a way out.” 

But it was two days before the 
Kraken left the cavern and swam 
through the watef-filled tunnel to 
the open sea. During this time the 
crew of the XJ-213 lay sprawled in a 
stupor, induced by liberal doses of 
veronal, laudanum and whatever 
other soporifics the medicine chest 
offered. The practical-minded Die- 
drich, having no immediate use for 
them, and knowing that quiescent 
men require less oxygen, had chosen 
this way of conserving their dwin- 
dling supply of compressed air. 

Diedrich, von Rothberg, the engi- 
neer officer and the three senior 
petty officers, the only men remain- 
ing conscious, were sitting in the 
control chamber when the welcome 
swish of the monster’s fins was 
heard on the audiophone. Diedrich 
immediately snatched the head- 
phones from the radio man. 

“It’s going out, at last,” he ex- 
ulted. “The sounds are barely per- 
ceptible. But we’ll wait till it’s out 
of the tunnel.” 

It was a long wait for the impa- 
tient men. The tunnel, the com- 
mander had calculated from the tell- 
tale strips, was fully a mile long. 

“All right now/’ he said finally. 
“Blow all tanks, easy.” 

Diedrich, as captain, opened the 
bridge hatch and was the first man 
outside. He sniffed cautiously. The 
air was musty and heavy with the 
odor of the sea and dead fish, but 
to men confined in a steel shell more 
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than sixty hours, it was sweet. The 
remaining five climbed up after him 
and inhaled noisily. 

“It will take that monster many 
hours, perhaps a full day, to feed,” 
Diedrich said. “That will give us 
time to explore and, if necessary, pre-' 
pare a defense. Try the searchlight, 
leutnant ” 

Von Rothberg swung the power- 
ful beam in a complete circle. All 
around them was solid rock. There 
was no sign of the tunnel through 
which the U-213 had been dragged. 

“I was afraid of that,” Diedrich 
said. “The tunnel mouth is under 
water. We’ll have a devil of a time 
locating it. x Search overhead.” 

The beam shot upward' three hun- 
dred meters' before it was reflected 
from the stone ceiling. Von Roth- 
berg played it over the whole vast 
dome. There was no opening, no 
hint of one. 

“There must be a vent some- 
where,” he told the commander. 
“This air is reasonably fresh.” » 
“Take two men and the small boat 
and skirt the sides of this pool. You 
realize what it. is, of course?” 

“An ancient volcano?” 

“Not. exactly. Notice" the folds 
in that rock. This stratum was 
forced up at . sometime and has 
subsequently been excavated by the 
sea. You can see the marks of ero- 
sion. A- general subsistence of the 
land carried the tunnel below sea 
level.” 

Several of the men below recov- 
ered - consciousness and Diedrich 
. turned them out. The rifle on the 
foredeck was cleaned and half a 
dozen rounds of high explosive shells 
were stacked beside it. The ship 
rode easily at anchor in the center 
of the pool. There was no place to 
moor her, and, anyway, “Diedrich 



decided it would be safer to leave 
her where, if the Kraken should at- 
tack, she could not be slammed 
against anything harder than water. 

“There’s only one vent,” von 
Rothberg reported on his return, 
“and it’s entirely out of reach. Half- 
way to the top of the dome.” 

A groan went up from the others 
— with the exception of the iron 
commander. With the loss of her 
propellers the submarine was help- 
less, and their hopes had been based 
on finding a land exit from the 
cavern. 

“We’ll get out,” Diedrich reas- 
sured them. “But first, we must kill 
this monster. We can do nothing 
while there’s a danger that it will 
appear.” - - — 

Watches were resumed and the ' 
U-213’s crew settled ,down to await 
the return of the enemy; Big as 
the Kraken was, it could not sur- 
vive half a dozen high explosive 
shells. A measure of confidence re- 
. turned to the crew, and the older 
men began to relate stories of the 
underseas service in which crews had 
escaped from dangers as great, al- 
most, as their own. 

Diedrich was right in assuming 
that the Kraken would be busy a 
full day accumulating a dinner. It 
was not until three o’clock of the 
following morning that the monster 
signaled his approach on the audio- 
phone. -The crew immediately 
leaped to surface battle stations. 

“It’s taking its damned time,” von- 
Rothberg,. standing beside the com- 
mander on the chariot bridge, mut- 
tered. Nervously he -played the 
powerful beam over the still surface 
of the water. 

“Shut off that light,” .Diedrich 
ordered suddenly. “It’ll be shy . of 
it and the Ibeam will blind us. I’ve 
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got a Very pistol. It’s bound to 
splash when it gets into this shallow 
water.” 

The light winked out “and the ten 
men— five at the rifle and five on 
the bridge— waited in utter dark- 
ness. Then the water rippled musi- 
cally and a> tiny wave washed against 
the steel side of the submarine. 
There was a muffled explosion as 
Diedrich fired a magnesium flare 
straight at the domed ceiling. The 
shell burst and unnaturally white 
light flooded the cavern. 

“There it is. A point off the star- 
board bow,” shouted the lieutenant. 

“Rapid fire!” Diedrich barked. 
He hung half over the steel rail, 
part of his keen brain taking in the 
grotesque monster threshing toward 
them, and the rest intent on another 
danger, almost as great, which he 
had foreseen but which he had to 
risk. 

The rifle roared, and the rever- 
berations deafened them. Von Roth- 
berg fired two more flares to give 
the gunners light. Again and again 
the big rifle spoke, but in that in*- 
closed space it sounded like a con- 
tinuous rumbling. 

“Lower! Lower!” Diedrich 
shouted. “Under water! Aim for 
the body!” But he could not hear • 



the words himself. The gunners, 
laughing madly in the ghastly light, 
were scoring direct hits on the giant, 
writhing tentacles,' the only part of 
the huge caphalopod visible. 

Neither Diedrich nor the others 
heard the first rocks fall, but as he 
had half expected something of the 
sort, he was the first to interpret 
the sudden swells that set the ship 
to. rolling. He glanced aside and 
saw a column of water rise high into 
the air not ten feet off. their beam. 
Slapping von Roth berg on the back 
to attract his attention, Diedrich 
framed the words: 

“Cease firing!” 

The lieutenant nodded, ran down 
the ladder and started forward, 
where the gunners, with fresh am- 
munition passed Up from below, had 
resumed their bombardment of the 
Kraken. He had not taken three 
steps when a huge section of the 
stone roof, dropping like a plummet, 
wiped gun and crew from sight. The 
fore part of the hull tore loose at 
his feet, the tough steel cracking like 
an eggshell. He went up to his waist 
in water, then the remainder of the 
ship, freed- of the. heavy bow but 
still weighted by the engines and 
batteries aft, rocked back, lifting the 
, gaping wound clear of the surface. 
A sailor ran to his aid and dragged 
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him back to the comparative secur- 
ity of the bridge. 

“Unfortunate” . Diedrich mur- 
mured. Only the lieutenant was in a 
position to read his lips. 

Turning, yon Rothberg glanced 
below. The stern was sinking, far 
deeper than the weight, of the en- 
gines should have carried it. He 
slipped down the ladder. The floor 
of the control chamber stood at a 
forty-five-degree angle. Above him 
glowed the unholy light of the flare, 
.where the whole forward end of the 
compartment lay open. Below him 
was the closed door leading to the 
engine room and the after comparts 
ments. Through the thick glass port 
set in it he saw water lapping. It 
was clear to him now. The stern 
had been stove in, and the shock of 
that mighty rock that tore off. the 
bow dislodged the door. It had 
swung shut, the dogs' falling- into 
place automatically. 

“Kapiton!” he shouted. Then, 
remembering the commander was 
as deaf as himself, he crawled back 
up • the ladd/er and caught him by 
the leg. Diedrich looked down and 
nodded. 

They two, and the three sailors on 
the bridge, were the sole survivors.. 
And they, would not survive long. 

Diedrich came down' the ladder, 
followed by the sailors. - The latter 
were popeyed with fright and twitch- 
ing with fear. -Diedrich opened; the 
closet containing the self-contained 
diving rigs. There were seven left. 
They were not regulation equipment 
for submarines of the 1 1-213*8 class, 
but Diedrich had brought them in 
the hope of pulling off one of his 
many fantastic schemes — that of 
carrying a torpedo into an enemy 
naval base over the bottom. He 
now motioned for the others to don 



suits and got into one himself. Awk- 
wardly, they dressed each other. 
Von Rothberg found that with the 
aid of the radio headphones, they 
could converse, ^although the others’ 
eardrums must have ruptured like 
his own. 

“The Krakeri is not dead yet,” 
Diedrich told them. “I saw it swim- 
ming around. But it has lost all ten 
tentacles now and is comparatively 
helpless. It is my idea that it will 
head for the open sea to escape us.” 

“And we will follow it through 
the tunnel?” von Rothberg asked. 

Diedrich smiled coldly through 
the glass face plate. “You forget, 
leutnant, that the tunnel is more 
than half a kilometer long. - And 
only Father Neptune knows what 
kind of a bottom it has. No, I in- 
tend that the Kraken, who towed 
us in here, should tow us out.” 

.He picked a keen-edged harpoon 
from a locker, fitted it to a . shaft 
and bent the end of a coil of light 
line to it. With the harpoon in his- 
hand, he went back up the ladder. 
One of the sailors picked up the line 
and followed. Von Rothberg brought 
up the rear. 

The commander gave them their 
instructions. “I’m going to harpoon 
this fish, and when it dives into the 
tupnel, you grab the line and go 
over.' Inflate your suits so that you 
float clear of the bottom. \ Leutnant 
von Rothberg will go* first, then you, 
Hirsh, you, Mueller, and you„Roth- 
ner. I will bring up the rear. I 
caution you, 'it will be a terrible 
passage, but whoever, lets go of the 
line will be lost. At my order, cast 
off and blow to the surface. The tide 
is flowing now and will wash us 
ashore,” 

Diedrich took one last look at his 
ship, then flexed his arm. It was 
awkward, hurling a harpoon ham- 
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pered by a heavy canvas rig, but he 
would have no time later to get into 
one. For fully half an hour they 
waited there while the Kraken, a 
mere vast bulk of flesh now, 
threshed the surface. Then the mon- 
ster drifted close to the ship. The 
keen blade glittered in the beam of 
a flashlight which now provided the 
only illumination. Suddenly Die- 
drich’s arm went back, then flashed 
forward, and the haft quivered in 
the mountainous gray body. The 
line hissed off the deck as the crea- 
ture sounded. A minute and it 
whipped into the air, taut as a fiddle-, 
string and stretching toward the far 
wall. Unceremoniously Diedrich 
flipped it into von Rothberg’s hand 
and pushed him overboard. The 
others followed in quick succession, 
but there was barely two fathoms 
of line trailing behind the com- 
mander when he went over. 

As Diedrich had warned, the trip 
was a nightmare. He was slammed 
from wall to wall until it took all 
his iron nerve and determination to 
hang on. Only the fact that he in- 
stinctively shoved his feet ahead of 
him, so the lead soles *• took the 
brunt of the shocks, kept the suit 
from being torn off his back. Then 
a comparatively soft object" struck 
him and clung to him for a mo- 
ment. Diedrich spun on his line, 
like a deep-sea lead. The manila 
under his hands was rigid as an iron 
bar. A sudden terror overcame him. 
What if the line parted- under the 
weight of this extra drag? He al- 
lowed his feet to swing back and 
kicked savagely. Then the object 
was whirled away by the current. 

How long the passage took, Die- 
drich never knew. It might have 
been a minute, and it might have 
been an hour. But when he felt him- 
self drawn downward, and the pres- 
sure increased,- he knew they were 



free of the tunnel. He gave the or- 
der to let go and released the line 
himself. Like a balloon he shot to- 
ward the surface, until he remem- 
bered to jiggle the flutter valve with 
his chin and release the excess air 
in the suit. His ascent was slowed. 
Immediately he called the others. 
Only three voices answered. 

“So that was what struck me in 
the tunnel,” he thought. “Wonder 
which one?” But he did not ask.' 
The others had their own troubles. 

Eventually his • helmet broke 
through the surface. He allowed the 
suit to fill until he was floating 
easily, but not head down. Over- 
head the stars twinkled and a bright 
moon shone. It was, Diedrich 
thought, the most glorious sight in 
the world. 

Sometime later Diedrich felt him- 
self being hauled out of the water. 
Strange hands twisted the globular 
helmet from his head and stripped 
the canvas suit from him. He looked 
up. A man, a sailor from his round 
cap, was bending over him. Two 
ribbons fluttered from the back of 
the cap, each a generous double- 
handbreadth. 

“My men,” Diedrich said. “Find 
them.” 

“Jawohl, Herr Kapitan,” the other 
answered. “We have already picked 
them up.” 

Diedrich closed his eyes for the 
first time in three full days. 

When he awoke, he was lying in 
a bunk between clean sheets. He 
looked around. It was an officer’s 
room. From the pitching and roll- 
ing of the vessel, he knew it was 
a destroyer. He closed his eyes 
again. Sometime later a steward 
entered with a. bowl of steaming 
broth. Diedrich wriggled into, a sit- 
ting position and wolfed it. 

When the Steward left, an officer 
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took his place. He, too, wore the 
three gold stripes of a korvetten- 
kapitan. He introduced himself as 
Hans, von Wohl, commander of the 
destroyer,, the Baden , on North Sea 
patrol. Diedrich gave his own name 
and ship. 

“You were reported lost,” von 
Wohl said. “The Englander that 
sank you caught the ship’s number. 
And then you were two days, over- 
due. What happened? We tried 
to question your three men, but 
they’re all raving lunatics. They 
can only babble about that myth- 
ological Kraken. We’ve got them 
strapped to bunks.” 

“Was there an ' officer among 
them?” Diedrich asked. 

“No. All seamen.” 

So it had; been von Rothberg who 
had let go in the tunnel. Diedrich ’s 
heart sank. In his own way; he 
had liked the young Junker. He 
stole a side glance at von Wohl. 
The latter’s square face was stony. 

Diedrich turned away to think. 
There were only Hirsh, Mueller, and 
Rothner, besides himself, left alive 
out of a crew of; fifty-one. And they 
were “raving lunatics.”.- Suddenly 
Diedrich knew, he could not tell the 
truth. Had von Rothberg, an offi- 
cer and a nobleman, survived to sub- 
stantiate his story, it might, have 
been different. • 

“The admiralty will want a re- 
port,” von Wohl prompted! 

“Yes, of course,” Diedrich said. 
“I’m recovered enough to sit up and 
write.” 

“We guessed that you crawled 
through a torpedo tube and blew to 
the surface,” von Wohl went on, 
“but where did you get the suits?” 
“Requisitioned them at Ciix- 
haven. I had ah idea, but never 
got a chance to try it out. If you 
will allow me — - 4 ' 



“Of course. Of course. Consider 
this room as your own. It’s the 
executive officer’s. The steward will 
supply you with whatever you 
want.” > 

' Von Wohl left and Diedrich pulled 
himself out of the bunk. .It was 
agony to move; he was black and 
blue from head to foOt. But he 
forced . himself into his uniform 
which, cleaned' and pressed, was 
hanging in a locker. He found. a pair 
of scissors and Trimmed his beard. 
Then, with his monocle set firmly 
in his right eye, he surveyed him- 
self. • ‘ - 

, “An undertaker couldn’t lay- me 
out better,” he told himself. 

He found paper and a pen on the 
desk. His report was brief. He 
described the sinking - of the U-21 3 
by depth bombs at a point near 
where he had been picked up. All 
but the eight men in the control 
chamber were killed outright or 
drowned by the flooding of the for- 
ward and after compartments, he 
explained. After waiting nearly 
three days, and failing to raise an- 
other ship or the home station by 
radio, he said, he had conceived the 
idea of donning the suits, flooding 
the control chamber and blowing 
to the surface. Four of them, ap- 
parently, he went on, survived the 
ascent. The temporary insanity of 
the others he ascribed to the nerve- 
racking experience. 

He read over the report. It was 
concise and logical. The admiralty 
would approve it and file it- away 
with hundreds of others, and the 
^'matter would be ended. 

Then, because the High Seas Fleet 
frowned on a captain who survived 
the loss of his ship and entire crew, 
he took the executive officer’s- pistol 
from the drawer and closed the inci- 
dent. 




toy DOROTHY DDIICK 

r - Another tale ©tf the Patchwork Quint — o tale ot ancient Babylon— 

Illustrated by F. Kramer ... 

Thin, transparent stuff! I exam- — woven by hand of what looked 
ined it closely, trying to place its pe- like linen with gold and silver 
riod in my mind. It was very sheer threads through it, forming a pat- 
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tern of fantastic flowers. It was deli- 
cately fine, unlike anything I had 
ever seen. 

I had chosen it for my next ad- 
venture with the witch’s quilt just 
because I had no way of. identifying 
it. And one thing I was sure — no 
matter into what far world of the 
past it would take me, I would meet 
excitement of some kind or other. 
The witch who had made the quilt 
had liked to adventure in the past, 
to savor all that was strange and 
horrible in other people’s lives. She 
had collected patches of the-garments 
of various people and bound them 
together with magic, runelike -em- 
broidery until they formed a patch- 
work quilt. Whatever patch one 
put their hand on as they went to 
sleep, that experience was relived. 

Aunt Amabel, who owned- the 
quilt ; which I had discovered quite 
by accident, told me that after my 
first terrifying adventure. Some- 
times X wondered if what I had been 
through was an actual experience or 
just a story invoked into being by 
the witch’s skill. I had no way of 
finding out. I only knew that there 
was something very strange and 
fantastic about it, but. also some- 
thing very fascinating. The witch’s 
world — or worlds — seemed more real 
to me than my own, and I felt that 
actually I only began to live when 
I put ray hand .on a patch and 
drifted off into sharing the existence 
of another being whose life .was of 
more interestrthan my-own drab one. 

Before I had the quilt I had been 
conscious of aj great lack in my life. 
Now I was like one addicted to a 
narcotic. I only .became what I 
called rea]ly and truly alive under 
the quilt’s influence. 

I clutched the patch of transpar- 
ent stuff tightly and turned out the 
light. Once more I was going to a 
world where things occurred; even 



if sometimes the happenings were al- 
most unbearable. 

The stuff felt very cool to my 
touch. As I lay there waiting I be- 
gan to trace the pattern of the un- 
real flowers with my fingertip, and . 
allat once I realized that I had gone 
beyond the limits of the patch and 
that the pattern was still there. 

I opened my eyes and looked 
down. The, thin, transparent stuff 
hung in stiff folds all about me. 
Through it I could see the gleaming 
of my skin and from the edges of the 
skirt my bare feet, thrust in sandals 
of gilt tied with soft leather, tapped 
impatiently against* a tile floor. 

The tiles, of a peculiar shade of® 
greenish blue, were shiny. I. could 
see my reflection in them, and. 
gasped with amazement, for the face 
that looked back at me was my own 
face — the face of Alice Strand!. Dif- 
ferent, of course, for Alice Strand’s 
“eyes were not so elongated, nor so 
heavily outlined, nor were her brows 
so thick with black that it was an 
effort to lift the lids. I didn’t, in my 
own existence, wear my hair wound 
in hundreds of tight ringlets that 
hung down to my shoulders. My 
figure was different, too, but there 
was no mistaking the features. They 
were my own. 

Was I dreaming? Could it be 
that the other experiences had been 
dreams? I , knew that wasn’t so. 
Yet here I stood in a strange cos- 
tume — a strange counterpart of my- 
self. 

- I looked down again. The dress 
was very transparent and modestly 
revealing, yet beautiful, for the pat- 
tern was exquisite and the' flowers 
were painted in vivid blues and reds. 
My arms were bare and the neck 
low cut, but around my neck was a 
. necklace of turquoise and rubies. 
Turquoise and rubies linked with 
gold were wound around my wrists 
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and ankles. Whoever I was, I must 
be highly placed to wear such jew- 
els. 

I looked around. I was in a small 
room; the walls were tiled, too, arid 
the ceiling rose into a dome far 
above me. There was little furni- 
ture — a great thronelike chair be- 
hind me, a few stools set about the 
floor, a jasper table. There were 
arches along the wall hung with 
heavy curtains with odd geometric 
designs. 

At this moment I became aware 
that my foot was tapping more rap- 
idly and that I was growing impa- 
tient. J wished I could read more 
of the minds of those with whom I 
was so strangely linked. Even the 
thoughts of. this person whom I had 
once actually been were unknown to 
me except as she thought them. 

“To keep me waiting so!” flashed 
through her mind, and she clapped 
her little hands, heavily la_den with 
rings, together. 

Before the echo of the sound died 
away a curtain pulled aside. A tall, 
spare man entered. He was dressed 
in a fine pleated linen gown. It was 
girdled with a gold belt, and he wore 
a linen headdress held on with a 
golden band. He had thick black 
curls, too, and a narrow pointed 
beard. His face was sly, and his 
eyes cold, green and glistening like 
those of a snake. 

“O Star of Light, I have been 
long, but your wishes, are heavy — ” 
“Surely what I ask is simple. 
Only a glimpse into the future — of 
which you, Abeshu, are said to hold 
the keys.” The voice issuing from 
my lips was musical and sweet. 
Abeshu answered with asperity. 
“Nay, princess, you have it wrong. 
I do hold keys, it is true, keys that 
open the doors into the chambers 
where the great Bel, who owns the 
UN— 7 



Sun, and Marduk, who rules Heaven 
and Earth, and still others of the 
gods of Babylon hold their court. 
Yes, I possess these keys, and some- 
times can unlock these doors, yet 
the risk is great — not only to me 
who open the way, but to those who 
tread the path.” 

Star drew herself up. “So I have 
an answer to my question. I am not 
afraid.” 

“Suppose the answer is death?” 

“As Bel decrees.” , Star shrugged 
•her delicate shoulders. “Sometimes 
death is better than life.” 

“Not to the Princess of Babylpn, 
the only heir to Mir-bei, the king of 
kings — that princess whom all Baby- 
lon worships as though she were Ish- 
tar, the goddess of love, herself— 
whose lightest word is law.” Abeshu 
regarded Star with envy in his 
glance. 

“Why do you not finish and tell 
all the truth? Star of Light, Princess 
of Baby lop,, only heir of Mir-bei, 
king of kings, whom all Babylon 
worships, whose lightest word is law 
— yet who will be given as though 
she were a bale of' silken goods to 
the highest bidder, wed to a man 
not of her liking, but of that same 
•ICing Mir-bel’s choice. Name -me 
those who sue for my hand and the 
great empire of Babylon which goes 
with it.” 

“There is Ditmah, the elder son of 
the brother of the king of kings.” 

“You yourself said ‘elder,’ Abeshu. 
In truth, Ditmah is almost as old 
as my father, for thou knOwest my 
father went childless for many 
'years.” 

“Ay, I know — yet Babylon re- 
mains unchanged if you wed Dit- 
mah. Many hold that would be 
good,” Abeshu muttered. “Then 
there is Khian, the Egyptian, whose 
age is nearer yours.” ’ 

“We are of an age, but tell me. 
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Abeshu, is that fat, drunken youth 
fit mate for me?” 

The man’s eyes took in the pure 
beauty of the girl standing before 
him. She was like one of .the slender 
lilies that grew in the palace gar- 
dens. He thought of Khian as he 
had seen him at the feast last night, 
full of wine and playing with a slave 
girl’s hair. 

“No, Star, yet Egypt joined to 
Babylon is one war less. But if you 
care not for these two, there is. 
Tern u.” _ 

“Whose country is the East, and 
though he may be a great king, I 
say that he is evil. Nay, more; I 
have heard that he consorts with 
demons and has a familiar. The 
Babylonians are the greatest wizards 
in the world. You, Abeshu, know 
all their arts, but Temu . can better 
you, 1 think, though his. ways are 
darker. Would' you give me to that 
crafty, evil man if you were Mir- 
bel?” 

“Not for your soul’s sake, Star of 
Light. But the King of the East is 
a maggot that gnaws at Babylon’s 
far armies. Were you Temu’s wife, 
the gnawing would cease.” 

“Am I, the Princess of Babylon, 
to be a stop to this maggot? Not’ 
if I die for it. Name me more suit- 
ors, Abeshu.” 

“The list is long. Star, but I think 
none others count but these three.” 

Star bent her head and pulled a 
tiny blue glazed bottle from her belt 
to catch her tears. 

“You have spoken. Come, 
Abeshu, lead me to the temple. Let 
me ask the gods what hope there is. 
for me, who’d not be made a pawn 
of state.’’ 

Abeshu sighed. “You are willful, 
Star. It is dangerous to invoke the 
gods on trivial matters.” 

Now Star’s eyes flashed and her 
little foot began its tattoo again. 



“How is my life trivial? Know, 
Abeshu, it hangs upon the question.” 

Drawing himself up, Abeshu shook 
his head. 

“Perhaps even your life is but a 
whisper in the' song of gods. Still, 

I am not the arbiter. Come, Star 
of Light, Princess of Babylon.” He 
held aside a curtain, and Star passed 
through. 

Star, her heartbeats quickened a 
little, followed Abeshu through room 
after room. Finally they went down 
a long corridor cut out of stone. » In 
it, at intervals, were narrow, win- 
dowlike notches. Once Star looked 
through into a vast temple which 
had an effigy of a winged bull with 
a man’s head before whom people 
worshiped. As they: went along. Star 
could smell incense and hear singing. 
The sounds and. odors ceased as the 
passage narrowed and slanted down- 
ward. ' 

“We near the secret sanctuary. 
Turn back now, 0 Star, if you have 
any fear,” Abeshu said. 

“Lead on; I follow.”. This princess 
was bold! 

Abeshu stopped. “Know, Star, 
before we enter this chamber, that 
you can question but one of the im- 
mortals. Choose you which one, and 
quickly, for the hour grows near 
when the summons mus a t go forth ” 

“Who should I call but Ishtar, 
goddess of love?” 

“So be it,” Abeshu answered. 
“Now follow me and speak nothing 
unless bidden, princess.” * 

He pressed the wall and what 
looked like solid stone revolved. 
Abeshu and Star stepped through 
the opening, and the stone clanged 
shut. They were in a little place 
cut from stone. The ventilation was 
good, and an oil lamp burned. 
Abeshu pressed the far wall, and the 
same thing happened again. 
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Star and Abeshu entered a large 
stone chamber. There were great 
pillars of stone and many carving’s 
of winged bulls with faces of men. 
There was an altar, and behind it, 
where a representation of a god 
should have been, a great empty 
chair of black marble seemed to 
dominate the room. There was 
something about that empty chair 
and its portent that struck terror to 
Star’s heart. She wanted to run 
away from that silent room. But 
she stood still, shaping a little prayer 
of her own making in her thoughts 
to. Bel and Ishtar. 

Abeshu busied himself drawing a 
large circle inside of a double penta- 
gon. Then he drew Star into the 
center of it... 

“Unless you wish to meet Bel be- 
fore your time, move not out of the 
circle, no matter what happens.” 

Then he threw some incense in 
two bowls that stood on either side 
of the altar and quickly took his" 
place beside Star inside the circle. 
He began to chant slowly. The in- 
cense sent up great swirls of smoke 
obscuring the empty throne. 

Over and beyond Abeshu’s dron- 
ing voice there suddenly came a 
whispering and a whirring noise as 
though hundreds of invisible wings 
were sloughing the air. Star-became 
numb with the fear of the un-under- 
standable, which at some time in 
life is known by everyone. 

Then Abeshu spoke the word of 
power. 

That instant the whispering and 
the sighing of the air stopped and a 
force swept through the room that 
was devastating. Abeshu crouched 
low, his . forehead touching the 
ground. r 

Star, who had been standing erect, 
felt herself catapulted to the floor, 
and for a minute she lost her senses. 



When she came to she looked up. 
The clouds of incense had been 
blown away. 

The chair behind the altar was no 
longer empty 

In it sat a being so radiant, so ma- 
jestic that Star could not look long 
at that luminous beauty. The god- 
dess — for such a being could be 
naught else — regarded her steadily, 
and it seemed to Star as though that 
gaze stripped her soul bare, and 
there was nothing of her or her se- 
cret thoughts that the radiant being 
did not know. 

Then the goddess spoke in a slow, 
measured voice that "had no feeling 
in it but was like the clear, crystal 
chiming of a bell. * 

“Well, daughter, you have, dared 
summon me" from my own halls. 
Tell me why, for surely your need 
is great that you need a goddess to 
succor you.” 

Though she was trembling. Star 
answered, “Mother Ishtar, you 
whom I worship, know well why I 
have sent for you.” 

“Perchance. Yet, put- your ques- 
tion, daughter.” - 

“Many suitors come for me, and 
I would have none of them, I, who 
am your servant. Must I wed one 
of them, O mother? I, your daugh- 
ter, pray to you for your own gift — 
love.” 

“Are you willing to pay the price,, 
daughter — knowing only that there 
is a price, not what it may be?” 

“Yes.” Star barely whispered the 
word, yet the being on the throne 
heard, and for the first time smiled. 

“All women who love, pay, daugh- 
ter. Fear not, for though it may 
take centuries and many lives, yet in 
the end I tell you love triumphs over 
all — even me, from whom it comes. 
Well, you have sent for me and I 
will answer your question and give 
you a gift. To the question, must 
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you wed one of the many suitors, I 
answer — no. You shall marry him 
whom your heart treasures, for the 
gift I give you is the gift of love, hot 
only for a little moment, but for 
eternity. Remember, . daughter, 
when you pay the price that you 
pay not for a little hour, but for for- 
ever.” 

The being lifted her hand and held 
it toward Star. Her lips curved once 
more, and then she turned to 
Abeshu. 

“Though you have asked nothing 
for yourself, Abeshu, I will answer 
your unspoken question. Things 
shall be as you wish- them, though 
not quite yet. Now trouble me no 
more with prayers, Abeshu.” 

“I give thanks,” Abeshu muttered. 
“I hear and I obey.” 

Suddenly a strange, unearthly mu- 
sic swelled through the chamber, so 
sweet, so high-pitched that it was al- 
most unbearable. Star held her 
hands against her ears and shut her 
eyes. When she opened them the 
presence on the throne was gone. 
The room was still. 

“Are you happy now, O Star?” 
Abeshu asked dryly: ' 

Star stumbled to her /feet. “Yes, 
for the goddess promised me love for 
all time, Abeshu.” 

“Love at a price!” 

“I care not.” 

“Well, remember that saying when 
you come to pay, princess,” the man 
said. “Now we must go back. Your 
woman, Rima, will be full of feat.” 
Later, back in the tiled room 
again, Star gave her hand to Abeshu. 

“I thank you, for you have served 
me well. Name your own reward.” 
For a few minutes Abeshu stood 
silently. Then he spoke: “I crave 

only to be your counselor. It comes 
upon me, perhaps because the wis- 
dom of the goddess has touched me, 
that you may need my counsel.” 



“So be it. Now I remember that 
the goddess promised you something, 
too.. What, Abeshu?” 

“She said things would be as I 
wished them in time, princess — a 
matter of policy in the temple. 
There is one who wishes me ill. I 
rejoice that I shall triumph, even if 
it is not quite yet — ” 

“I think you do not tell me all, 
Abeshu. But let it rest. I will be 
glad of your counsel, * and in the 
meantime, for your pains, take this 
— ” Star drew- a ruby that was big 
and red as a cherry from her finger 
and threw it to Abeshu. She did 
not see the look he flashed at her as 
he picked up the stone from the floor 
where it had fallen. She was think- 
ing of the goddess’ promise. But I 
saw, and I knew that Abeshu was 
an enemy to the Princess of Baby- 
lon, and that — even while he 
thanked her for her munificence— he 
hated her with all the force of his 
crafty soul. 

On her way back to the palace, 
Star lay in her silken litter, propped 
up by scented pillows, with Rima, 
her woman, at her side. The litter 
itself, on poles of gold, was carried 
by twenty men. It was large and 
commodious, and, as it moved along, 
people everywhere made- way for the 
daughter of the king and bent down 
before her in loving reverenced It 
was easy to read the adoration for 
their princess in the peoples’ eyes. 

The guardians of the litter, who 
rode before and behind it on snow- 
white horses, guided the men toward 
the hanging gardens, for they knew 
the princess loved the beauty of that 
which was held to be one of the won- 
ders of the world. 

The hanging gardens of Babylon! 
In truth, they were so lovely that 
they beggared description, for in 
them was gathered all the color the 
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rainbow of the garden possessed, and 
every known plant and flower flour- 
ished in tropical splendor. 

Star drank in the scented air as 
she was carried along. Once when 
Rima started to speak she lifted her 
hand. “No, Rima, this is too beau- 
tiful to mar with words.” And they 
proceeded in silence. 

Suddenly that silence was broken 
by a cry. ’“Help, help!” A young 
boy ran toward them. He stopped 
short when he saw the white horses 
of the guard and the litter of the 
princess. The chief of the guard mo- 
tioned him aside. He moved as he . 
was bidden. When the litter came 
near to him Star noticed his lip 
trembled and there was blood on his 
cheek and on the single garment that 
he wore. 

She clapped her hands three times, 
the signal that told her bearers to 
halt. 

“Bring the boy to me,” she com- - 
manded. 

“Not here!” Rima protested. 

“Here — put down the steps.” 

Again she was obeyed. The cap- 
tain of the guard, an elderly man 
who had ;been about Star since her 
babyhood, stepped forward. 

“Let me question him, princess, if 
such be your will.” 

“Nay, bring him here, Gittair.^ 

The boy was too frightened to 
speak at first, but Star calmed him 
and asked what was wrong. 

Finally he answered. “It is my 
friend — he who saved my mother’s 
life when the horse would have 
trampled her— and now a mob be- 
sets him, for they say he hurt the 
horse of Prince Khian when he 
pulled it away from my mother. 
The prince’s men are trying to kill 
him for revenge. Prince Khian has 
many horses; why should he care for 
one that was only a wild beast?” 

“Why, indeed, and why should the 



Prince of Egypt take judgment in 
his own hands? Rescue that man 
for me, Gittair.” Star was imperi- 
ous. 

Gittair sent half of his guard with 
the boy, back to the place from 
which they could now hear sounds 
of ’conflict emanating. After a lit- 
tle those sounds died away and the 
guard returned. There were fewer 
of them, and in their midst walked 
the boy, with a stranger beside him. 
The stranger was tall and slim, yet 
with strong muscles that showed 
plainly under his bronzed skin. The 
white garment that he wore had 
been torn badly, so that the upper 
part of his body was bare. His face 
was finely chiseled and framed by 
silky black hair which made his 
great eyes seem all the darker. He 
had a straight nose and a mouth 
that made Star’s heart leap as she 
looked at it. 

“Truly Ishtar keeps her promise 
well,” she said to Rima. “In this 
moment love has been born in my 
heart.” 

The woman moaned. “Pray Bel 
it be not some slave.” 

“Nay, give thanks to my mother 
Ishtar,” Star whispered, and for a 
moment it seemed to her there was 
a strain of the sweet music she had 
heard in the sanctuary. - 

Now the stranger was near to her, 
and Star leaned forward. Their eyes 
met, and Star knew with that first 
glance that she had found her fate.' 

“Down — ” growled Gittair.- 
- The boy’s head touched the grass, 
but the stranger stayed erect.. 

“I am grateful for the help, great 
one — my need was sore.” 

“How are you called?” ' - 

“Belzar.” • 

“Are you of Babylon?” 

“Nay, I am Egyptian by birth. 
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lady, but my mother was from 
Babylon 

“What is your trade?” 

“I sell my sword, lady, to those 
who pay well. I came here with 
Prince Khian, but, as I liked not his 
service, left it these two days past. 
Which, perhaps, is why the prince’s 
guards, who once called me comrade, * 
were angrier than need be.” 

Gittair stirred restlessly at Star’s 
long questioning, and Rima kept 
whispering they should hurry to the 
palace. ' 

" Star ignored them. “Since you are 
not engaged, will you sell your sword- 
to me?” she asked. 

. A flame leaped from Belzar’s eyes 
to hers. “Gladly, lady, and as thanks 
for my rescue— a. piece of news of 
great import to you and Babylon.” 
“Then follow us. Gittair, see that ' 
he is made one of my own personal 
guards. I will talk with you again, 
Belzar — soon; for I would hear your 
news, and more of Egypt and that 
Prince Khian whom you served.” 
Star smiled at Belzar and gave the 
signal for the litter to start on' its 
way. In her heart there was a sing- 
ing music as beautiful as Ishtar’s 
own. For close beside the litter 
walked Belzar. 

She leaned toward him. His head 
was on a level with hers as she lay 
propped up by pillows. 

“Tell me your news now, Belzar.” 
“These slaves?” He gestured to- 
ward the bearers. 

“Are deaf mutes. Speak on. 
Rirna, turn youi\ head away.” 
“Lady, your beauty is as that of 
the stars that shine in the heavens.” 
Star laughed. “So am I called— 
Star of Light.” 

“Whose rays have found my 
heart.” ~ 

“Men have been killed for saying 
less than that. You are bold, Bel- 
zar.” 



“Your eyes gave me courage.” 

“You are quick at reading. Well, 

I bid you speak your heart.” . 

“I love you.” 

Star caught his words to her heart 
and treasured them there for eter- 
nity. 

Eternity! I, Alice Strand, looked 
long at Belzar’s face, for something 
told me I should some day find its 
counterpart in my own life. 

Star answered simply. “And I 
love you. Know, Belzar, that this # 
very day the Goddess Ishtar prom- 
ised I should find love and be my- 
beloved’s.” 

As their eyes caressed, Belzar said, 
“I give thanks, yet I would that Isis 
had spoken.” 

“Perhaps your goddess is the same 
as mine, Belzar, only in Egypt Ish- 
tar takes a_different name.” 

“You have uttered' what may be 
a great truth. But, .lady, how can 
' we claim the promise of the god- 
dess?” 

A shadow clouded Star’s face. “I 
know not yet, but I am- sure* Ishtar 
will find the way.” At that moment 
she remembered Ishtar had talked 
of a price. But she thrust the 
thought from her at the sound of 
Belzar’s voice. 

“Listen, lady, to the news I spoke 
of. Khian plans to abduct you — to- 
morrow night. Your guards are 
bribed, except Gittair. Khian knew 
better than to approach him. Khian 
plans to take you to his camp. Once . 
he has made you his he knows the 
king of kings will see you wed — and 
Egypt is safe from Babylon. So 
Khian surely wins against the other 
suitors.” 

“My father shall . hear of this-.” 
Star’s foot tapped angrily. “We will 
go to him at once. See, we are near- 
ing the palace. Tell me quickly, 
Belzar, what is your rank?” 

“I should be great in Egypt, lady. 
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if the old strain still held Egypt’s 
throne. But under the reign of the 
Shepherds we have come to naught.” 
“Yet your blood is good?” 

“Ay, lady, but my State is not 
enough for Babylon’s heir — ” 

“The goddess promised — yet she 
spoke of a price.” Star held her 
breath now she had said the words. 

“So that I hold you in my arms, 
I’d give my life — ” 

“And so would I,” Star answered. 
It seemed to her the music of Ishtar 
swelled loudly for a moment, then it 
died away and she heard it no more. 

An hour later J3tar, Gittair and 
Belzar stood before the king of 
kings. Mir-bel, ruler of Babylon, 
was a frail man, and even the light 
linen headdress of royalty crowned 
with gold seemed too heavy for him 
to bear. Yet he sat majestically and 
held the ivory, gold-tipped scepter* as 
one born to command. 

“The . charge you .make is a grave 
one,” he said to Belzar, “if it be 
true.” 

“Tomorrow; night will prove, its 
truth, O mighty one.” 

“If so, I grant lands and rank to 
you who will have saved the prin- 
cess. Now listen. Let no suspicion 
of this leak abroad. Gittair, change 
not your men, but for every man of 
the princess’ guard, three of mine 
shall stay hidden. We will catch 
them at their own game. Belzar 
must remain unseen for the present 
lest Khian suspect he has told. Can 
you see to that,- Gittair?” 

Star spoke. “I can, father, if it 
please you. My woman, Rim a, 
could keep him in the secret room 
of my tower.” 

“Nay, child, Gittair will see to 
him.” 

“Can I not help guard the princess 
when they come?” Belzar spoke 
boldly. 



Mir-bel smiled. “Youth ever 
wants to fight. Put him with my 
guards that night, Gittair. Now go.” 

Star kissed her father’s hand duti- 
fully. Mir-bel meant little to her. 
She saw him rarely — mostly on state 
occasions — and regarded him with 
awe rather than affection. 

“May the king live forever!” cried 
Gittair, and Belzar echoed him. 

The two men backed out of the 
room, but Star walked with her head 
held high. 

The next night she , prepared for 
bed as usual. She spent a long time 
in her heated marble bath, enjoying 
the fragrance of the scented waters. 
She sat quiet, while Rima brushed 
her hair, and, even when the woman 
had gone, lay quite still, as though 
she were asleep, without a sign of 
the excitement she felt. , She knew 
that all around the room, hidden be- 
hind the hangings, were her- father’s 
men, and that Belzar was with them, 
watching her lying on her great silk- 
embroidered bed. And her heart 
beat faster ns she sent her thoughts 
to him. 

The last rays of the moon had 
vanished. It was the hour between 
night and morning. Suddenly she 
heard a stealthy step-, then another 
and another. 

A great mass of soft material en- 
veloped her. It was wrapped swiftly 
about her, stifling any cry she might 
make, and she was lifted up in 
strong arms. This, had been well 
planned. Even now they might get 
away with her in the dark — they 
were so silent. Suppose her father’s 
guards had not heard, or Belzar — 

Just then a shout told her the 
guard was alert. She could see even 
through the material a sudden blaze 
of light and hear the sound of fight- 
ing. 

The man who' was carrying her 
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did not put her down, but went on 
running as fast as he could until she 
could hardly hear the sound of the 
fray. She knew the man must be 
making for the entrance to the gar- 
den, and she was terribly afraid. 
She tried to scream, but the material 
stifled her. Then she heard Belzar’s 
voice, sharply commanding: “Put 

down the princess or I’ll have your 
life!” 

The man who held her answered, 
'“She is my shield. I am taking her 
with me to Khian, traitor. To stop 
me you must kill her.” Star knew 
the man was holding her and back- 
ing toward the door. 

“Not so — my arm still has skill!” 
Star heard a hissing noise, a groan, 
felt the arms'about her relax their 
hold. At the same moment other 
arms caught her, and a s hand began 
untangling the material from her. 
There was the sound of a body fall- 
ing. 

When she was freed from the ma- 
terial she looked, up into BeJzar’s- 
eyes. She was in his arms. “My 
love,” she whispered. 

. The sound of people coming along 
the corridor from her room forced 
their lips apart. Belzar put Star’s 
feet on the ground, releasing his 
hold. 

Nearby lay a large, swarthy man 
with a dagger through his eye. 

“I threw upward to pierce his 
brain. An old trick,” Belzar said. 

“Yet one that saved myjife. See, 
Gittair/’^Star called to the captain 
of the guard who approached, “the 
miracle Belzar has done!” Quickly 
she told the tale, and then, while 
they were still exclaiming in wonder, 
slipped back into her chamber, 
where she found Xtima and her other 
women waiting. - 

Late the next day Abeshu asked 
for an audience. Star received him 



on the terrace outside the portion of 
the palace that was her own. She • 
sat in a golden chair under a canopy 
that was almost as large as a room. 
Beyond her stretched gardens of ex- 
quisite beauty. 

Abeshu bowed and Star extended 
her hand to him. He touched his 
forehead with it. 

“I bear a message.” 

“Speak, Abeshu.” Star motioned 
him to a chair. He made himself 
comfortable. 

“Much has happened since we 
met.” 

“Is that your message?” ■ ' ■ 
“Nay. The message is from your 
father, Mirabel, king of kings, who 
bids you to a feast tomorrow night. 
He tells me to whisper in your ear 
to make yourself beautiful, for it is 
your betrothal feast.” 

“So soon? O Ishtar, help me 
now!” 

1 “Have faith, daughter.” 

“Who will the king give me to? 
Answer me, Abeshu, who know all 
things. Tell me, too, how I can 
have faith when the hour is so close 
and there is no way that I can see.” 
“Because the goddess told you 
you should have your love, princess, 
and I, Abeshu, have come to help 
you as the goddess planned.” 

“I heard naught of any plans, and 
yet I would be glad of help.” Star’s 
voice softened. 

“Then listen.” Abeshu leaned 
nearer. _ “Mir-bel has decided to 
keep Babylon to itself. In order to 
avoid dissension after his death, he 
will wed you to Ditmah, his broth- 
er’s son, heir after you.” 

“Now. I would rather die.” 

“So you said to me before, and I 
am sure you mean it — still more, 
now that the goddess has granted 
part of your prayers.” 

“You know!” 

“When a princess kisses it means 
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she loves. Hate me not, Star, be- 
cause I was hidden in the little pas- 
sageway and saw. Well, for that 
deed — I mean rescuing you, not the 
kiss, though in truth that was 
mighty,” — he hurried on to avoid 
Star’s anger— “as I said, for rescu- 
ing you, Belzar has been made a no- 
ble of Babylon and given command 
under Gittair of your guard. So you' 
are one step bettered.” 

“One step is little with a whole 
flight to climb.” 

“But a beginning. At least Bel- 
zar is not unknown. He has a place 
at court. Listen, princess; at the 
feast, wine flows freely. Even the 
great king of kings, to whom all the 
world bows, is mellowed by the juice 
of the grape, and once he has prom- 
ised anything, and the one to whom 
he gives that 'promise touches his 
scepter, that decree cannot be al- 
tered or changed .” 

“I never thought of that. Of a 
truth, Abeshu, you are wise.” Star’s 
, lips curved as she thought of Belzar. 

She didn’t see the crafty eyes of 
the man narrow, or notice the smile : 
of triumph on his face. But they 
were there, and I, Alice, saw them 
and was afraid. I didn’t want ill to 
come to this ancient self of mine. 
She was too lovely, too sweet, too 
wrapped up in her love to cope with 
the evil in Abeshu’s mind. For, just 
as surely as I saw the great ruby 
glistening on Star’s fingers, I saw the 
evil of that man. Still, I could not 
warn Star: 

Perhaps, though, she felt some of 
my misgiving. At any rate, she 
turned to him. 

“Why do you help me, Abeshu, 
against my father, whose counselor 
you are?” 

' “The king of kings grows old. I 
must look to myself, and you have 
promised me a place in your coun- 
sel, Star of Light.” He bowed. 



“You will .not find me ungrateful. 
Tell me how best I may manage.” 

“That you must leave to your 
woman’s wits, but remember they 
are sharpened by love. Mine shall 
be the task to see that the cup, the 
great gold cup of the king of kings, 
is well filled.” 

“Suppose the scheme fails— what 
then?” 

“Well, Ditmah is not young, and 
I have secrets. But the scheme will 
not fail. Once you. have the king’s 
word and touch the scepter, not even 
Bel himself can keep you and your 
love apart. The king of kings sus- 
pects nothing, and, as a further help, 
I will tell him I sounded you out 
and you were well pleased with his 
choice.” 

“What reward can I give you?” 

“You have already promised — ” 

“That is in the future. I mean 
for the present.” 

The man thought a moment. 
“Another ruby, princess, for a pair 
can be used for earrings.” 

Star detached a ruby, the largest, 
from her necklace. 

“A poor present, but an earnest 
that there shall be more^ And I will 
not ask you who will wear them.” 

Abeshu took the ruby and knelt 
before Star. “Have I your leave to 
go?” 

Star inclined her head. She was 
so” busy with her own thoughts that 
she did not see him- slip silently 
away. 

The great hall of the palace 
where Mir-bel held his feast was full 
of people when Star, attended by 
Rima and Gittair, took her place at 
the banquet table. 

One third of the hall, which was 
roofless, had awnings stretched over 
its length. Below the awning was 
the table of the king of kings set 
high upon a dais. Below were more 
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tables graded in height' for the less 
important guests, and many level 
with the floor for the guards, 
eunuchs and followers of the visitors. 

Belzar, with his newly granted 
rank of noble of Babylon, was at a 
table near enough so Star could see 
his face: 

Star had never looked more beau- 
tiful. Her hail* was outspread and 
sprinkled with gems. She wore a 
diamond-studded o gown and looked' 
like the Star for which she was 
called. She sat at the right of Mir r 
bel, Temu at his left. Ditmah was 
at one end of the table, Khian at 
the other, for the Egyptian prince 
had claimed he knew nothing of the . 
plot and had acquiesced in the- kill- 
ing of his men, saying they deserved 
death for plotting' behind his back. 
There were others at Mir-bel’s ta- 
ble, ladies of his household and the 
court, more of Star’s' suitors, some 
whose rank was not so great at the 
lesser tables. Abeshu sat three re- 
moved from the king and was keep- 
ing his promise by seeing the king 
of kings’ cup was well filled and' 
often. As the feast went on, Mir- 
bel’s color heightened and Star knew 
that he was growing mellow as 
Abeshu had predicted. 

Finally Abeshu looked at Star. 
“The .time is coming,” he signaled 
with his eyes. He rose, taking a 
bottle from the chamberlain with the 
tall pointed hat who stood beside 
him, walked to the king of kings and 
prostrated himself to the ground. 
Mir-bel stretched out his scepter and 
Abeshu rose. 

“May the. king live forever!” he 
exclaimed, as was customary. “Here 
I have an old and wondrous wine' 
which in the temple is used only for 
great celebrations. I have brought 
it for you to drink tonight, for this 
hour henceforth, will be great in 
Babylon.” 



He spoke to Mir-bel, but he 
smiled at Star. 

The king of kings lifted his gold 
cup, so richly carved it looked like 
a chalice. He tilted it and poured 
its contents on the table. 

“A libation for the gods!” he cried. 
“Now give me your wine, but taste 
.it first, Abeshu, so we know it’s 
safe.” t 

Abeshu broke the slender neck of 
the bottle, holding it high, let a lit- 
tle trickle down his throat and swal- 
lowed. Then, at a nod from Mir- 
bel, he filled the gold cup. 

The king of kings lifted it toward 
Star and drained its contents. As 
he set the cup down he said, “Truly, 
Abeshu, that wine is -potent. Al- 
ready I feel fire running through my 
veins.” 

x Abeshu slipped back of Mir-bel’s 
chair, standing well toward the left, 
Adhere he could look at Star. 

“Fire of the gods!” he exclaimed. 

Mir-bel rose. “I have asked you 
all here tonight because it is time 
that my heir. Star of Light, Princess 
of Babylon, is wed — for her own 
sake and that of Babylon. So now 
I choose her husband.” 

Abeshu nodded to Star. 

Star knew it was the moment for. 
her to speak, and her heart throbbed 
so loudly it was like a hammer in a 
throat. • 

“Mother Ishtar, help me ; now,” 
she prayed, and she heard a soft 
strain of the music she had heard in 
the sanctuary and rose with new- 
found courage. 

“O my father, I, Star, beg a boon 
of you.” 

Mir-bel turned and smiled be- 
nignly. “Speak on, daughter.” 

“I beg that I myself shall choose 
my mate.” Very regal she looked 
as she stood there; the iridescent 
glow of hundreds of diamonds shin- 
ing from her robes and hair, com- 
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bined with her beauty, made her 
seem like^ an - illustrious being 
clothed in light. .There was a -mur- 
mur of admiration throughout the 
hall. 

Mir-bel looked at her proudly. 
“You have been brought up to be a 
queen, my daughter, and you have 
learned your lesson well. You are 
a queen and could not choose other 
than wisely: I give you leave to 

choose your husband here and now.” 
He stretched 'out the scepter, and 
Star touched it. 

Then a new wisdom came to her. 
She would make things doubly safe. 

“One further boon. That when I 
have chosen, I and my husband may 
live in the small palace by Ishtar’s 
„ temple, for I would not be parted 
from my father — or my people — ” 

Star looked at Ditmah, who 
stirred in his seat. He was a hand- 
some man, elderly, but still showing 
race and breeding in his face. 

Mir-bel nodded. “As you have 
spoken so shall it be.” / Once more 
the scepter was extended and 
touched. Then Mir-bel said firmly, 
“And now. Star of Light, name your 
mate.” 

He sat down upon his golden 
chair. There was silence in the 
mammoth hall. Every eye was 
turned upon Star. But out of that 
'whole multitude, Star saw only Bel- 
zar’s face, white under its tan, star- 
ing at her. 

She smiled at him, and then her 
voice rang out clear and sweet as 
the chiming of a silver bell. _ 

“Arise, Belzar, high-born Egyp- 
tian, noble of Babylon, chosen hus- 
band of Star of Light!” - 

- The surprise the people felt shiv- 
ered through the place. Mir-bel 
looked at Star as though what he 
had heard . was incredible, while his 
hand clenched angrily. In Abeshu’s 



face was admiration and elation, in 
Ditmah ’s relief, while Khian, Temu, 
and the other suitors were surprised 
as. well as disappointed. 

Only in Belzar’s face was joy in- 
tensified a hundredfold as he stum- 
bled to his feet and made, his way 
to Star. 

The people were still spellbound 
with amazement as he leaped across 
the table to Star’s side. He clasped 
her hand in his, and happiness rip- 
pled over them like little waves from 
a sea of bliss. 

' At the sight of them standing to- 
gether, rage engulfed Mir-bel, anger 
such as he had never felt before. He 
turned to Abeshu. 

“Untie me this, knot, counselor,” 
he commanded. 

Abeshu leaned over and whispered 
in the ear of the king of kings. 

Star, in her youth and happiness, 
turned to Mir-bel. “You have spo- 
ken, O my father. Your decree is 
unalterable, and I have * touched 
your scepter. As you gave me per- 
mission to do, I have chosen my hus- 
band, and you promised we might 
dwell in the same palace by Ishtar’s 
temple.” Very sure of herself, now 
she had gained her love, was Star, " 
and her face was more radiant than 
her jewels. 

“As I decreed, so it shall be,” Mir- 
bel’s voice rang through the hall, 
“though, you have chosen more like 
a slave girl than a queen. You shall 
wed Belzar, high-born of Egypt,” he 
sneered, “who for a short while has 
been a noble of Babylon. You shall 
be wed, princess, as befits your rank. 
Your lover shall be raised high for 
the week the ceremony and rejoic- 
ings last. Then you two shall go to 
live in the Palace close by Ishtar’s 
temple. Fear not, I shall keep my 
word. Nay, I even strengthen it, 
for this is my decree, whicli none can 
alter. You and your husband shall 
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live in the palace. There shall be a 
room made ready for you in its walls 
and, living, you shall be placed there 
and the walls closed so that you may 
dwell there eternally. 

Now through the room there was 
a wave of horror at this sentence of 
living death. Some even were moved 
to protest, but Mir-bel waved his 
scepter and they quieted. 

“Bitmah henceforth is heir of 
Babylon. Let my words be written 
down,” he said; then, leaning heavily 
on Abeshu ’sarm, he left the hall, old 
before his time. 

Star saw nothing that went on, 
not Bitinah’s pride nor the courtiers 
fawning on him, not the sympathy 
nor compassion in other .more kindly 
eyes, for she looked only at Belzar, 
who smiled. - 

“Your goddess said that there 
would be a price, and truly it is not' 
too much to pay — for a week of hap- 
piness. 

“X had thought that we were safe, 
that I had secured our future. But 
Abeshu betrayed me, and now I 
have only brought you to a horrible 
death.” - 

“Not horrible, for we will be to- 
gether, and did not your goddess 
promise that once the price was paid 

“ — that our love was safe forever. 
Yes, Belzar, not only for this life, 
but all lives to come.” 

“Then I count the price a small 
one.” There was nobility in his 
voice, in his look. 

Abeshu’s voice broke in upon 
them, sounding loudly in the great 
place from which all the people had 
fled. ' 

“The king of kings sent me to 
guide Belzar to quarters befitting 
the affianced of the princess. He 
said your marriage will take place 
tomorrow. He is anxious for the 



week of festival to begin, so I can 
the sooner escort you to your new 
home.” 

“Traitor! X wonder you dare ad- 
dress me.” Star spoke royally. 

“Nay, princess, call me not trai- 
tor. You were traitor to Babylon 
when you plotted against her. Prin- 
cesses are but pawns in a royal 
game, and you stepped out of your 
place. You went against your race, 
your" breeding and -your country. 
You put self first, who should have 
abased it.” 

Now Star hung her head, for there 
was truth in Abeshu’s words. 

“Still,” she said, “you might-have 
saved us from such a terrible death, 
for I know well you showed my fa- 
ther where to walk.” 

“Yes, Star. But I would not have 
had you done your duty. Bitinah’s 
wife is my sister ? s child, and he had 
no desire to wed you and set you 
over her whom he truly loves. Nor 
did he desire to lose Babylon. Yet 
I would have worked for you had 
you been firm, but I was glad when 
you were willful—” 

Star laughed, and her laughter 
sounded more like a sob. 

Belzar put his arm around her. 
“Peace, Star. This man but does 
the work of the gods.” 

“Thank you” — Abeshu shot Beb 
zar a kindly glance— “and for your 
comfort, these.” He drew two gold 
lockets from his belt. “They con- 
tain a tasteless powder. If you swal- 
low it when you enter the chamber 
in the wall, by the' time the last 
stone is in place you will be with the 
. gods painlessly and quickly.” 

“My gratitude is yours.” Belzar 
took the locket. 

“xAhd mine.” Star reached out for 
the other. “I had dreaded the death. 
Now there is naught' to fear — only 
a week of happiness together.” She 
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leaned close to Belzar. “Thank you, 
Abeshu.” 

“Now follow me,” he said, and 
Star and Belzar walked behind him. 

The gorgeous, near-barbaric 
Eastern ceremony, a full week of 
celebration, passed 'as swiftly as a 
memory. A week in which two must 
force what joy their lives should hold. 
For on the morning of the eighth day 
Abeshu came to Star’s quarters, 
which she now shared with Belzar. 

Star-, was wearing the dress of 
transparent stuff and had never 
- looked more beautiful. . 

“The time is come,” Abeshu said, 
“your litter waits.” 

Star put her hand in Belzar’s. 
“We are ready.” 

An hour later they stood together 
in a small niche hollowed, out of the 
seven-foot thickness of the wall.', 

“Take the powder now,” Abeshu 
whispered, “while X stand here so 
those nobles who come to watch see 
not.” 

Star and Belzar opened their lock- 
ets and swallowed the powder. 

“May Bel receive your souls,” 
Abeshu murmured. 

“May Ishtar guard our love.,” Star 
said, and detached the ruby neck- 
lace, giving it to Abeshu. 

Then Abeshu stood aside so all 



could see it was truly Star of Light 
and Belzar in the narrow place. 

. Abeshu gave an order, and as he 
and the priests started a chant, men 
began putting the great stones in 
place, entombing the lovers. 

Belzar held Star closely. “But a 
little and eternity is ours, and even 
more happiness, my beloved.” 

Already the powder .was making 
Star drowsy. She clung to her hus- 
band. “I love ‘you, Belzar, I love 
you.” 

“And I you, who gave up so much 
for me.” . 

“It was nothing . . . to. . . . the 
joy — ” A celestial music came to 
them, swelling in their ears, and out 
of it a voice spoke, calm and beau- 
tiful. 

It was the voice of Ishtar. “Fear 
not, my children. At this moment 
you come to me. The love I prom- 
ised is truly yours for all time to 
come.” 

The last stone was pushed into 
place. But Star and Belzar were al- 
ready wrapped in light. 

And the spirit of Alice Strand was 
back in her own body in her room 
in Aunt Amabel’s house, with her 
hand bn the patchwork quilt. Once 
again it had opened the doors of the 
past, but this time it had given me 
also a promise for the future. 




by FBANK BELKNAP LONG, JB. 

Me came from somewhere beyond, perhaps, and he possessed a 
strange characteristic — a "heat" that meited time and space — 



; Illustrated by 

Beyond the fact that he had never 
been born, Revell was no different 
from other men. He smiled cordially 
when friends spoke to him, sat in 
restaurants and ate, lived in an attic 
studio in Greenwich Village and was , 
conscious of a thrill when people 
praised his work. 

He painted for a living, and his 
pictures were unusual, to say the 
least. His friends thought him an 
imaginative genius. His sunsets were 
all wrong, being green instead of 
red, and when he painted the stars 
you had to blink. Revell’s stars re- 
sembled dazzling white porcupines 
lying coiled up in the sky. 

He also painted animals which 
gave you the illusion of having just 
arisen from a- chat with Sir John 
Mandeville. But everyone who knew . 
Revell said that he was all right. 
Revell was. a genius and it was his 
privilege to take liberties with na- 
ture. Nature was a bum artist any- 
way. She had no imagination and 
was always grumbling about cause 
and effect. ' ' 

In Rev ell’s paintings were scenes 
which put the. cart before the horse. 
Such as a storm breaking furiously in 
a clear sky, with rain coming down 
and lightning, and people running 
backward across dry. pavements to 
the shelter of wet buildings. Or a 
submarine’ torpedoing a ship, the 
crew of the ship standing calmly on 
deck watching the torpedo ascending . 
straight up into the sky. 



F, Kramer' » • 

Jim North met Revell at a Village 
studio party. It was past midnight, 
and North was sitting on the floor 
talking to an attractive, dark-haired 
girl about Revell’s sunsets. The girl 
was smiling at him, her large, gazelle- 
like ej^es warmly radiant in the dim 
light. Although the girl wasn’t an 
intellectual type, North liked her. 
She was a good listener. Her dark 
beauty was soothing; her vocal ap- 
paratus silent most of the time. • 

She appeared to agree with every- 
thing North said. She was in all re- 
spects the exact opposite of Helen 
Kilday. Helen Kiklay was always 
criticizing him,, treating him like a 
child. Helen didn’t even appreciate 
Revell’s sunsets. She thought Revell 
a charlatan and derided North for 
defending him. 

North was pressing the dark girl’s 
hand. “Picasso was sneered at, too,” 
he said. “You can’t cross new fron- 
tiers without arousing envy and re- 
sentment. Revell is a pioneer. He’s 
setting up new guideposts in an un- 
explored, wilderness.” 

“I am deeply flattered,” said a 
voice above them. 

North raised startled eyes and 
stared in consternation. Revell was 
more than a little.. intoxicated. His 
hair was tousled, and his eyes were 
glowing with a spectral, tarsierlike 
brilliance which gave North the 
willies. He seemed to be looking at 
something which North couldn’t see 
at all. He seemed to be looking right 
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through the walls of the room and 
out into space. 

“You must forgive me for eaves- 
dropping,” Revell said. “But in my 
present mellow state it is permissible 
to snoop. I am simply a detached 
observer, a super-Winchell.” • 

He crashed with appalling vio- 
lence. His short, compact body quiv- 
ered as it struck the floor, upsetting 
the snack table of his host and scat- 
tering sandwiches and cheese wafers 
in all directions. 

' North gasped and leaped to his as- 
sistance. But Revell wasn’t 7 accept- 
ing aid from . anyone. He brushed 
aside North’s proffered help and 
arose with surprising swiftness. He 
ascended on his knees and elbows 
and then straightened miraculously, ^ 
seeming to have shed his befuddle- 
ment in a flash. 

“I’ll be all right,” he said. “I just 
didn’t feel it creeping up on me.” 

North nodded sympathetically. . 
“We never do,” he said. “Shall I get 
you some black coffee?” 

Revell smiled. “Fresh air would > 
be better,” he said. **“1 feel like 
walking.” 

“Yeah, so do I,” said North. “I 
intended to push off an hour ago. If 
you’ll wait till I locate my overcoat. 
I’ll join you.” 

“Sure thing,” said Revell. “I’ve a 
coat of my . own around here some- 
where.” 

•Five minutes later they were 
walking together along Charles 
Street, the artist’s stocky form bun- 
dled in a Scotch mist topcoat. 

“I’m afraid I made a spectacle of 
myself,” apologized Revell. “I had 
seven Martinis and a Tom Collins. 
But I’m dead sober now.” 

North turned and stared at him in 
perplexity. “I don’t see how you 
sobered tip so quickly,” he said a 

“It was easy,” replied Revell. “I 



just undrank those cocktails.” 

“You what?” 

Revell sighed. “I’m afraid you 
wouldn’t understand,” he said. “I 
have — peculiar gifts.” • 

North was silent for a moment. 
Suddenly he said: “I’m an artist, 
too, you know. Perhaps I should say , 
— a dabbler in the arts.” 

“Oh!” said Revell. “Well, so am 
I, for that matter. A dabbler. I 
like to get the strangeness down on 
canvas, chiefly for my own satisfac- 
tion. I don’t care a hang what peo- 
ple think.” 

“Your paintings are strange,” said 
North. “But here in the Village peo- 
ple seem to understand them. Your 
dealer is swamped with orders for 
them.” . s' 

“Yes,” conceded JRevell. “In my 
humble way I am a commercial suc- 
cess. But that isn’t my main objec- 
tive. So long as iny paintings sell 
I am grateful, for I have to eat. But 
that isn’t why I paint.” 

“Why do you paint?” . 

“To work it off harmlessly. Paint- 
ing to me is a sort of catharsis.” 

“To work what off?” asked North, 
his brow furrowing. 1 

Revell sighed and stared down the/ 
long, dismal street. The block which 
they were traversing was distinctly 
atmospheric. On both sides of them 
were dimly lighted cafes and base- 
ment honkatonks. Red and green 
electric signs flauntted such. titles as 
“Tony’s Old Place,” “El Moderado,” 
the “Black Kitten,” the “Devil’s 
Oven.” . 

The block was empty, because the 
hour was an intermediate one. At- 
mosphere seekers from out of town 
seldom tarried along the bohemian 
length of Charles Street in the small 
hours, and the Village natives had 
yet to emerge from their all-night 
guzzlings below pavement level. 

_• Revell raised his arm slowly. “To 
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escape from the temptation to do 
this ,” he said. 

The street began unmistakably to 
tilt. It was horrible, frightening. 
The pavement beneath them seemed 
to sink downward and the vista 
ahead to quiver and recede. ' 

The very signs changed. Around 
the red and green signs appeared 
dancing fortifications like the aura 
of migraine, and the wind began to 
howl in their ears. 

From a cellar honkatonk a man 
and woman emerged, staggering 
backwards The man was slurring his 
syllables, his voice raised in drunken 
protest. 

“Ithoush we wash having as- 
nother,” he complained. “Whash 
the idea?” 

“It wasn’t my idea,” shrilled the 
woman. “We just went into the 
place.” 

The man ceased suddenly to stag- 
ger. As he moved with the woman 
across the street his shoulders 
straightened and his voice shed its 
sibilancy. 

“Listen, Jane,” he pleaded. “I’m 
all right now. I can take care of my- 
self. Stop pulling me backward.” 

“What happened to us?” ex- 
claimed the woman. “We were pie- ! 
eyed and now we’re . . . we’re com- 
pletely sober.” 

The man nodded. “We must be 
losing our grip,” he complained. 

Revell lowered his arm. Slowly the 
street swung up until it was level 
again, and the couple swirled back 
into the honkatonk, their bodies 
jerking as they descended through a 
grille-work gate and down wooden 
stairs toward the raucous strains of 
a swing orchestra. 

Revell wiped sweat from his fore- 
head with the back of his hand. “It’s 
always a strain,” he said, “but I en- 
joy doing it.” 

UN — 8 



North was trembling. His jaw 
hung open and his skin was as pallid' 
as a fungus growth. 

“God!” he muttered. “It’s creep- 
ing up on me. I didn’t have seven 
Martinis, but I had enough.” 

“So?” said Revell, a faint, mock- 
ing smile twisting his bearded Jjps. 
“Think you can get home all right?” 
“I live just west of Greenwich Ave- 
nue,” North said. “I’m sure I can 
make it.” 

“Good. Tt seems we’re neighbors. 
This is my place.” 

Revell had stopped walking and 
was nodding up at the red brick fa- 
cade of a house which dated back to 
the late -eighteenth century. It was 
a typical Village survival, its an- 
tique chimney pots having looked 
down on generations of New Yorkers 
before the coming of the artist clans. 

Revell extended his hand. “Drop 
in tomorrow or the next day,” he 
said. “I’m working on something 
now that should interest you. It’s 
nearly finished, but it doesn’t quite 
satisfy me. I may have to go back 
and unpaint it a little here and 
there.” : 

“Thanks,” muttered North. “I’ll 
. . . I’ll surely drop in, Revell.” 

It was curious, but he didn’t feel 
drunk. Revell’s long, artistic fingers 
remained for an instant in his clasp, 
exerting a friendly pressure on his 
palm. 

“Be seeing you,” he said. 

North did not notice the tingling 
immediately. It was not until he 
had crossed Seventh Avenue, and 
was within half a block of his lodg- 
ings on Ashland Place that he be- 
came aware that his hand didn’t feel 
right. 

At first he thought it was simply 
the alcohol working off through his 
fingertips. He’d have to jam on the 
brakes, he told himself. Alcoholic 
neuritis was no joke. If he wasn’t 
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careful, he’d end up in Bellevue. 

He raised his hand suddenly and 
looked at it. All the color drained 
from his facer leaving it ashen. His . 
thumb and forefinger were 0: K., but 
the other digits coiled. Like writhing 
snakes they twisted backward across 
the top of his hand. . 

Coiling, '•twisting — his hand in the 
dim light resembled a squirmy 
echinoderm raiding a nest of worms. 
His middle finger was the worst. It 
was twisting into a tight ball on the 
back of his hand. Like the coiled 
antenna of a moth, like — 

Zoological similes were leaping un- 
bidden into his min'd. Sick with ter- 
ror, lie turned and went reeling out 
into the street. 

The girl in the high-powered sport 
roadster had been averaging seventy 
all across town. When.North stepped 
from the curb she was demonstrating 
to the boy beside her that she .could 
drive with one hand while intoxi- 
cated. 

She screamed when she saw 
North’s tall body rise above the 
windshield, and go "shooting off at 
right angles to the car. Running 
down a man was a new experience, 
for her and for a moment she lost 
control. The car zigzagged, plung- 
ing erratically across Seventh Ave- 
nue and careening up the dark length 
of West Charles Street. 

The boy beside her tittered. “Step 
on it, toots,”. he urged. “It’s a helluva 
long drive back to New Haven.” 

Helen ICilday flushed resentfully, 
and dug the paper plug out of 
North’s speaking tube with a pen- 
knife. She knew what, the plug sig- 
nified. North was having one of his 
secluded spells. The plug meant that 
he didn’t want young lady visitors 
to annoy him. 

It was a shame. The boy was 
painting himself into, the ground. 



N 

Why couldn’t he treat his friends 
civilly when they called? 

It was a bright spring morning 
and the Village pulsed with optimis- 
tic, sprouting life. Small green vines 
were-pushing through cracks in the 
pavement in front of North’s apart- 
ment, and an alley cat was lazing . 
in the sunlight on the wooden steps 
which led down to the janitor’s quar- 
ters. Across the street a couple of 
natives were strolling arm in arm, the 
girl carrying an easel, the boy look- 
ing damned glad that he wasn’t a 
clerk in an office. 

Helen ICilday started ringing 
North’s, bell and shouting into the 
tube. “Hello, up there. This is Helen. 
Can I come up? Hello, hello?” 

There was no answer. The girl 
scowled and rang another bell. It 
was a shoddy trick, but she had to 
get into the apartment. 

A voice said petulantly through 
another tube: “Look, Jerry, I told 
you I haven’t got five bucks. Go 
away and let me finish my novel.” 
The girl rang another bell. This 
time the door clicked invitingly. She 
pushed it open and ascended three 
flights of stairs to North’s floor- 
through apartment. 

The door of the apartment was 
ajar. Helen crept stealthily close to 
it, her feminine curiosity aroused. 
North was speaking to someone. She 
could hear' his voice distinctly. It 
was tremulous with amazement. 

"■“You say I was run down before 
the car struck me. Good heavens, 
man, do you realize what you’re say- 
ing?” 

“I realize perfectly,” said, a voice 
which .Helen! failed _ to recognize. 
“The accident happened incom- 
pletely. That’s why you were merely 
shaken up a bit.” 

“But my hand — ” 

“Your hand’s all right now, isn’t 
it? Stop worrying. I’ve told you 
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what happened. I was feeling a lit- 
tle high last night and I let myself 
go. One gets tired of working with 
pigments exclusively. I knew a little 
of the . ... the instability would flow 
into you when I shook your hand. 
But I also knew it would wear off in 
a few hours. You don’t seem to real- 
ize that I saved your life.” 

“I’m grateful, of course,” said 
North. “If what you say is true — ” 
“Of. course it’s true. I have pe- 
culiar gifts. Nothing could have 
happened to you completely last 
night. That handshake saved you, 
swirled you into a sort of— well, 
safety zone.” 

“And now it’s worn off?” 
“Completely, North. But I’m glad 
you phoned. I wouldn’t want you to 
think me unsympathetic.” 

Indignation swept Helen Kilday 
as she stood pressed close to the 
door, listening. North wasn’t paint- 
ing at all. At ten in the morning he 
was talking midnight nonsense to 
someone as pickled as himself. 

Furiously she pushed the door 
open and advanced into the apart- 
ment. 

North gasped when he saw her. 
He was standing still and straight by 
the fire grate in his living room stu- 
dio, his tall boyish figure illumined 
by sunlight from a window to the 



right of him. His face was exceed- 
ingly pale and peaked-looking. His 
right eye was swollen shut and a wide 
strip of adhesive tape concealed the 
contours of his ja\Y, subtly altering 
his entire expression. 

A twinge of solicitude tempered 
Helen Kilday’s rage. North’s jaw 
was his strongest feature. Unsup- 
' ported by its firmness, he seemed 
helplessly childlike and in need of 
assistance. He had been smoking a 
cigarette but when he saw her he 
flicked it into the grate and shud- 
dered convulsively. 

“Why didn’t you ring the buzzer?” 
he exclaimed. “I didn’t expect you.” 

“You’ll hear the buzzer ring in a 
few minutes,” said North’s guest. 

North’s guest was standing by the 
window. A stocky, broad-shouldered 
man in the prime of life, with gray- 
ing hair and pale, aristocratic fea- 
tures, he was staring at Helen Kilday 
with eyes so level and calm that they 
chilled her heart like ice. 

“The buzzer hasn’t rung yet,” he 
elaborated. “I’m afraid my presence 
here has prevented this young lady’s 
. entire arrival.” 

A sudden glow appeared in the 
depths of his, calm eyes. “By 
George, North, I’m glad I didn’t 
wait for another cup of coffee. The 
first one scalded me and I set it 
aside and then there was a damned 
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twisting disappearance. Like a little 
typhoon in the cup. It happens when 
. I get angry or upset about anything. 

I concentrate on objects and — you].” 
North was staring at him in be- 
wilderment. “Coffee? I don’t under- . 
stand — ” 

Revell sighed. “That was .stupid 
of me. My mind leaps ahead and I 
forget that you’re in a different zone. ° 
I’ve got to stop thinking out loud, 
elliptically. What I’m trying to say 
is that I’m glad I came right over 
here without finishing my breakfast. 
This young lady is physically perfect. 

I knew I would meet her after I 
painted her, but I didn’t think it 
would happen this morning.” 

There was a sudden buzz. 

“There,” said Revell. “Now she 
has completely arrived. She is not 
only here in this room, bul she has 
rung the bell and ascended the 
stairs.” 

Helen Kilday was feeling physi- 
cally ill. The stranger was staring 
at her again, his cold eyes roaming 
over her with a candor that was 
somehow frightening. It wasn’t a . 
primitive candor. The stares of 
primitive males could be parried with 
contempt, but she had no weapon 
against Revell’s merciless scrutiny.- 
Revell said: “You might intro- 
duce us, North. She will have to 
pose for me, but when she knovvs 
who I am she won’t object. Women 
instinctively trust men who .can be 
fervent without displaying simian 
traits.” ... 

The girl was aware of North’s 
low voice reluctantly stammering. 
“Helen, this.is Henry Revell-. You’ve 
heard me speak of his work.” 

Revell smiled at her. “I hope you . 
won’t think me presuming,” he said. 
“I’m simply trying to save one of my 
best pictures. You see, I’ve just com- 
pleted a portrait of you, but unless 



you pose for me it will unpaint it- 
self.”. x 

There was something utterly com- 
pulsive about his stare now. Helen 
felt her resistance dwindling, dis- 
solving. He didn’t frighten her. Not 
any more. There was something 
strangely soothing about him. His 
face had become a blur of entrancing 
darkness which smelled as sweet as a 
rose. - 

Revell withdrew his gaze ab- 
ruptly. He glanced at his wrist 
watch. “I must be going,” he said. 
“I shall expect you, Miss Kilday, at 
two this afternoon.” 

Ten minutes later Helen Kilday 
was trying hard to remember ex- 
actly how'Reveil looked. She closed 
her . eyes, striving to visualize his 
face and figure. She shivered a little, 
a tingling pleasure going through 
her when she conjured up the shad- 
owy outlines of his nose and fore- 
head. His beard had also attracted, 
her, but she couldn’t remember 
whether it was black or gray. 

North was standing apprehen- 
sively above her, staring down at 
her shining auburn hair. Revell’s 
request had given him an ugly shock. 
He tried to shut out the disturbing 
realization that had just come to 
him. He didn’t want her to pose for 
Revell because he 'loved her._ He 
was jealous of Revell and furious at 
himself. She was the exacting, do- 
mestic type and it was monstrous 
that he should want to marry her. 
He would lose- his independence 
straight off. 

In fact, marrying -her would be 
almost as bad as not marrying her. 
It was damnably unfortunate that 
he had to choose between sacrificing 
his independence and letting his life 
become a dreadful, empty waste. - 
, He said suddenly: “I can’t have, 
you going to his studio alone. I 
don’t trust him.” 

\ 
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She raised resentful eyes and 
stared at him. “I’m sorry you’re so 
narrowTminded,” she said. “You’d 
trust your life to a great surgeon, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“But artists are different, Helen. 
They’re not like surgeons. All ar- 
tists are a little mad arid Revell’s 
paintings are— well, pagan.” 

“So are yours,” she retorted. “I’m 
going to pose for him, and you can’t 
stop me.” ' 

■ It was past midnight when North 
arrived home that night. He was 
aware of stairs slipping out from un- 
der him, of a climb that seenied- in -. , 
terminable through darkness. He 
cursed the janitor for not leaving a 
light in the lower hallway. He was 
paying a fantastic rental merely for 
the privilege of living in the Village 
and was certainly entitled to illumi- 
nation when he needed it. Not the 
kind that he had inside of him, but 
the kind that came from electric 
bulbs high up in the wa'll somewhere. 

The walls were conspiring against 
him. As he ascended the stairs they 
seemed to sweep down and envelop 
him. He was smothering on the 
stairs. He was inside a whale. He 
was Jonah. He was a German U-boat 
commander taking one on the chin 
from the British nayy. He was Dr. 
Beebe. Deep under the sea he was 
looking at fantastic fishes squirming 
through darkness. 

The darkness diminished as he as- 
cended toward the upper hallway. 
There seemed to be a light in his 
apartment which crept out over the 
stairs. The door was ajar and be- 
yond the door he could hear the 
sound of muffled sobbing. 

Someone was sobbing inside his 
apartment. He stumbled toward the 
door, groggily, gropingly. He pushed 
the door open, wide open, with his 
palm. He didn’t grip the knob of 



the door; just flattened his palm and 
pushed. The door was a straw man 
standing in his way. Down with it, 
push it aside, get to the sobbing 
quickly. 

Into the room he lurched, his legs 
quaking like oscillations on a seis- 
mograph. His sense of alarm, grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, was becom- 
ing overpowering. 

Someone had turned on all the 
lights in the apartment. He could 
feel his vision swimming at a great 
distance,, from his face, floundering 
helplessly in a sea of light. 

A chair and two tables swam un- 
steadily into view. Then the mantel 
and the grate and a sofa with a slim 
form on it. The form was stirring a 
little. It had long white arms. The 
longest arms he had ever seen curled 
around the top of the sofa. 

He stared incredulously, his lips 
going dry. A body like that couldn’t 
be -human. It was far too long to 
be human, far too attenuated. It was 
at least seven feet long. 

But it was moving, stirring. Sobs 
came, from it. Long and pale and 
slim — the legs coiled downward over 
the bottom of the sofa and out upon 
the floor. 

There was no logic in the way it 
was dressed. There was simply a 
little, shriveled tunic covering the 
center of its body. Wait, wait. It 
wasn’t a tunic. It was a tailor-made 
suit. There was a. skirt and a coat, 
but they were — God, how horrible. 
It looked like a doll’s suit would on 
an adult, except that it was wide 
enough for the body. It was wide 
enough, but not nearly long enough, 
and it was that discrepancy which 
made the entire garment look shriv- 
eled. The long, thin figure on the 
sofa seemed to be wearing a suit 
which it had outgrown. 

North felt the hair prickle along 
the periphery of his scalp. He be- 
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came dead sober in an instant. The 
face of the figure had been buried 
in a pillow, but suddenly it turned 
over and rose slowly, its long arras 
going out in piteous appeal. 

“Is that you, Jim? I can’t see you 
clearly. There is something wrong 
with my eyes.” 

North’s spine congealed. The face 
that stared up at him was a long, 
hideous caricature of Helen Kilday’s 
face. It seemed to be in a state of 
flux. The mouth was curling up like 
a burning cedar chip. The forehead 
tapered to a thin, wavering cone. The 
eyes were mere vertical slits set close 
together above a nose that was 
melting and dripping like tallow in 
bright sunlight. 

The voice was Helen’s voice, and 
the hair which sprouted from the 
conical skull was Helen’s hair — a 
rich, lustrous auburn. But the rest 
of Helen was a ghastly parody of the 
girl he loved. Quivering arms like 
tentacles flowed about his neck and 
embraced his shoulders. ' 

“Help me up, Jim. I can’t rise.” 

_ Helen Kilday’s throat was a flow- 
ing sea of whiteness, an unstable ex- 
panse of melting flesh. 

“I was all right when I left the 
studio,” she moaned. “He ... he put 
me out. He said the tension was be- 
coming unbearable. He said he 
didn’t want to' harm me.” 

Anguish engulfed North so that he 
could-not speak. He looked down at 
her and all his nerves 'shrieked in 
anguish. He took hold other wrists 
and gently untangled her long, cold 
arms. -- „ 

A fury such as he had never known 
before was inside him now.. 

Veronal. A pistol. Veronal to quiet 
her while he went over and had a 
grim talk with Revell. With a pistol 
centered on him Revell would have 
to do something. , 

He would ha/ve to do something. 



It would be either that, or: “I’ll blow 
your brains out, Revell. I’ll drill 
you through. 

“Save her, Revell. Restore her or 
I’ll blow your disease-twisted brain 
right out of your skull.” 

He was mumblingAo himself as he 
reeled through the night again; She 
had been able.to swallow, thank God — 1 
She was sleeping now, the hypnotic 
having smothered the waking terror 
in her brain. Stretched out. in re- 
pose, her long body quiescent, the 
instability arrested a little by the 
drug. - 

North’s fingers tightened on the 
pistol in his pocket. It was a pocket 
Mauser, small, but powerful enough, 
to knock a man down when fired at . 
close range.- ... 

His‘ eyes roamed about the street 
as he walked toward Seventh Ave- ^ 
nue. The natives were, beginning to 
emerge from swing cellars and side- 
walk cafes and the night was filled 
with voices. Gay, reckless, voices 
trading small-hour farewells. 

The wail of the fire siren cut 
through the slurred “goo’ nights,” 
with the shrill impertinence of a ban- 
shee on a tear. Down the street 
poured a wash of red light, blinding 
the stunned Villagers and causing 
them to forswear all zigzagging for 
the night. 

They stood frozen in front of dark 
doorways, their hilarity ebbing as a 
bell-clanging hook-and-ladder tore 
'-down the street, followed by three 
subsidiary units of motorized, fire- 
fighting might. The chief’s car 
brought up the rear, a red comet with 
a blazing tail of light. 

North gasped and swung about. 
Animated by inexplicable forebod- 
ings he moved out. into the street 
and stared up the long block, his 
gaze traveling across the luminous 
blur of Seventh Avenue to the nebu- 
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losity which was Charles Street. All the street and wedged himself in a 

he could see of Charles Street was a narrow, dark alleyway directly op- 

blackness shot with flames. The posite the burning building. He 

flames seemed to be pouring out of stared up, his heart hammering 

some building near the middle of against his ribs, 
the block. - f The ancient red brick house was 

r A convulsive shuddering seized a blazing inferno. Grim-faced fire- 

North. Somehow he knew, he knew v men were directing hose streams 
already % He began to run. against windows which were belch- 

It took him five minutes to reach ing smoke and flame. The fanlighted 
► the middle of Charles Street and by doorway was enveloped in a writhing 

then there was no chance of his get-- incandescence, And the roof was ob- 

ting through to Revell. The police scured by a billowing sea of smoke 

were ahead of him. They had estab- which swirled down into the street 

lished a cordon, and were pushing’ and choked North’s breath, causing 
pedestrians outward in a widening him to gasp and sputter, 
circle. > ' The roaring, swollen flames heated 

“G’wan, keep moving. Over on the entire street. North could feel 
the other side. Yo.u wanta get kilt?” the awful heat right down to his 

“But I live in there, officer.” soles. He stood rigid despite spasms 

“I can't help that, buddy. You of coughing, staring up at the roof, 

gotta keep moving.” Something seemed to be moving up 

North scurried diagonally across there. Something dark and straight. 
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moving through the flames. 

The smoke shifted suddenly, re- 
ceding in wind-blown spirals from 
a blackened chimney pot and a por- 
tion of the roof. Instantly the crowd 
below let out.a roar. The police cor- 
don quivered. 

A woman screamed hysterically: 
“There’s a man up there; He’s,going 
to jump. Oh, God, he’s going to 
jump.” 

Re veil was standing on the edge of 
the roof staring down into the street. 
His stocky body was enveloped in 
flames and his face was twisted into 
a tight, mournful mask. His expres- 
sion in the red glare seemed some- 
how Satanic — as though he had dwelt 
for millennia in hell and endured • 
eternal fires ' without complaint. 

Unmistakably he was preparing 
to leap. His posture was that of a 
man about to hurl himself recklessly 
into space. North went cold all over. 
He mustn’t let Revell leap. He’d 
have to stop Revell from killing him-, 
self. If Revell killed himself, Helen 
Kilday would be better off dead. 

With a despairing cry North ran 
out into the street. “Wait, Revell,” 
he shouted. “They’re getting a net. 
Don’t jump, Revell!” 

It was a futile warning. Revell did 
not wait. He swung his arms back 
and leaped swiftly from the roof-. The 
crowd below screamed as his ascend- 
ing body struck the roof of the ad- 
joining building a glancing blow and 
started- falling skyward. 

He receded feet foremost, his coat 
billowing out over his head. There 
was no doubt in North’s mind that 
Revell was really falling. The crowd 
became suddenly so utterly still that 
he was quite sure they had sensed 
it, too. 

Revell was falling into the sky. 
Superficially, he appeared to be as- 
cending, but ‘ subjectively his flight 
conveyed an exactly opposite im- 



pression. Looking up. North ceased 
to be aware of up and down . He 
saw merely the far, glimmering. stars 
and Revell dwindling to a faint speck • 
in the night sky and finally vanish- 
ing altogether. 

North pressed moist palms, to his. 
temples and staggered backward to- 
ward the crowd. A policeman 
grabbed his elbow and spun him 
around. 

“Next time -you step out of line, 
buddy, I’ll run you in. That build- . 
ing’s going to collapse any minute 
now.” 

North’s face was livid and he was 
twitching uncontrollably when he re- 
turned across; Seventh Avenue and 
went reeling eastward. He wasn’t 
intoxicated any longer. Tension and 
horror had neutralized all the alco- 
hol inside him. The dizziness he now 
felt was due to strain alone. 

The weapon in his pocket was his 
one remaining solace; all hope had 
been stripped from him. He would 
kill both Helen and himself. He 
couldn’t live without her and she 
would welcome death. 

So subjective was his torment that 
he was not aware of walking pur- 
posely at all. He turned in at his 
. apartment without realizing that he 
had left ’ the street. His steps were 
automatic, his -body as rigid as a 
sleepwalker’s ; 

He started fumbling for his keys, 
his mind seething _with despair. A 
suicide pact. It was. the only solu- 
tion and Helen would welcome — - 

He awoke suddenly to the realiza- 
tion that he was not alone. Someone 
was clinging to him and sobbing. 
He was ’standing in the dark vesti- 
bule of his apartment with a woman 
in his arms. For an appalling instant 
he weighed the possibility that he 
had gone completely mad. 
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It didn’t fit together. No woman 
would come into the arms of a reel- 
ing stranger like that, would gravi- 
tate to him in darkness and kiss him 
with warm, eager lips for no reason 
at all.* She was just Helen’s height 
and her waist was as slim as Helen’s, 
and her kisses — 

He trembled with sudden joy. 
Everything about her was familiar, 
even the way her voice lilted when 
emotion overcame her. 

“Jim, I’m ail right now. I can see 
you again. But why did you leave 
me? When I woke and found you 
gone I was frightened. I thought 
perhaps you had gone for a doctor. 
I came downstairs hoping I’d be 
able to catch you and call you back. 
I ... I found a note stuffed in your 
mailbox.' I thought at first you had 
left it there for me. But it’s from 
him, Jim. I had to strike a match to 
read the -address — ” 

She was pressing a folded slip of 
paper against his palm. “You’d bet- 
ter read it, Jim. It may be impor- 
tant.” ' ■ 

North read the note by the light 
of a pocket flash. He held her hand 
tightly, because even a note from 
He veil was dangerous. It might pack 
occult dynamite; it might- shatter 
their lives even now. He needed to 
feel that he was protecting her with 
all of himself — his body, mind and 
soul. He read the note aloud in a 
.strained whisper: . 

“Dear North: 

“When you read this letter I shall be 
pone. I detest explanations and apologies, 
hut you have called me your friend and I 
should like to remain your friend, North. 
It is the one little human taint which- I 
shall carry away with me — the desire to 
be remembered by someone on Earth. 

You see, I don’t come from. your human 
world at all. From your point of view I 
am a man from nowhere. The body I wore 
I constructed by a slow, painful process 
of trial and error. You’ve no idea how 
long it took me to get the brain right. 

“It would be impossible to describe my 
real nature in human language, but if you 
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wish, you may think of me as a .sort of 
heat. A heat that can melt and dissolve . 
everything in your world. 

“I held myself in. I fought against the 
temptation to do it on a damaging scale. 
While I dwelt with you I could melt. events, 
distort and transpose them. I could even 
make events unhajrpen. But I sublimated 
the compulsion, worked it off on canvas. I 
painted melted events, and of course they 
looked all wrong to you. 

“But you liked them, didn’t you? . You 
got a kick out of them. Everyone did. 
Everyone admired them. That’s what I 
like about the Village, North v They aren’t 
Hidebound by silly conventions down here. 
I could even paint the emerald sunsets-and 
the brittle stars of home. A man can 
really paint when he knows he 'is going to 
have a sympathetic audience. 

“I must finish. Alt afternoon the tension 
has been increasing. I can’t remain— in 
your world. North.. I might melt it, wreck 




everything — even the great nebula in 
Andromeda. 

“I sent her back to you when- 1 felt the 
tension growing. I didn’t want to melt her 
-permanently. For a few hours she may re- 
main slightly plastic. She was .sitting so 
close to me that I’m afraid I warped her 
a little. But the strong human pattern 
will waver back. Your hand’s all right now, 
isn’t it? 

“I hope you’ll marry her, North. She’ll 
make you a good wife.. And North— if 
you have children and one of them' is a 
boy, name- him Henry Revell -North. It 
will be wonderful to know that somewhere 
on earth, perhaps in the. Village I shall 
never forget, is a. young lad bearing my 
name, the son of a far-off human friend. 
May he inherit your talents and dream 
youth’s long dream in an attic studio close 
to the stars. 

> . “Affectionately, 

“Henry Revele.” 




fa y EE) GAR' HANIEL KMA'MEffi 

I have been tramping valleys and hills. 
Hearing the thunders, mocking the rills; 
Bunking in haymows when the wind blew; 
Sleeping in clover, white with the dew; . 
Winter and summer, springtime arid fall, - 
Trudging the highways, heeding their call, 
Now I’m grown weary, time’s come to rest,/ 
Hid in the shadows crowding earth’s breast. 

Eyes won’t stay open, choking for breath; 
Just a bit woozy; this must be Death 
Coming to whisper, saying I’ll go 
Hunting a highway that I don’t know; 
Wonder if mooching stays with the clay. 
Wonder if stealing walks the new way, - 
Where I’ll be faring, farther than far? 
Dying? I’m walking out with a star — 



by .NA T SCHACMNEE 

The mew master was very strange, and had very sprang© 
ideas— ideas the thirteenth century wasn't ready for. 

Illustrated by Isip 



Guy of Salisbury lay sprawled 
across, the rude pallet of coarse mus- 
lin stuffed with straw, just as he 
had fallen the night before. He had 
not troubled to remove his long trunk 
hose of scarlet hue nor. the pointed, 
wine-colored shoon that laced high' 
over his ankles. Puffed, illicit sleeves 
and a cambric shirt sheathed a ' 
brawny form and knotted muscles.. 
Even in drunken sleep his features 
were firm and frank with goodly • 
youth. His tonsured pate — sign of 
clericus and student— showed early 
need for a barber’s ministrations. A 
fine golden fuzz was sprouting and 
making dim the rounded barrier 
from close-clustered, leonine locks. 
His mouth was open and lie snored. 

His fellow martinet, Jean Corbin, 
shook him by the shoulder. “Wake 
up, Guy,” he said urgently. “Wake 
up!” 

“Huh!” grunted the sleeper, and 
sought to turn over. 

“Wake up,!’ repeated Jean, a dark, 
dapper fellow from the south of 
France. “It is already an hour. past 
matins .and.furthermore , Martin, the 
beadle, is here to take you before 
the Rector’s Court.” 

“Huh!” Guy grunted a second 
time and opened his eyes. 

The little man who' had stood re- 
spectfully in the shadows of the 
bare, low-eayed garret now came 
forward. He was fat and puffing 
from his unwonted climb up four 
narrow, high-pitched stairs. In his 



pudgy hand he carried the wand and 
emblem of his office. 

“It is true. Master Guy/’ he said. 
“The noble rector of the university 
demands your- presence immediately 
you are ready. There is a complaint.” 

Guy rubbed his pate a moment to 
dispel the mingled fumes of wine and 
sleep. Then he heaved slowly to his 
feet and stared — six- feet of bone and 
' whipcord -muscles— at the beadle. 

“The Rector’s Court?” he" de- 
manded sharply. “What wish they 
of me?” His eye flicked to the illicit 
•unsheathed sword that stood in a 
corner, its point embedded in, the 
unpainted floor. Bright flecks of 
spilled wine had dried upon its hilt; 
but near the tip there were darker, 
more somber spots of rusty brown. 

The beadle turned his discreet 
gaze -away from the weapon. He 
knew better than to see that which 
the rules of Paris forbade to students. 
He gripped his wand of office more 
firmly. . ‘ ’ 

“The man, Hugues, innkeeper of 
La Cloche Perse/’ he explained in 
apologetic fashion, “died past mid- 
night.” 

Guy shrugged. . “The more fool 
he. I did but pink him. when he 
rushed on me with screams and ti- 
rades.” 

““You do not know your strength,” 
Jean Corbin declared, eying his com- 
rade’s gigantic dimensions with ad- 
miration. “You pierced him clean 
through the body.” 
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Guy yawned and stretched his 
arms. “He deserved to die.. His wine 
was stale and diluted with water. 
He swore to me it was a clear Bur- 
gundy and of the finest vintage. I 
took but a mouthful and spat it out 
on him for a vile usurer. He seized a 
cudgel and had at me.” 

Jean grinned. “You forget. You 
followed your righteous expectora- 
tion with the filled flagon. It caught 
him a pretty clip on the side of the 
head.” Jean began to chuckle. “I 
shall never forget how ludicrous the 
rogue . looked standing there, 

. drenched from head to foot in the 
lees of his own adulterated drink.” 

“You will come quietly, Master 
Guy?” asked the beadle warily. 

“Of course,” Guy laughed. “I will 
miss the morning lecture of Master 
Heinrich of Brabant on the ethics, 
but he is a dull dog and it will be 
no great loss. Wait but a moment 
and I shall go with you.” 

He took the tabard — the long, 
black outer garment of the student — 
from its pegs on the wall and slipped 
it over his. forbidden finery. The 
beadle stood with eyes averted, puff- 
ing grateful relief. He had expected 
trouble with Guy of Salisbury, and 
he had' been prepared to retreat at 
the first sign of violence. 

They emerged from the rickety,'' 
overleaning house into the cold light 
of morning and the gathering cries 
of the crooked . street. The Petit- 
Pont, lined with curious wooden 
houses, spanned the Seine to the left 
bank and the scattered quarters of 
the university. 

The beadle picked up his robe deli- 
cately as a rooting pig lurched 
against his fat legs. He eyed with 
distaste the piles of odorous gar- 
bage* at his feet. “You live like a 
veritable martinet. Master Guy,” he 
complained, “a nesting swallow un- 
der eaves. It was understood among 



your nation that your kin were 
wealthy.” 

- “So they are,” grinned Guy, as 
they clattered over the wooden 
bridge. “But they ciit me off with 
not even a sou some weeks ago. My 
respected father believes I’ve had 
enough of the fleshpots of Paris. He 
1 desires me to return to our English 
acres and play the knight. I prefer 
the clash of disputations, however, 
to the play of swords; and so I re- 
main, penniless but happy.” 

Martin looked doubtful. He had 
just seen the carved handiwork that 
this mad Englishman had left in 
La Cloche Perse, but long ago he 
had learned that a held tongue was 
better than a coat of mail. 

The Rector’s Court was in the 
rented hall of the English Nation — 
to which Guy himself belonged. The 
rector sat in state — a beardless man 
of four and twenty —not much older 
than Guy himself. He was magnifi- 
cent in purple and ermine and the 
tipped fur around his neck shaded 
his long, narrow face. Clustered 
around him were others seated — 
grave and reverend seniors— all older 
than the rector. They wore the dis- 
tinctive cappa — or cope — reserved 
exclusively to the masters. By their 
color one could tell their station and 
the university of their origin. The 
masters of Paris wore bright scarlet, 
with tippets and hoods of fur. The 
fur was not merely for ostentation — 
spring in Paris was cold and the 
drafty, unheated halls brought agues 
to uncovered- tonsures. The doctors 
of theology were resplendent in red, 
while one from Beauvais shone in a 
cobalt-blue. 

The beadle extended his wand in 
greeting to the court and puffed im- 
portantly: “I have brought before 
you Guy of Salisbury, even as your 
worships demanded.” 
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The rector nodded affably to the 
English giant. He and Guy knew 
each other well. They had had many 
a nocturnal adventure together. In 
fact, Pierre of Normandy was but 
this six months a master and less 
than, two weeks the rector. Because 
he was of noble blood and had many 
livres tournois in his purse, he 
flashed a brief few weeks in this seat 
of power. 

“I am sorry it was necessary to call 
you before us, Guy,” Pierre said with 
a cough of apology, “but the inn- 
keeper has died of your thrust, and 
his wife lodged a complaint with his 
guild, who in turn notified the Pro- 
vost of Paris, who in turn laid the 
case before King Louis. lie there- 
upon sent his messenger to the lord 
bishop and therefore the j chancellor 
asked us to inquire into the matter.” 
Guy nodded carelessly. “I do not 
blame you; it is the form. Yet the 
rascal deserved what he got. His 
wine is the worst in Paris and I did 
but admonish him gently thereon 
when he came at me with a cudgel/’ 
The rector coughed. “I know his 
wine; it is atrocious..' But you . . . ah; 

. . . slit his paunch with a sword. A 
sword, according to the regulations, 
is a forbidden weapon.” 

“A sword?” cried Guy, pretending, 
indignant surprise. “Who said I used 
a sword? It was a mere knife, such 
as I use for trencher weapon — a mat- 
ter of a few inches of steel. No more.” 
The rector coughed again. “There 
are the man’s wife and seven wit- . 
nesses who depose it was a sword, , 
and a mighty one at that.” 

“Were there any students or mas- 
ters of the university among them?” 
“Not a one,” admitted the rector. 
“They are all burghers'of the town.” 
“Rabble and offal!” Guy declared 
. triumphantly. “Those rascals would 
swear themselves into the arms of 
the foul fiend to decry a clericus. 



They envy us our privileges.” 

“True!” Pierre nodded. “We shall 
therefore waive the item of the sword 
and proceed with the mere man- . 
slaughter.” • . 

He leaned to the right and to the 
left and whispered to his court. Fur- 
clad heads inclined gravely and re- 
splendent cappas rustled. The scriv-. 
ener of the court dipped his quill ex- 
pectantly into the horn of ink and 
poised it over the parchment sheet 
before him. 

“We are agreed,’’ said the rector 
finally. His face took on a prim, se- 
vere expression. “Take heed to our 
-judgment. For the slaying of one. 
Hugues, innkeeper of La Cloche 
Perse, a burgher of Paris and a mem- 
ber of a lawful guild, Guy of Salis- 
bury, clericus and student of the uni 7 , 
versity, and hence entitled to all the 
rights, privileges and immunities re- 
lating thereto,' is required to attend 
matin mass for three weeks running, 
to say twenty Aves and Pater Nos- 
ters daily during said period, to make 
confession once every week for three 
months and humbly announce his 
fault;, and furthermore, the said Guy 
' of Salisbury shall purchase for the 
benefit of this court twenty quarts 
of good red wine, of a grade not vvorse 
than the first grade of Burgundy. So 
let it be inscribed.” 

Guy shook his head. “You are se- 
vere in your judgment, amplissimus 
rector, yet v/ould I not object had I 
more than a few wretched sous in my 
purse. Perhaps you have not heard 
that my noble father mis! ikes the 
learning of Paris and has cut me off 
from all supplies?” 

The rector looked disappointed. 
The reverend doctors pulled long 
faces. Already they had been licking 
their lips over the prospective fine. , 

“I had not heard,” -sighed 1’ierre 
finally. “In that event, perhaps ten 
quarts?” 
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“Not a dram more than five,” Guy 
declared firmly. “And at that I must 
borrow from my nation. Or belike I 
should add other penances — such as 
praying in my shirt at Sainte-Gene- 
vieve with book and candle instead?” 

“We will take the five quarts,” 
said the rector hastily, and furred 
heads bobbed agreement. “But next 
time be more discreet with your . . . 
ah . . . knife. The populace is clam- 
oring for our heads, and King Louis 
meditates a complaint to the bishop. 
What is the next case, beadle?” 

The beadle pointed to a queer lit- 
tle mouse of a man who shifted his 
weight uncertainly from foot to foot 
and blinked watery and amazed eyes 
at the scene before him. 

“It is this stranger, I’amplissime. 

I found him wandering, starved and 
wholly bewildered, through the Rue 
du Fouarre at dawn. He did not 
seem to know how he got there, nor 
even where he was, and his Latin has 
a barbarous lilt to it that made un- 
derstanding difficult. I deemed it 
wise, therefore, to bring him before 
your court for inquiry and disposi- 
tion.” 

The little man started forward in- 
dignantly. He seemed suddenly to 
have found his tongue. “My Latin •' 
barbarous!” he cried. “That is a base 
lie. For twenty years have I studied 
and taught the tongue of Cicero and 
Virgil, of Tacitus and Ovid. There 
is no one in all America who speaks 
a purer, more classical Latin than 
myself.” 

Guy paused, on his wa.y out and 
stared in amazement. Martin, the 
beadle, had spoken true. The man 
did speak a queer Latin. The sylla- 
bles were strained, and the inflections 
odd. There was a formal pomposity 
about his speech that smacked of the 
manuscripts rather than the free 



and living flow of ordinary, every- 
day give and take. 

But the strangeness of his tongue 
was the least of the matter. His 
clothes were thoroughly outlandish 
and incredibly ugly. He wore no 
cappa, or tabard, or even toga. His 
spindly legs were incased in two long 
cylinders of some woolen cloth, his 
neck was surrounded by a high, 
starched wide band that seemed to 
choke him, and from which dangled 
pendent into the mufflings of his 
coat a streak of flame-red silk that 
could only have come from semi- 
mythical Cathay. 

His countenance was mild and 
sear, like an autumn leaf. A gray 
stubble of unshaven beard dotted his 
face. Owlish eyes peered from be- 
hind a pair of most curious specta- 
cles. Now spectacles in themselves 
.were rare enough, but these were of 
'a fashion and cunning manufacture 
such as Guy had never seen before. 
His forehead was lofty and baldish. 
Gray wisps of hair disclosed no sign 
of tonsure such as a cleric should 
possess. 

Pierre of Normandy surveyed him 
curiously. There, was a stir among 
the doctors of theology. 

“You invoke great names,” Pierre 
told him, . “but nevertheless your 
Latin is false in quantity and accent. 
Whence come you, stranger? I never 
heard of this land you call America.” 

The little man deflated suddenly. 
A strained* frightened look came 
over his countenance. His hand trem- 
bled as he made wiping movements 
over his forehead. “America?” he 
whispered. “I wish I knew. Yet if 
this incredible thing is true; if all of 
- you are not the mere creations of a 
dream from which I must inevitably 
awake, then America is far beyond 
the sea, beyond the floods of time 
itself.” 

“Speak not in riddles, man,” de- 
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dared the rector peremptorily, “or, 
if you do, use the proper logical 
forms. The minor premise, limps 
mightily in your argument. But you 
speak of lands beyond the sea. 
Everyone knows that the Western 
Ocean has no end; that it stretches 
to the base of purgatory -itself. Now, 
please, no more nonsense. You claim 
to have studied and taught. 'From 
what university- came your license 
and in what field — arts, civil law, 
the canon,. medicine or in theology ?”- 

The little man bowed humbly. 
“My name is Gerald Cambray. I 
am,' or was — : my senses are a bit con- 
fused — professor of Latin in Har- 
vard University — Universitas liar - 
v ardicnsis.” ' . - 

The rector looked puzzled. There 
arose a great buzz of whispering 
among the masters. Guy strained-his 
wits. He had been a wandering 
, scholar for several years— a goliard 
— with a pouch of bread at his side; 
a song on his lips, and a kiss for every 
wayside pretty wench; he had sought 
knowledge from the great teachers of 
every school from Oxford to Bo- 
logna; but never had he heard of 
this Harvard. 

Neither had the rector. “I sup- 
pose,” he said with fine sarcasm, “this 
university.,, which /you claim, is in 
this equally mythical America?” 

Gerald Cambray’s eyes flashed. 
He seemed to Guy like a rabbit who 
puffs up with courage in defense of 
his hole and spits ^defihnce at in-, 
truders. 

“Harvard,” he said with heat, “is 
a mighty school— the greatest in the 
world.” 

The court rocked' with laughter at 
that. Even Guy, loitering, grinned 
widely. The scrivener howled. Mar- 
tin, the beadle, quivered like a jelly. 
Everyone knew that Paris, eldest 
daughter of kings and favorite child 
of popes, was the shining luminary 



of the Universe. True, those, who 
wished to become learned in the law 
went to Bologna; those who sought 
the rewards of medicine : attended 
Montpellier or Salerno; "but in all 
' else — 

Pierre of Normandy wiped his eyes 
with the ermine of his robe. “There 
is no mention of this great school of 
yours in any of pur parchments. Be- 
like it is some local creation of a 
petty princeling without the ius 
ubique docendi — the license to teach 
everywhere — that only the holy pope 
or the emperor may grant.” 

Gerald Cambray, the stranger, 
bethought himself and shivered. His 
fire vanished. He looked scared, Gny 
of Salisbury was moved by a sudden 
impulse. The bedraggled look of the 
man stirred a protective feeling in 
him. He strode over to the little 
man and clapped him : kindly on the 
shoulder. 

“How- now, Gerald of Cambray,” 
he said, “take heart. Here -in Paris 
are men of every race and clime — 
even from Muscovy. Perhaps some 
-comrade from your local Studium 
will appear.” • 

The man in the curious costume 
shook -his head. “No one else can 
appear. I was a mistake^-if this is 
not a dream. Paris!” His round eyes 
-grew rounder. “The University of 
Paris in the Middle Ages! Good 
Heaven!” ‘ 

“I understand you not,” Guy re- 
torted with some asperity. “The 
Middle Ages, forsooth. We are mod- 
erns; this is a modern age. We have 
learned everything that God would 
wish us to' know. Knowledge is com- 
plete, final. But come, you are: ob- 
viously a stranger in our midst. What 
will you do to make your bread?” * • 

Cambray sucked in his breath. “I 
could teach,”, he suggested timidly. <■ 

“That,” declared the rector, “is 
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impossible. In the first place, you 
belong to no nation.” 

“I could manage to enroll him in 
the English nation,” declared Guy. 
“We have a number of foreigners in 
our midst — chiefly German.” 

“But I am English,” cried Cam- 
bray joyfully, “or, rather, of English 
descent; See, I speak to you in the 
English tongue.” 

Guy listened carefully. “What says 
he?” Pierre demanded. 

The English lad shook his head, 
frowning. “Now, by St. George,” he 
swore, “this is indeed a marvel. His 
Latin was bad enough, but such a 
foul jargon which he now spews and 
insults by the name of my native 
tongue I never heard in all my years. 
Yet here and there in sooth there is 
a word or phrase that hath , a fa- 
miliar ring.” 

Cambray groaned. “What year is 
this?” 

Pierre stared. “Are you mad or 
witless? Everyone knows that this 
is the year of Our Lord — 1263.” 

The little man turned pale. To 
Guy it seemed that he had braced 
himself for a blow that he knew was 
coming; yet, when it came, 1 it felled 
him just the same. 

“Then it is not a dream,” he- whis- 
pered, half to himself. “No wonder 
the English of 1939 sounds strange 
to ears that know not even Chau- 
cer.” 

“What say you?” asked Guy. 

“Nothing,” he muttered. “I thank 
yop for your offer to induct me into 
your English nation. I can teach — I 
taught Latin for twenty years.” 

The rector laughed - mockingly. 
“The veriest student is a better Lat- 
inist than you. The four nations that 
comprise the arts would never grant 
you a license in that tongue. What 
else know you?” 

Guy stood close to him. He heard 
him muttering to himself. “Let me 
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see. I know a smattering of science 
— physics, chemistry. Certainly far 
more than they could possible know. 
But one needs apparatus — which I 
wouldn’t know how to handle myself. 
One needs techniques. History? 
Modern history isn’t in existence yet. 
Ancient history — as I know, it — they 
wouldn’t believe. Geography? They 
would thing I was crazy. Literature? 
What good if the books , are not yet 
written. Good Lord! What could I 
teach them? Mathematics? I know 
a little algebra, some geometry: — I’ve 
heard of calculus. But — Ah, I have 
it!' Astronomy. At least the Sun, 
the Moon, the planets and the stars 
are there to see. I know little enough 
in all conscience, but surely — ” 

Aloud he said: “I am acquainted 
with the stars and their motions, 
masters and doctors of Paris. I could 
teach students their motions and or- 
bits, their sizes and plan.” 

The rector stirred. “Know you 
then the noble science of astrology?” 
he demanded eagerly. “Can you fore- 
tell the future from a reading of the 
stars?” 

The little man shook his head ve- 
hemently.-, “That is nonsense,” he 
declared. “The heavens have noth- 
ing to do with the future.” 

The doctor from Beauvais spoke 
up in peremptory manner. “The man 
is mad. Does he not know that there 
is. a chair in astrology at Bologna; 
does he not know that Michael the 
Scot foretold future events for the 
emperor himself?” 

The rector was disappointed. 
“Astronomy! Hm-m-m! Perhaps — 
You know, masters, we do find diffi- 
culty in fixing the date of the /Resur- 
rection in each year. It is the least 
of the Quadrivium, of course, but — ” 

After much cogitation it was so 
decided. 

Master Gerald Cambray from the 
lands beyond the sea would be per- 





“If you reach for a cudgel,” said Guy in* a terrible voice, 
“YU slit your throat from ear to' ear. Now. Bring us food!” 



mitted to gather such students as well. The new-fledged master re- 
lic could and teach the aspect of the quired students. In Paris an un- 
heavens to them. known master in such a 'minor phase 

“Of course, the chancellor will have of the seven arts as astronomy would 
to issue N a license to you . in due find them, most difficult to obtain, 
form,” Pierre announced. “But the And, no students,’ no fees. No, fees, 
worthy chancellor accepts our com- no bread or wine, 
mand in all things since our last se- 'Guy himself was in a. somewhat 
cession.” He turned to Martin, the similar state — as to bread and wine, 
beadle. “Next case!” Last night, when he had run the 

scoundrelly innkeeper through, he 
Guy' saw that the little man was had caroused away his last livre with 
bewildered. He saw other things as a lordly gesture. He required money. 
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He approached the befuddled mas- 
ter and took him by the arm. Un- 
resisting he led him out of the hall, 
into the roaring street. 

“I,” Re said, “am Guy of Salis- 
bury,^ student of the arts for many 
years. In some few days I am ready 
for ray bachelor determination. I 
require money, you require pupils. 
Let us make a deal.” 

Cambray stared. “What do you 
mean?” t 

“Every new master,” Guy ex- 
' plained, “needs a runner; A student 
who is well known among his fellows 
and popular; who can expiate the 
advantages of the learned master, 
.who can promise them in the name of 
the master certain discounts on the' 
fixed fees or a new robe at the end of 
the term, and who can thrust off the. 
- clamoring runners of other and in- 
ferior masters.” Guy finished mod- 
estly: “I am such a man — for a com- 
mission, of course.” 

Cambray sputtered weakly: “But 
that ,is terrible. That is making a 
base commercial transaction of a 
noble profession.” 

“What would you?” Guy asked 
practically. “The master, must live. 
There are a thousand clamoring li- 
centiates seeking pupils. There are 
not enough to go round. Leave it to 
me, Gerald of Cambray. We shall 
make an excellent team between us. 
But first we must obtain for you a 
school in the Rue du Fouarre — Straw 
Street — and then we visit the tav- 
erns for pupils.” > 

The street on which they walked 
was narrow, tortuous, liquid with 
mud and filth. Pigs rooted restlessly 
through the flung garbage; a dead 
dog exposed his sightless eyes to the 
thin sun. The rickety frame houses 
everhung the thoroughfare, and from 
the open street-level fronts came the 
sounds of hammering and thumping 
and the smell of good, seasoned 



leather. Here was a cobbler pound- 
ing at his last; here was a blacksmith 
striking sparks from an anvil on 
which lay a heated bend of iron. Long 
loaves of bread gave up their odors 
as they baked in crude ovens; a cabi- 
net maker was building a lordly car- 
riage with laborious adz and hammer. 
Apprentices, in leather aprons and 
brown wool- hose, lounged in the 
doorways, crying out upon the pass- 
ers-by, calling their masters’- wares 
.and interlarding business with pert 
remarks upon the blowzy washer- 
women who hurried by to the banks 
of the Seine to rinse their clothes in 
that murky flood. 

Cambray gulped. He looked a lit- 
tle green around the gills. He tried 
to hold his breath, failed. “Isn’t . . . 
Tsn’t it a bit stifling around here?” 
he strangled finally. “All that gar- 
bage— ^ Why don’t they clean the 
streets?” 

Guy sniffed the air. “I smell noth- 
ing,” he declared. “Except” — and he 
grinned — “the good odor of baking 
bread. Which reminds me; I have a 
few sous left:” He darted into a bake- 
shop, came out holding a long, 
crusted loaf under his arm. He tore 
off a piece, with his hand, crammed it 
into his mouth. He tore off another 
piece, offered it to Cambray. 

The little man gulped again. He 
turned greener than ever. “I . . . 
I’m sorry,” he whispered. “I . . . I’d 
vomit if I ate in this atmosphere.” 

Guy looked at him with a certain 
contemptuous pity. “You’ll starve, 
then,” he said placidly, and crammed 
another generous- portion into his 
mouth. 

As they_dived through one narrow, 
crooked thoroughfare into another, 
the streets became more and more 
crowded with fresh young faces. Stu- 
dents of the university, drawn to 
Paris from all over the world by the 
magic of the masters, blond, brunet. 
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tall, short, fat, lean, hawk-faced, 
round as moons— but all alike in 
tonsured pate and the long, black 
tabard that draped below their 
knees. . ‘ 

Guy was popular and well known 
among them. He waved careless 
greetings to numerous salutations; 
again and again he was stopped and 
made to relate his exploit with the 
unhappy innkeeper, and the pen- 
ances he was compelled to do there- 
for. There were murmurs of indig- 
nation. 

“Five quarts of rare Burgundy!” 
exclaimed a dark Florentine. “Me-" 
seems Master Pierre of Normandy 
swells it at our expense since the 
nations made him rector. I mind not 
the Aves and the. confessions; but 
the other touches the purse. For a 
lousy burgher who deserved what he 
got! What is Paris coming to?” And 
he went away shaking his head. 

Cambray looked startled. “But it 
was murder!” 

Guy began to feel he had made a 
mistake in taking this helpless for- 
eigner under his protection. He was 
becoming boring with his queer ethi- 
cal judgments and his oversensitive 
organs in the face of a normal Pa- 
risian street. He was about to say 
so when an overhanging window 
above them opened, a brawny house-' 
wife framed suddenly in the oblong; 
two bare, brawny arms heaved and 
a huge basin of; assorted slops 
splashed its contents down upon 
their heads. Guy jumped with the 
agility of long experience and missed 
all but a few spattering . drops. 
But poor - Cambray was drenched 
from head to foot in foul-smelling 
liquor. 

Mechanically, according to cus- 
' tom, Guy lifted his fist and yelled 
objurgations against the unmannerly 
dame; but the window had shut with 
a bang and his -Tirade was directed 



against a blank wall. 

“Holy Mother!” he ejaculated dis- 
gustedly to the forlorn, dripping lit- 
tle man, “but you are an infant in 
the ways of cities. Don’t you know 
better than to walk close to the wall, 
or not to jump wide when a window 
creaks overhead?” 

Indistinguishable, gurgling sounds 
came from the victim. 

“Oh, well,” sighed Guy, wishing he 
had not been fool enough to take this 
strange, helpless person under his. 
wing, “you need other clothes in any 
event. My fellow martinet, Jean Cor- 
bin, is about your height and build. 
He has a second outfit. You will pay 
him for it when the fees begin to 
come. Meanwhile, here is a tavern 
where you can wash the filth from 
you and gain a stoup of wine.” 

The swinging sign of Le Coq ct la 
Poule beckoned them in. On it a 
fierce-looking rooster spread its gilt 
wings and crowed over a meek little 
brown hen. They entered the cav- 
ernous depths. It was still morning 
and only a single denizen sat brood- 
ing over his leathern goblet in the 
farther dim corner, close to where the 
long spit turned over a charcoal fire 
and the appetizing smell of roasting 
fowl inundated the air. 

The tavern keeper, a burly red- 
faced Norman, came bustling out at 
the sound of their footsteps on the 
earthen floor, his smile of oily wel- 
come slipping onto his countenance 
like a mask, and rubbing his hands 
on his greasy apron. 

“Messieurs!” he greeted, “what is 
your — ” 

He stopped short, and the smile 
froze to open-mouthed . terror. The 
exploit of Guy of Salisbury had al- 
ready traveled like the wind through 
the byways of Paris. He backed 
hastily toward the kitchen. 

“If you reach for a cudgel,” Guy 
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said in a terrible voice, “I’ll slit your 
throat from ear to ear. And^if you 
call for aid, there are a hundred 
students passing in the street who 
. seek nothing better than a fight. 
Serve us properly and you need fear 
no harm.” 

Mine host swallowed hard ' and 
came back warily. “What is your 
wish, Monsieur Guy?” 

“First, take Master Gerald of 
Cambray to the well and wash him 
dean of the contents of a chamber 
pot. Then set before us a brace of 
fowl, done to a turn and tender . to° 
the teeth/ With it a dish of little 
peas, firm in texture yet juicy withal, 
two loaves of golden-brown bread, 
still hot and crusty from the oven, 
and two beakers of Burgundian, of 
a rare and delicate flavor and cooled 
long in your cellar.” Guy flexed his 
great arms. “And, remember! my 
companion, Gerald of Cambray, is 
a great master from the famous Stu- 
dium Generate of Harvard across the 
seas. His palate is so fine he can de- 
tect even a drop of filthy water mixed 
into the wine.” 

Mine host raised his hands to call 
on the Virgin for testimony. “Every- 
thing shall be as you say, Monsieur 
Guy. May I roast in hell if the wine 
be not to the taste of your noble com- 
panion. Come this way,- Master j 
Gerald.” 

Guy sat down on a bench, grin- 
ning. Perhaps this stranger might 
not prove such a burden to him after 
all. There were possibilities. The 
seated man in the corner near the 
fire stirred, but did not turn his face 
out of the shadows. He toyed with 
his, wine and seemed deep in thought. 
His cope was ornate in purple, 
trimmed with gray fur. It fell to 
his ankles. His long, bony head 
showed a ring of. jet-black hair 
around the shaven tonsure. 

In due time Cambray returned,- 
washed, cleaned, though smelling 
somewhat of the odorous slops. His 
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nose was wrinkled in piteous disgust 
at himself. Guy chuckled and bade 
him to a seat on the bench. The ob- 
sequious innkeeper brought in noble 
flagons of wine, a steaming dish of 
peas, bread and two golden fowl, 
each on a trencher. He placed leather 
cups before- them, and retreated 
hastily. 

Guy stretched out his long legs in 
satisfaction. He poured the wine into 
the cups, surveying its dark-red 
shimmer, as’ it flowed, with a critical 
eye. “Ah, this is more like it. Nothing 
like a little blood-letting to bring 
these rascally fellows to heel. Drink 
to your mastership.” 

The little man was ravenous. It 
was obvious he had not eaten in 
some time. He downed the wine and 
tore into the bread. But he looked 
doubtful at the fowl. “Are there no 
knives and forks?” he said finally. 

Guy took a dagger out of his belt. 
With one deft swoop he dismem- 
bered a leg'. His fingers dipped into 
the peas, scooped up a round two 
dozen to pop into his mouth. Then, 
with greedy fingers, he lifted the leg, 
crunched on flesh and bone with 
sucking grunts. “Huh!” he demanded 
with mo'uth crammed full. “Have 
you no dagger? That is knife enough. 
As for forks, that word we know not. 
Is it some new-fangled weapon?” 

Cambray grimaced. “I forgot 
where I was,” he said hastily, and 
lifted the fowl delicately in his hand. 

Hunger was ultimately satisfied. 
Guy felt expansive, as he always did 
when a good meal was under his belt. 
So, evidently, did the little man.. 
The strained look, of terror seemed 
to have passed from his owlish eyes. 

Guv sucked noisily on his teeth. 

“Now;” he said grinning, wiping 
his greasy lips on his sleeve, “tell me 
the truth, Master Gerald.. I have 
taken a fancy to you and it will go 



no further. I am discreet. That cock- 
and-bull story you told the rector — 
it was a masterpiece of invention. 
But to me you can speak fair. Be- 
like you have slain a cleric in some 
distant land and fled here to Paris 
for sanctuary. If so, and you are 
not already excommunicated and un- 
der the ban, our English nation will 
save you from harm. With proper 
payments I can promise you absolu- 
tion.” 

The little man started. His hand 
trembled violently. It seemed as if 
he were remembering all over again. 

. “I told the truth, Guy,” he said 
hoarsely. “Would to Heaven it were 
all a dream. I come in fact from a 
land called America beyond the great 
sea and I was a teacher of Batin in 
a great university called Harvard.” 

Guy laughed indulgently. “I see 
you do not trust me. Everyone 
knows there are no lands across the 
sea, and there is no record of such 
a Studiuvi as that you tell of.” 

Gerald Cambray leaned forward. 
Earnestness was written all over his 
face. “Not in this year 1263,” he 
said, “but I came from the future — 
from the year 1939, to be exact. In 
almost seven ^ centuries much has 
happened to your world. The Middle 
Ages were swept away, a renaissance 
occurred; Columbus discovered the 
land of America and a great nation, 
was founded and -grew to maturity. 
Science took mighty strides. Men 
fly through the air faster than birds; 
there are chariots that skim along 
the ground at tremendous' speeds. It 
is possible to speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly to one’s friend though thou- 
sands of miles apart, and music is 
dragged out of the ether for one’s 
entertainment.” He sighed. “I wish 
I v^ere back there now. All my life I 
had dreamed of the glories of Paris 
and the university in the thirteenth 
century, but I had never thought of 
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the filth and garbage, the emptying 
of slops from windows, the wanton 
killings, the lack of forks, the eating 
with one’s hands.” - 

Guy was slow to anger. That had 
always been his boast. Whereas a 
hotheaded Picard might have run 
his host through at the first taste of 
watered wine, he, Guy of Salisbury, 
being an Englishman, had merely 
thrown the offending liquid into his 
face. Not until the fool had come 
for him with a cudgel had he drawn 
his sword. Even so it had been 
merely his intention to lance the vil- 
lain’s veins a bit. He said this, to 
himself carefully as he hearkened, 
to show that he was not prone to 
gusts of temper. But this fellow who 
sat . next to him was trying him 
sorely. Here he had practically paved 
the way for a true and proper con- 
fession of sin, and this was the an- 
swer. ' Not content with repeating . 
the incredible, the fellow was actually 
embroidering on his tale. Did he 
think Guy a fool? Guy had been in 
Italy, had wandered through Scot- 
land, had even journeyed to Spain 
to listen to a certain master at the 
newborn Universitas at Salamanca. 
He had seen the world; he was no 
peasant grubbing his ancestral acres. 

“Now, look,” he said with heat, 
toying with his dagger the while, “I 
am a patient man. But I do not like 
being mocked at. You have heark- 
ened to the sayings of Roger Bacon, 
who is even now imprisoned here in 
Paris by order of Bonaventura for 
his nonsensical predictions. But do 
not prate such stuff to me as you 
would pull a cap over your eyes.” 
“Roger Bacon!” Awe breathed in 
Cambray’s voice. “Of course! He 
was ordered into confinement in 
1257. Everything checks. Believe 
me, Guy, I am not romancing. Every- 
thing is as I state it. Listen! I ac- 
tually lived in that far future of 



which Bacon only caught distorted 
glimpses by reason of his soaring 
imagination. I was a peaceful pro- 
fessor, content to teach succeeding 
generation's of students, to breathe 
the quiet air of university life. Then 
I took- ill — the date was in October, 
1939. Classes had just commenced; 
I was tired, exhausted. There were 
strange buzzings in my head. I left 
class hastily and went to my room. 
Crossing the campus things began 
-to shimmer before my eyes. I tried 
to call out, to seek help. No sound 
came from my throat. I remember 
that everything seemed to spin 
around me. There was a roaring 
noise, a blast of blue flame. I fell 
and remembered no more.” 

He took a deep breath, and stared 
through those peculiar spectacles of 
his. “When I came to, I was walk- 
ing unsteadily in. a strange, narrow 
' street, with strange wooden houses 
hemming it in. I was in a daze, not 
knowing what had happened; think- 
ing perhaps it was a dream. Then 
Martin, the beadle, saw me and ques- 
tioned me. Still dazed, I did not 
realize the fact he was speaking in a 
sort of Latin. I answered in the same 
tongue. The rest you know.” 

He paused a moment, brooding. 
“I don’t know exactly what hap- 
pened. I was not a scientist; just a 
teacher of languages. Perhaps Ein- 
stein might have been able to explain 
it. But I was carried back through 
time and space to this era, this in- 
credible place.” He passed his hand 
over his brow. It glistened with per- 
spiration. “You must believe me,” 
he cried suddenly, “or I shall go mad. 
I beg of you — ” - 

The seated man near the fire sud- 
denly rose. He came toward them 
with measured step, his long, purple 
toga flapping at his heels. His head 
was long and narrow and his deep- 
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socketed eyes burned with little 
black flames. 

Guy sprang to his feet and bowed. 
“Cecco of Vercelli, the astrologic 
doctor,” he said with a touch of fear. 

Cecco nodded curtly and probed 
Guy’s companion with keen, reflec- ' 
tive glance. “You are that alien to 
whom the rectorial court has granted 
a license to teach astronomy?” he 
said abruptly. 

“I am.” 

Guy was bewildered. “But how 
did you know. Master Cecco?” he 
cried. “We are come from thence 
but a few bare minutes.” 

The man smiled — or, rather, his 
face smiled. His eyes remained cold, 
penetrating. “Many things are 
known to me even before the event,” 
he replied. He turned back to Cam- 
bray. “Do you intend to teach the 
higher science of astrology as well?” 

“Not at all,” answered the other 
with some heat. “That is a charla- 
tan humbuggery, not a science. Yet 
if I wished, I could put all your pre- 
dictions to shame with the accuracy 
of my own.” 

• Guy was aghast. He was brave 
enough physically, and prided him- 
self on his freedom from most vulgar 
superstitions. But to call astrology 
a charlatan science, and that in front 
of its most noted and dreaded ex- 
pounder, the mighty Cecco, who had 
predicted successfully the accession 
of Urban IV to the papal throne, was 
utter sacrilege. Why, everyone knew 
that the stars held in their ordered 
wheelings the fate of all mankind— 
it had been proven time and time 
again. 

Cecco’s eye flashed. Yet his voice 
was almost caressing. “I suppose,” 
he murmured softly, “that you, who 4 
can predict without the stars, should 
find it easy to place the date of your 
own death?” 

The little man was taken aback. 



He lost color. “No,” he faltered, “I 
cannot do that.” 

Cecco smiled. “Then listen to the 
stars whose messages you see fit to 
mock. Within a month from this 
very day, even to the hour, you are 
a dead man.” He swept up his trail- 
ing toga, bowed ironically. “I wish 
you both good day, messieurs.” Then 
he was gone. ‘ - 

The fire in the huge hearth seemed 
suddenly cold. Guy felt colder in 
the pit of his stomach. Cecco had 
predicted, and his predictions in- 
variably came true. 

“You see what you have done with 
your mockery of things sacred and 
your vain pretensions,” he declared 
angrily. 

The little man shrugged. That 
much Guy must grant him — he was 
'brave for all his scrawny size, or a 
heretic at heart. He did not seem in 
the slightest perturbed. “Rubbish!” 
he retorted. “Neither your Cecco nor 
any living man: can foretell the fu- 
ture.” 

“Yet you yourself made that 
claim.” 

“That’s^ different. I could only 
predict those things of which I had 
knowledge that they had happened 
as past events when I lived in 1989. 
Such as, for example, that Roger 
Bacon would remain x confined in 
prison until 1267 and that he would 
die, an embittered old man, in the 
year 1292.” 

Guy grinned. “That is an easy 
guess, incapable of proof for at least 
' four years. Pray predict something^ 
that will happen within the month, 
as Cecco has just done.” 

Cambray shook his head. “I can- 
not,” he admitted. “This year of 1263 
is a blank to me. I was not sufficiently 
deep a medieval scholar to know 
what will take place.” 

jGuy snorted, lifted the stoup of 
wine, replenished his beaker, and 
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drained it to the bottom. “Bah!” he 
said. “Let us go. Furthermore, Mas- 
ter Gerald, let me warn you not to 
speak of this miraculous transposi- 
tion m time if you desire to keep a 
whole skin. You have just made a 
powerful enemy in Master Cecco; 
you will make even more powerful 
enemies in the Bishop of Paris and 
the papal legate if you preach such 
heretical doctrine.” 

lie shoved back the settle and rose. 
At the sound, the innkeeper came 
hurrying in. “Your account, Mon- 
sieur.Guy. It comes to—” 

Guy placed his hand significantly 
on his dagger. “Let us hear no more 
of accounts. Monsieur Toad,” he re- 
torted. “Behold before you a master 
of the university— one Gerald of 
Cambray. When his fees roll in, he 
will make it good with you. Fare- 
well!” 

He caught the bewildered little 
mail by the arm, hurried him out to 
the accompaniment of dire threats to 
lay this. robbery before the king him- 
self. 

Outside, Cambray' said in trou- 
bled tones: “The man should have 
been paid. After all — ” 

“With what?” laughed Guy. “I 
have a bare dozen sous in my purse. 
You have none. Let him wait — or 
not; it does not matter. Now to gain 
you a school.” 

The Rue du Fouarre — Straw 
Street — was the most famous street 
in the world. Within its tortuous, 
turbulent confines lay the schools 
of the masters of Paris — tumble- 
down, dilapidated, ramshackle 
wooden houses rented or purchased 
from burghers who found them no 
longer fit for their own living. 

It had rained the night before and 
the thoroughfare was a bottomless 
quagmire . of liquid mud and filth. 
The stench was indescribable, but 



Guy’s well-accustomed nose found it 
not too oppressive. He could see, 
however, that his companion was 
blue in the face with repressed breath 
and the sight made hirn chuckle. 

Horsemen dashed by with a fine 
_ disregard for pedestrians, their 
horses’ hoofs churning up the mess 
and spattering it over cappas and 
woolen gowns alike. The street 
swarmed with scholars in their 
shaven tonsures, with citizens and 
citizens’ wives hastening about their 
modest business, with peddlers cry- 
ing their wares, with pimps urging 
the merits of certain discreet houses, 
with fat? priests ambling by on fat 
mules, with dirty, half-naked urchins 
perpetually underfoot. 

Through the doorways and out of 
patched, broken windows came the 
drone of the masters’ voices, lectur- 
. ing to their scholars. In some cases 
the drone was interrupted by whist- 
lings and stampings and cries of dero- 
gation as exception was taken .by 
the irreverent audience to a thesis 
of the master. 

. In the street a drunken scholar 
from Bourges, swarthy and. stagger- 
ing, collided with a tall, bony Scot- 
tish lad. The Bourgian screamed 
oaths and made for his dagger. “Bar- 
ley-eater,” he cried, “what mean you 
by jostling me?” 

The Scotchman spat into the mud. 
“Cowardly, gluttonous Bourgian,” 
he countered, and gave his opponent 
a shove that sent him face down into 
the muck. 

As if by magic the swarming street 
coalesced. Cappas were thrown back, 
knives, jerked out. Cudgels were 
seized, stone lofted out of the mire. 
Instantly Straw Street was filled 
with 'shouts. “Up, France! Up, Eng- 
land!” - 

A conglomerate crew of French, 
Burgundians, . Portuguese, Italians 
and men of Provence rushed to the 
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aid of their comrade of Bourges.- An 
equally conglomerate crew of Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Germans, Poles and 
Swedes rushed to, rescue the Scotch- 
man. 

Guy grunted joyfully and pressed 
forward. 

“Good Heaven!” Cambray cried 
in alarm. “Where are you going? 
They’ll kill each other!” 

“That Scot is Donald of Doon,” 
Guy roared back over his shoulder, 
“a member of the English nation. 
We must help. Get yourself a stick, 
or a stone, and join. You are prac- 
tically a member now.” 

Then Guy was in the , .swirl of 
kicking, slashing, thrusting students. 
Out - of the houses . came tumbling 
more lusty scholars and their mas- 
ters, littering loud cries and thirst- 
ing for the fray. His last glimpse of 
the man who claimed to have come 
from the future was of a cowering, 
scared figure flattened up against the 
side of a house, his mouth open and 
his eyes goggling. ' 

Guy felt a sting across his fore- 
head and laid open his adversary’s 
cheek with a might counterthrust. 
The street was a heaving, struggling 
bedlam of. sound. 

Then someone yelled: “The pro- 
vost’s guard!”' 

From the end of the thoroughfare 
came the tramp of horses. A dozen 
men with the king’s insignia on their 
hats 'and led by a stern, granite- 
faced provost sporting the fleur-de-^ 
lis, clattered down upon the scream- 
ing mob. 

The provost reined in, naked sword ' 
in hand. “Messieurs, the students of 
Paris,” he called, “stop this rioting 
or the king must hear of it.” 4 . 

An ugly roar rose. in answer. The 
students, just now joyously engaged 
in slitting each other’s throats, 
turned in unison on the guards. 



Guy raised a mighty voice. “What 
means the Provost of Paris in in- 
vading the. precincts of the univer- 
sity? Know you not our privileges? 
Get out, offal from the dung heap, 
before we sweep you out.” 

Some of the horsemen turned pale, - 
and lifted their swords nervously in 
their scabbards. The provost flushed. 
He waved his weapon threateningly. 
“You go too far, students of Paris,” 
he cried in a voice smothered with 
fury. “To the foul fiend with vour 
privileges!” 

“At the blasphemer!” yelled Guy 
and hurled forward, knife in hand. 
Behind him surged the throng — late 
combatants and mortal foes amica- 
bly side by side in a common front 
against the common enemy. Two of 
the provost’s men bolted and fled, 
the others stood their ground. 

The sword of the provost flashed 
down at Guy. He ducked under the 
belly of the rearing horse. The blow 
took a blond-haired Netherlander 
instead and cleaved .him through 
from shaven pate .to the bridge of 
his nose. He fell with a scream, 
spurting blood into the trampled 
mud. 

Guy twisted upward with his dag- 
ger. The keen point entered' the 
horse’s, belly. The horse stumbled, 
neighing shrilly, and precipitated its 
rider to the ground. Guy flung, him- 
self' upon the provost as he* strove to 
disengage his sword from the stirrup 
in which it had been caught. Then 
his foot slithered on the corpse of 
the 'Netherlander and he fell. With 
an oath the provost freed his sword, 
raised it for the murderous blow. 
Guy tried to rise in time, fell again. 
The sword swept downward. Guy 
shrieked: “Up, England! Help, com- 
rades!” But the twisted street was 
a confusion of noise and oaths and 
screams and rearing horses. No one 
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heard him. There was grim triumph 
in the provost’s eye. 

Someone catapulted' from the 
wooden wall against which he had 
been pressed. A small, owlish figure 
clutching desperately in its fingers a 
dagger dropped by one of the com- 
batants who would never need it any 
more. His hand raised simultaneously 
with the downs weep of the sword. It 
lunged forward, straight for the back 
of the triumphant provost. 

The sword faltered in midswing. 
The man’s eyes glazed with sudden 
death. He crumpled and fell in a 
heap, almost smothering Guy with 
the weight of his fall. Guy crawled 
painfully to his feet, wiping the mud 
from his -brow. 

“Thanks, Master Gerald!” he said 
warmly. “There will be no question 
now of your admission' to our na- 
tion. You have earned your en- 
trance.” 

But the little man had dropped 
his knife. His eyes vvere shuddering 
pools^upon the blood that dyed his 
hand a scarlet; he looked sick and 
ready to vomit. “I ... I killed a 
man!” he whispered. “I ... I killed 
a man!” 

“Don’t get chicken-hearted,” Guy 
said roughly. “You’ve shown your- 
self a man. Now. don’t play the 
woman. Come on; there is more 
work to do.” 

But the battle was already over. 
The guard, seeing their provost slain, 
and overwhelmed by numbers, fled 
incontinently back the way they had 
come, accompanied by the jeers and 
threats of the triumphant scholars. 

In the quagmire lay half a dozen 
figures — the provost and one, of his 
men, the Netherlander in the stillness 
"of death; and three wounded schol- 
ars of the university — one of them, 
by his blue cloak, a master of Beau- 
vais. • 

Guy leaned against the door lintel 



of a neighboring house, panting heav- 
ily. “Take up the wounded and 
carry them to the doctors of medi- 
cine,” he ordered. “As for our dead 
comrade, Dietrich, bring him softly 
to the nation of the Picards, to which 
he belongs. There all the nations 
and the faculties will pass in rever- 
'ence and decide what protest to 
make to King Louis for this foul 
murder.” 

“How about the two dead men of 
the guard?” Cambray asked faintly. 
He had already been sick. One fur- 
ther contribution to, the general filth 
of the street did not matter. 

“Those earrion?” Guy said in some 
surprise. “We leave them here for 
the buzzards and the pigs to finish, 
and as a warning to all Paris that 
the university knows how to defend 
its privileges.” 

“How like you this school for 
yourself?” demanded Guy of the 
new-fledged master of arts, Gerald 
Cambray. 

The new master lo'oked dubious. 
It was the morning after the notable 
encounter with the provost’s guard. 
He no longer wore the outlandish, 
barbarous costume in which he had 
been found. His thin shanks were 
hidden under a decent cappa of so- 
ber brown, rather too large, perhaps, 
so that' it billowed out in ludicrous 
fashion as he waddled gravely down 
the street. A linen shirt, long gray 
stockings, jerkin of similar hue and 
breeches of brown incased his limbs. 
Only the shoes, borrowed from Jean 
'Corbin, flaunted a touch of scarlet 
and- flourished upward at the toes in 
the Italian fashion. 

A hurried evening session of the 
English, nation to discuss the out- 
rage had made no difficulty of ad- 
mitting him to their ranks on Guy’s 
sober affirmation that Gerald of 
Cambray. was a master of Cam-. 
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bridge. “The Holy Virgin forgive me 
for a false oath/’ he grimaced aside 
to the still-trembling Cambray, “but 
in fact I stated no falsehood. You 
told me this Harvard of yours lies 
in a town called Cambridge. It. is 
not my fault that the nation knows 
only of the Studiuvi by that name in 
England.” 

And now they were' examining the 
interior of a house on the very end 
of Straw Street, on the Left Bank, 
close to the Petit-Pont. The owner, 
a fat, pursy burgher, his butcher’s 
apron bloody around his , middle, 
rubbed his hamlike hands with eager 
unction. 

“It is a noble room,” he told them 
modestly. “Master Thomas Aquinas, 
the Dominican, but recently taught 
in these very quarters. If I let you 
have it for one livre tournois per 
month. and thereby deprive my chil- 
dred of the bread they should rightly 
have, it is because I have taken a 
fancy to this new master recently 
arrived from England.” 

But Cambray only sniffed. It 
seemed to Guy that all this stranger 
did was go around holding his nose. 
“What is the matter?” he demanded. 

The little man stared with open 
disgust around the large, drafty, ill- 
ventilated room. A single scarred 
and battered chair faced one end. 
There was no other furniture. ' The 
walls, of a muddy plaster, dripped 
with damp and leprous spots. The 
bare pine floor was ^strewn with 
rushes. On these the students were 
supposed to sit, cross-legged like 
Turks, and hearken to the pearls of 
wisdom dripping extempore from -the 
master’s lips. It was cold, and there 
was no bellied brazier for heating. 

He pointed a delicate finger. “That 
straw!” he said in a choked way. “It 
smells worse than any stable. Fresh 
straw must be strewn.” 

The butcher held up his hands in 



horror. “The master jests,” he cried. 
“I myself placed that good, clean 
straw on the floor not over three 
months past. Surely .Master Gerald 
knows that it is changed but once 
a year, come the Feast of St. Denis.” 

Cambray turned pleadingly to 
Guy. But Guy only nodded. “Of 
course,” he agreed, “that is the cite-., 
tom: There is not need to change it 
oftener. You had better take this 
school,” he advised kindly. “It is a 
good one, and schools are now at a 
premium, what with the .influx of 
Franciscans and Dominicans. Be- 
sides” — he lowered his voice — r“this 
good burgher is the only house owner 
on the street silly enough to wait 
for his rental, instead of, demanding 
it in advance.” 

The little man sighed and snug- 
gled deeper into his voluminous 
brown robe. “Very well, then. But I 
wish I were back in the twentieth 
century, where things didn’t smell 
so.” - 

“Master Gerald!” There was re- 
proof in Guy’s voice. 

“I’m sorry.,” he murmured apolo- 
getically. “It just slipped my 
tongue.” 

Guy of Salisbury swaggered into 
the U Image Notre Dame well satis- 
fied with himself. His, association 
with this curious master, who pre- 
tended to have come back in time 
from a fabulous future, had proven 
so far quite lucrative. On the 
strength of it he had eaten and drunk 
on future earnings, and he still jin- 
gled the pitful few sous in his^purse. 
Let his family back in Salisbury fume 
and refuse him. the gold to which he 
was entitled — lie need not forgo the' 
fleshpots of Paris and the disputa- 
tions he loved. Already he had mum- 
bled over his few Aves penance and 
meekly confessed his sin to a most 
tolerant prelate at the Church of St. 
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Guy’s bellowing voice echoed down the narrow street. 
“Up University!” he howled, “Up University!” 
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Cosine et St. Damien, where the Eng- 
lish nation worshiped. 

He was met, with raucous shouts 
from a host of scholary revelers and 
youthful arts masters flushed with 
wine. A gray doctor of. theology sat 
discreetly in the rear of the inn. 

“Welcome, Guy,” cried a dozen 
voices. “Come and celebrate with us 
the glorious victory over the pro- 
vost.” 

He took the first tankard of wine . 
that was thrust at him, emptied it 
in one huge draft. A haunch of 
beef turned slowly on the spit, yield- , 
ing fragrant odors. Dice clinked in 
a leathern cup, rolled clicking and 
dancing along the great pine table. 
His fellow martinet, Jean Corbin, 
waved at him. “Will you have a turn 
with us, Guy?” he cried jovially. “If 
I win this throw I seek better quar- 
ters than our verminous garret. Pray 
for me.” 

The dice rolled and quivered to 
rest. Two solitary spots heaved into 
view. The gamester opposite him 
laughed hoarsely and raked in the 
pile of silver that lay between them. 

Jean sighed and shook his head. 
“Perhaps our nest under the eaves 
has its points, Guv;” he said. “I have 
no luck with ovenches or dice.” 

Just then there was a commotion 
at the door. A flustered lad, not 
over fifteen-, with his face still inno- 
cent of down, seemed to catapult 
through. Clutched tightly under his 
arm was a tattered bundle, obviously 
stowed with all his worldly goods; 
his heavy boots were plastered, with 
the mud and dust of many roads; his . 
round eyes were^wide on the uproar- 
ious scene. 

Behind him catapulted half a 
dozen students, whom Guy recog- 
nized as runners for various masters. 
“You will do well, good sir,” cried 
one, “to attend the lectures of the 
illustrious Albertus of Germany. His 



fame spreads throughout the Uni- 
verse as a clever logician. Besides,” 
he said in half an aside, “he will will- 
ingly grant you a warm, new cloak 
and a yellow biretta when you be : 
come a bachelor.” 

“Bah!” sneered another. “Hearken 
not to that cozening wretch. Alber- 
tus knows not a major from a minor; 
his syllogisms are the laughingstock 
of Paris. Now take the noble Rinal- 
dus, just arrived from Bologna. Now 
there is a, teacher who can induct you 
into the mysteries of the canon law 
and gain you a nice, fat benefice when 
the time comes.” 

Guy forced his giant frame 
through the quarreling, struggling 
mass. He caught the bewildered 
youngster by the arm, pushed him 
by main strength into a corner. “You 
are a likely lad>” he thundered, “and, 
by St. Denis, I hate to see you limned 
by these lying rogues. What have 
they to offer? Humdrum . masters 
from Bologna and from the beer- 
swilling realm of Germany. Listen 
«, now to my offer. Master Gerald of 
Cambray is unique in Paris. He has 
studied and taught in a university 
rarer for its graduates than pearls 
from India.” He brought out the 
syllables with bated breath. “Hast 
ever heard of Harvard, the great uni- 
versity across the seas?” 

. The scared little peasant shook his 
head in shame. “Nay, monsieur, I 
confess to my sorrow. its name has 
not penetrated to my native vil- 
lage.” v 

“There you are,” Guy said trium- 
phantly. “Its name is too sacred to 
be on every vulgar tongue.' Only one 
master is incepted each .year. Even 
the archbishops clamor in vain for 
entrance.” He lowered his voice. 
“Furthermore, this most excellent 
‘master will teach you astronomy, the 
greatest of the seven arts. Tie will 
discourse for you on heavenly things 
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and bring down to your earthly ears rushes, had demanded chairs for his 
the music of the spheres. How much students. Guy had overruled him on 



have you in your purse for this year’s 
fees?” 

“Four shiny livres d’or,” answered 
the rustic mechanically. . 

Guy pretended surprise. “Now by 
all the saints!” he exclaimed. “That 
is in truth. miraculous. Why, that is 
the very fee demanded by this 
mighty master.” He shoved with his 
shoulder at his indignant fellow 
runners. “It is a bargain then.” He 
raised his voice. “Ho, there, rascal 
of an innkeeper. Bring for my friend 
and myself two plump, tender pul- 
lets, a hunch of that noble beef on 
your spit, and wine' to overflowing. 
We celebrate good master . . . uh — ” 

“Martin, son of Fulbert.” 

“The good Martin’s entrance as a 
bejaunus of Paris.” Casually, as if it 
were an afterthought, he added: 
“Place the reckoning before Martin, 
son of Fulbert, mine host.” 

The first lecture of Master Ger- 
ald of Cambray was filled to over- 
flowing. Guy of Salisbury had seen 
to that. By cajoleries, by prompt 
seizures of newly arrived students 
in Paris, by wheedlings of friends, by 
forcible kidnaping of honest burgh- 
ers who knew not a word of Latin, 
he had managed to create a respect- 
able audience. 

He felt quite satisfied with himself 
as he sat cross-legged on the straw 
in the very forefront of the room, 
right under the master’s nose. The 
mingled odor of unwashed human 
bodies and damp, long-strewn straw 
tickled his nostrils. Precious parch- 
ment fragments lay on the auditors’ 
laps, with quills poised above them 
to take down the master’s words. 

Gerald, seated on the only chair 
in the drafty room, looked half- 
frightened, half-sick. He had com- 
plained to Guy about the filthy 



both points. Item one — the expense; 
item two — it was against the regula- 
tions for Paris arts, candidates to be 
seated; it would tend toward luxuri- 
ous sleep. 

Cambray surveyed his audience 
and commenced in a quavering^voice 
that grew stronger as he gathered 
confidence: - 

“My subject,” he began, “is the 
science of astronomy. I am going to 
be frank. In my land and time ... 
uh . . ..that, is — ” Guy frowned. He 
had. warned him against any men- 
tion of that insane delusion of his 
about having been catapulted back 
from a future age. But Cambray re- 
covered himself. “What I meant is 
that there, are far greater masters of 
this science where I come from. I am 
familiar only with the skirts of this 
knowledge. Yet what I have to say 
will be novel to you, and will doubt- 
less upset many of your present con- 
cepts.” 

Quills had started to scratch. Stu- 
dents were taking him down in a 
species of abbreviated shorthand. 
Jean Corbin, cross-legged next to 
Guy, whispered complainingly: “He 
speaks with a vile accent. It’s hard 
to understand him.” 

“In the first place,” droned Cam- 
bray, “Ptolemy’s Almagest, which is 
your text, is erroneous. The Earth 
is riot the center of the Universe. 
The Sun does not travel around the 
Earth, nor do the planets and the 
stars. Instead, the Earth is but one of 
many planets, all of which circle 
around the Sun as satellites.” 

Quills stopped sputtering. Shocked 
faces turned toward each other. A 
murmur rose like the buzzing of bees. 
Guy rocked on his heels. What the 
devil was this? He had never both- 
ered to ask his protege what manner 
of astronomy he was going to teach. 
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He had assumed naturally it would 
be the regular, well-known facts. But 
this nonsense! The Earth going 
around the sun? 

In the back of the room there was 
a rustle. A door banged. Someone 
had entered. . Guy twisted his head 
and felt a sinking sensation in the 
pit of his stomach. Cecco of Vercelli, 
the great astrologer, stood grimly 
against the bare plaster, his lean 
face more hawklike than ever,- his 
dark eyes fixed upon the teaching 
master. 

Guy turned again to see Cambray 
pause uncertainly, then take a deep 
breath and plunge recklessly ahead. 
“I hear your murmurs of doubt/’ he 
said, “and I can understand your in- 
credulity. You have been brought 
up on Ptolemy’s plan of the Universe 
as the final authority. No one has 
ever attempted to verify that plan 
for himself. You have no . . . all . . . 
glasses that magnify and bring the 
planets closer to your vision. You 
haven’t as yet the mathematics that 
would prove your errors. 

“But I say to you, and in succeed- 
ing lectures I shall try to prove to 
the best of my limited abilities, that 
the Sun is a mighty ball of fire— a 
vast world so huge that thousands 
of puny planets like the Earth could 
fall into it and be burned to a crisp, 
like falling midges into a blazing 
furnace. 

“In company with the other plan- 
ets, the Earth circles the Sun. The 
other planets are worlds like ours; 
some of much greater dimensions. 
The so-called fixed stars are actually 
tremendous suns, at inconceivable 
distances from our own Solar System. 
Perhaps they, too, have planets like 
this Earth revolving around them.” 

Guy was making mechanical pi- 
geon marks on his parchment — 
jagged marks that had no meaning. 
A horrible thought seized him by the 



hair. The man Gerald of Cambray 
was mad! He had smiled at his in- 
sistence on ' his travel in time as 
either the result of a knock on the 
head or a skillful attempt to achieve 
notoriety. ,But v/hat he was now . 
saying was sheer blasphemy. And 
with Cecco— 

A frozen silence had fallen on the 
audience. Even the damp rushes no 
longer stirred or crackled. Then 
came what Guy had feared — the 
grim, sardonic voice of Cecco of Ver- 
celli. 

“Pray, Master Gerald,” he spoke 
suddenly, “you have denied for us 
the authority of that mighty father 
of our science — Ptolemy. Surely, for 
such an unheard-of daring, you have 
other equally might authorities. Who 
are they and what are their names?” 

The little man puffed up. His 
eyes flashed behind their peculiar 
glasses. The new-shaven tonsure 
made a bald, quivering spot in a 
vagrant wisp, of sunshine. “Author- 
ity?” he crackled. “That is the whole 
trouble with this age. Instead of 
seeking out the truth for yourselves, 
you are content with what others 
have said before you oh the subject. 
That is not progress, that is not the 
method of science. Ptolemy did the 
best he could with the knowledge 
and methods of his day. His con- 
clusions were wholly erroneous. - 1 • 
could cite you authorities opposed 
to him, but you wouldn’t know them 
from Adam. Because — ” He stopped 
abruptly, and checked himself. 

“You were about to go on,” Cecco 
murmured politely. Guy did not 
like that smooth pur in his voice. 
He knew r the astrologer’s reputation. 

“I was about to say” — Cambray 
recovered himself— “that I believe I 
can prove these seemingly astound- 
ing statements to you.” 

“By the proper syllogisms?” 

“Syllogisms be hanged!” Cambray 
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retorted vehemently. “By proper 
experiments. The rotation of the 
Earth on its axis, for example. There 
is a way — let me think . . . uh . . . 
I have it — Foucault’s experiment — 
something to do with a swinging pen- 
dulum tracing in sand the path of 
the Earth as it rotates beneath it.” 

“This Foucault is perhaps one of 
the fathers of our sacred Church?” 
purred Cecco. 

“No — that is — ” Cambray looked 
suddenly unhappy. “It’s just a 
name,” he ended lamely. “But I 
could perform it for you if — ” 

The astrologer gathered his pur- 
ple robe around him. A queer sort 
of grin stamped his face. “It won’t 
be necessary,” he murmured, and 
walked out, leaving a chill" behind 
him. 

Cambray’s eyes snapped fire. He 
squared his shoulders. “Now, mes : 
sieurs,” he said calmly, as if nothing 
had happened, “we shall proceed.” 

The fame of his lectures grew. 
Nothing like them had ever been 
heard on Straw Street before. Stu- 
dents came to scoff, and remained to 
listen. That strange experiment, 
called Foucault’s, had actually been 
performed to an excited audience. 
There, before their very eyes, an iron 
weight that tapered to a needle point, 
and suspended by a cord from the 
ceiling, made shifting turns in clean 
sand beneath. That was because, 
Cambray explained, the plane of a 
pendulum’s vibrations always re- 
mained the same, even while the 
Earth was turning beneath it. 

He made smoked glasses, and 
showed them curious spots' on the 
face of the lordly Sun. He discoursed 
on the lordly stars; how they were 
aching billions of 'miles away. Stars 
disentangled themselves from the 
firmament at night, and fell to 
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Earth. They claimed they were not 
stars, that they were bits of dust and 
lumps of iron that swam in space 
and were called meteors. The face of 
the man in the Moon — he who had 
blasphemed the Lord and had been 
transported thence for eternal pun- 
ishment — Cambray maintained was 
actually a configuration of moun- 
tains, like the Alps that barred the 
way into Bologna and Padua. Worst 
of all, he ridiculed astrology and 
called it a delusion and a snare. 

The sensation spread through all 
Paris. The halls of the other masters 
were deserted when Gerald of Cam- 
bray lectured. Fees poured in like a 
golden flood. Albertus Magnus, the 
Dominican, came once and took si- 
lent notes. Two doctors of theology 
sat frowning upon chairs, as became 
their dignity. 

Now Guy of Salisbury was a brave 
lad. He would have thought nothing 
of flinging himself, dagger in hand, 
upon an armored knight armed with 
a sword. But this strange, intellec- 
tual audacity brought the cold sweat 
to his brow. It upset the ordered 
course of things. There was no room 
for God in such a frightening Uni- 
verse as Cambray depicted; not only 
Ptolemy and Aristotle, but the sa- 
cred Bible itself was brushed aside; 

Of course it wasn’t true. Cambray 
was merely conducting a series of 
skillful intellectual exercises in phi- 
losophy. Syllogisms and proposi- 
tions to display to the full the daz- 
zling subtleties of argument, such 
as, for example, a theologic doctor 
had employed in the famous discus- 
sion as to how many angels could 
dance on the head of a pin. 

Yet, as the days went on,' Guy felt 
the uneasy sensation grow that Cam- 
bray was utterly sincere. On several 
occasions he tried casually to bring 
the errant master to an admission 
that it was all mere clever argument. 
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but the little raan looked at him with 
such a pained expression in his owlish 
eyes' that he did not press the point 
further. 

Guy’s purse was filled now with 
his commissions on the students he 
had brought, but he was not happy. 
For one thing, he had grown fond of 
the strange little man; for another, 
things were progressing too smoothly. 
It was true that so far there had been' 
no trouble. The students flocked and 
took diligent notes, instead of stamp- 
ing and whistling derisions as they" 
had done on occasion, even with Al- 
bertus Magnus himself when he 
spoke of the properties of certain" 
plants in contradiction of what' Aris- 
totle had said concerning them. 

The nations spoke privately among 
themselves about this heretical mas- 
ter, but did nothing. The Bishop of 
Paris had not been heard from. Nor 
had the papal legate, then in Paris. . 
Even Cecco of Vercelli, whose very 
lucrative trade as a prognosticator 
had been cut into severely since the 
arrival of Gerald, seemingly did 
nothing. 

It was this last which worried Guy 
more than anything else. Cecco was 
not the man to submit tamely to 
such a state of affairs. And, remem- 
bered Guy with a shiver, he had fore- 
told Gerald’s death within a month 
of that fatal day in the tavern. Only 
a week now remained! 

The master’s subversive lectures 
had not been interfered with because 
the energies of the university were 
just then engrossed in a mighty 
struggle with both king and bishop. 
The king,' it. was well known, was 
furiously angry at the slaying of his 
provost, and had refused the demand 
of the university that those of the 
guard who had escaped should be 
delivered to it for punishment. 

The bishop,- secretly envious of the 



tremendous power of the university, 
had sided with the king. Whereupon 
the enraged students' and masters 
had posted the bishop all over Paris, 
on tavern walls and on churches, on 
brothels and on barber shops, as “an 
arid, rotten and infamous member,” 
and that his family would be such 
even to. the fourth generation. 

Thus made a mockery, the bishop . 
retaliated by stirring up the popu- 
lace of Paris to an assault upon the 
proud and privilege-swollen univer- 
sity. The populace needed but little 
encouragement. The burghers of 
Paris hated the swaggering students 
and masters. They remembered in- 
sults, riots, armed invasions of homes 
by drunken lads, throwing of itching 
powders down their backs while en- 
gaged in seemly worship, and a thou-., 
sand other arrogant and cruel pranks. 

The narrow streets buzzed with 
excitement and hate. Peasants from 
the country round poured in, armed 
with clubs and staves. Cecco, though 
himself a master, was seen closeted 
with the bishop, and whispered at 
length to the king. When he returned 
to Straw Street there was a curiously 
contented smile on his- dark counte- 
nance. 

Somehow the name of Gerald of 
Cambray began 1 to be bandied 
around in the crooked byways of 
Paris. Whispers arose and . spread 
like wildfire, started no one knew 
whence. This Cambray, who taught 
strange doctrines at the university, 
was a warlock, the devil himself 
come in mortal guise to wrest their 
souls away from the blessed Lord. 
He was a heretic, a follower of the 
damnable Averrhoes, a perverter of 
sacred things. He claimed, it was 
whispered in shuddering circles, to 
have come back from the 'future; he 
claimed that there was land on the 
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other side of the ocean, when every- 
one knew only purgatory reared its 
mountainous height in the antipodes. 
Yet the university sheltered him. De- 
stroy him and the heretic university 
as well, said certain men, and scat- 
tered to say it elsewhere in .fresh 
company. . 

Guy caught one of these slinking 
emissaries at his°task. He entered 
La Trotisse-Vache to find a swirl of 
drink-flushed ragamuffins hearkening 
to a man he had never seen before. 
The man had a dark, Italianate face 
and was haranguing the smock-clad 
yokels from the top of a table. 

“The good Lord is displeased with 
you,” he thundered. “A curse is about 
to be visited on you and your city for 
harboring that vile perverter of all 
things holy. in your midst. X speak of 
Master Gerald of Cambray, limb of 
Satan — if he be not Beelzebub.'him- 
self. Destroy him, and save your- 
selves from, destruction.” 

Anger surged through Guy. X^e 
whole damnable mess became sud-; 
denly clear.. Cecco, the astrologer, 
was in back of this. He had sent out 
emissaries to stir up things. 

The tavern subsided , into deathly 
silence as Guy strode forward. The 
man saw him coming. He scrambled 
hastily from the table, his hand whip- 
ping inside his jerkin. “There’s one 
of the university,” he screeched. “Get 
him, kill him!” Then cold ' steel 
flashed in his clenched fingers, . 

. Guy caught him a. terrific clip on 
the side of the jaw. . The man 
screamed . once and flew in a ’long 
flat arc across the tavern to fall into 
. a crumpled heap among a shattered 
glaze of earthen pots. 

The . young giant rubbed his' 
skinned knuckles' thoughtfully. 
“Anyone, else wish the like?” he de- 
manded. No one 'stirred; those on 
the outer edges began inconspicu- 



ously to fade through the doorway. 
The man lay just as- he had, fallen; 
moaning, mumbling through a 
broken jaw. . 

“Give me some wine, rascal!” Guy. 
ordered the trembling innkeeper. A 
flagon was hastily^ brought him. He 
tossed it off and strode out, leaving 
a hush behind him! 

On the fifth day, . however, the 
storm broke. The university had 
known it was brewing, yet character- 
istically did nothing. Pierre of Nor- 
mandy, the rector, laughed at Guy’s 
warnings. “That canaille!” he de- 
clared contemptuously., “They know 
from . bitter experience what would 
happen if they dared attack us.” 
Then his face, grew grave. “But a 
word with you,- Guy, now that you 
have’ brought it. up. I fear me that 
we. have permitted your friend, the 
stranger who pretended to a license 
. from a nonexistent Stiidium,< to go 
too far. The papal legate has just 
made representations to me. He 
maintains that the doctrines he 
teaches under the guise of astronomy 
are false, heretical and schismatic. 
A report of one of his lectures, taken 
verbatim, has just been sent to His 
Holiness for investigation. He 
wanted me to yield him to an inqui- 
sition for trial.” 

The blood receded in Guy’s veins. 
He had been expecting something 
like this for a week now. “What did 
♦you tell him, Pierre ?” he demanded 
anxiously. / > 

The young 'rector drew himself up 
proudly. “Naturally I told him that 
' I wouldn’t think of it. Gerald, of 
* Cambray is a master of the univer- 
sity, a duly elected member of the 
English nation. As such, he is under 
: our protection and entitled to our 
privileges.” Then he shook his head. 
“However, his teachings . are suspi- 
cious. The faculties meet the day 
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after tomorrow. We shall come to a 
decision.” 

The faculties never met. For, on 
the following day, as night yielded to 
thin streaks of light in the east, the 
Paris populace struck; 

Guy awakened to shrieks and 
howls and' bloodthirsty cries. He 
bounded from his pallet of straw, 
shook his fellow sleepers fiercely. 
“Wake up,” he cried. “There is a 
riot.” 

Jean Corbin yawned, rubbed his 
eyes, grunted: “Eh, what’s that?” 

Gerald of Cambray got up quietly 
and began to dress. He was naked 
as the day he was born, and his thin, 
shrunken body looked doubly ridicu- 
lous. Guy and Jean had found this 
a source of infinite, if polite, amuse- 
ment. Whoever thought of stripping 
to the skin when one slept? In the 
first place it was cold; in the second, 
there was all that effort gone to 
waste. One undressed in order to 
dress again. It was senseless. All 
they took off at night were their 
shoon and tabards. But they couldn’t 
persuade Gerald, any more than he 
could persuade them to shiver and 
splash in a basin of cold water, la- 
boriously carried into their garret 
every morning. 

“I said there' was a riot,” repeated 
Guy, shrugging into his tabard and 
buckling on his illegal sword. 

Gerald carefully put on his lenses 
over his nearsighted eyes. “I am to 
blame for it,” he said quietly. “I 
should have known better than to 
teach what I did in this age. Knowl- 
edge should come only when fhe 
times are ripe for it. Otherwise it is 
dangerous.” 

“Nonsense,” Guy told him. “The 
rabble erupt like this every so often, 
and get their skulls bashed in as a 
result.” 

Jean fingered his knife. “There are 



more than the rabble this time, 
Guy,” he said. “Hearken!” 

The streets echoed with running 
feet. Shouts mingled with the clash 
of arms. Horses’ hoofs pounded. 
“The king’s men-at-arms!” 

“They want me,” said Master Ger- 
ald tonelessly. “It is all my fault. 
Let them have me, Guy. Perhaps 
they will go away peaceably then.” 
“And shame the university for- 
ever?” roared the Englishman. 
“Never? Come on; they have fired 
the hall of the Picards.” 

Through the open window they 
could see the first flick of flame as 
it lifted from the wooden structure 
on the outermost verge of Straw 
Street, just where the Seine made its 
sluggish way under a wooden bridge. 

Gerald caught up a stout club. 
They catapulted down the rickety 
stairs, brushed aside a frightened 
burgher and his wailing wife clad 
only in long, gray undergarments, 
and dashed out into the street. 

They found themselves in a sham- 
bles of running men and boys — stu- 
dents and masters inextricably in- 
termixed. Forbidden swords showed 
in abundance; knives flashed; some 
had pikes, some cudgels; others, find- 
ing no weapons, carried huge stones 
in their fists. 

“Guy of Salisbury,” they shouted 
joyfully to the blond young giant. 
“Lead us!” 

“Up, university!” he cried, bran- 
dishing his sword. “Up, nations!” 
They poured after him in a grow- 
ing mob, as every house, every 
brothel, every tavern yielded its 
crew of reckless youngsters. 

The noise and confusion grew ever 
louder as they raced toward the huge 
wooden barrier that blocked Straw 
Street from the lay world without. 
The flames crackled and roared from 
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the hall of the Picards. Oaths and 
blows and the grunting of conflict 
mingled in fine confusion. 

Guy leaped the barrier, hurled for- 
ward. Behind him came a press of 
determined men. They found mad- 
ness ahead. -The narrow street 
swarmed with burghers and appren- 
tices, dancing and roaring, shrieking 
objurgations on the hated univer- 
sity. Butchers, bakers, tanners, 
blacksmiths, armorers, linen drapers 
— all the guilds of Paris — armed with 
staves,' clubs, hammers, knives; 
peasants from the surrounding fields 
with pronged pitchforks and wooden 
plowshares, armed retainers from the 
Abbey of St. Germain with iron- 
tipped staves, bows and arrows and 
clubs; and beyond, the horsemen of 
the king’s chamberlain, helmeted 
and wielding great broadswords. 

“Death to the clerks!” ran the 
cry through them all. 

They were having great sport. 
Those unlucky university men whom 
they had caught unawares were run- 
ning aimlessly back and forth, 
screaming for help, baited and torn 
at every step. A young lad, not more 
than fourteen, with tear-streaked 
face, was pounded down into the 
mud by a laughing horseman. A 
grave canon doctor, tragically ludi- 
crous in skintight breeches and 
nothing else to cover his nakedness, 
thrust up his aim to avoid a storm 
of blows. A butcher, bloody with 
the night’s slaughter, brought his 
poleax down with crushing, force. 
The doctor’s arm snapped like a reed, 
head and skull spread in a smear. 
Then he was trampled over by the 
howling mob. 

Guy heard Gerald’s sobbing intake 
of breath beside him. Surprised, lie 
turned his head. “What, you here?” 
he* cried. “Get back! They’ll tear 
you to bits!” 



The little man’s teeth chattered, 
but his lips were drawn tight. “The 
. . . the beasts!” he sobbed. “The vile 
beasts!” 

Then the rush of men behind them 
swept them on. 

With a huge shout, “Up, univer- 
sity! Down, gutterers!” Guy plunged 
into the seething maelstrom. In an 
instant Straw Street was a bloody 
shambles. 

Guy slashed down upon the 
butcher. The broad red face disap- 
peared with a howl of pain. An iron- 
tipped stave ripped his side; he 
caught the wielder a glancing thrust 
over the. arm. The shrieks of the 
wounded, the groans of the dying, 
rose on. every side. From the over- 
hanging buildings furniture, pots, 
boiling water, stones dropped in fine 
disregard on friends and foes alike. 
The- horsemen' of the chamberlain 
charged, battering down their own 
allies in order to get at the. clerics. 

But the clerics were adept at this 
sort of street fighting. At a warning 
cry from Guy they flattened against 
the walls, dived into open doorways. 
As the heavy horses thundered down 
the crooked street, impeded by their 
own numbers, weapons darted out, 
Cutting and slashing at the heaving 
flanks, hamstringing tendons and 
bringing the squealing animals to 
the ground. Then they darted out 
again, thrusting with dagger and 
sword at the' armored men as they 
strove vainly to disentangle them- 
selves from stirrups and reins. 

The fight raged back: arid forth. 
Guy was arm-weary, leg-weary, sod- 
den with blood. Yet his mighty arm 
rose and fell like a flail, and with a 
flail’s terrible effect. Sometimes he 
caught a fleeting glimpse of the mas- 
ter from another time. The little man 
had turned into a screeching demon. 
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His glasses were askew on his nar- 
row nose, the straggly locks that 
rimmed his pate were wild and di- 
sheveled, and his voice rose in a thin, 
piping scream as he wielded his 
bludgeon. 

But the numbers of the invaders 
were beginning to tell. Fighting des- 
perately, disputing every twist and 
turn of the street, the university was 
being relentlessly forced back toward 
the slimy banks of the. Seine. In a 
few minutes 'they’d plunge in. 

Suddenly there came the sound of 
music. Horns and trumpets and 
flutes. As if by common consent all 
fighting ceased, and all eyes turned 
toward the source of the sound. 

Coming . from the Clos Bruneau, 
winding majestically over the bridge, 
moved a procession. At its head was 
the rector of the university, magnifi- 
cent in his purple cappa and ermine. 
Flanking him were the doctors of 
theology, of canon law, of medicine, 



resplendent in varicolored robes, dig- 
nified in white beards and shaven 
tonsures. A standard-bearer carried 
aloft the sacred banner of St. Denis, 
patron saint of the university. Be- 
side him strode others, reverently 
bearing jeweled caskets in which, 
everyone, knew, reposed the relics of 
the saint. The papal legate, in the 
scarlet of a cardinal’s robe, wearing 
his scarlet hat, walked one' pace be- 
hind, and a little to one side of the 
rector. 

And behind the faculties poured 
men of the university — masters and 
students commingled — a thousand 
who had not yet joined the fight. 
Weapons of every sort were in their 
hands, and faces were aflame with 
the desire to use them. 

The rector halted the procession. 
The trumpets ceased. He took a 
casket of relics, raised it for all to 
see. “In the name of the university, 
in the name of St. Denis, in the name 
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of the pope, I bid you all disperse, 
on penalty of excommunication and 
eternal damnation.” 

The papal legate^ stepped, to his 
side. “Cease this brawling,” he or- 
dered, “and 'disperse to your homes. 
By virtue of the powers vested in 
me by my holy office, I hereby de- 
clare all excommunicate who obey 
not -our commands, to be confirmed 
with bell, book and candle as in such 
cases provided.” 

A moan of fear went up from the 
multitude. Guy dropped his sword, 
sought- to avoid scrutiny I Excom- 
munication by bell, book arid candle, 
and under the aegis of the relics of 
St. Denis, was a serious matter. It 
was not like lesser excommunications 
that a few fasts might absolve; such 
required a pilgrimage to Rome dr to 
Holy Jerusalem itself to free oneself 
from its awful toils. 

The mob began to move. At first 
slowly, then with a certain panic as 
rector and legate, walked slowly for- 
ward. The peasants from the fields 
were the first to break. They dared 
not stand against the thunders of 
the. Church. The Parisian burghers 
next, fearing both Church and the 
more material reinforcements that 
pressed eagerly behind the spiritual 
forces. The horsemen of the cham- 
berlain last, reluctantly, savage over 
the maiming of their horses, the 
death of their comrades, but know- 
ing that, the dungeons’ yawned for 
them should the king — as very likely 
he vvould — turn upon them and' dis- 
avow all knowledge of their foray. 

In short order the retreat became 
a flying rout, with jubilant clerics 
yelling and jeering at the discom- 
fited ho.sts. A dozen men lay dead 
in the trampled mire, a score more 
groaned and crawled -with wounds. 
At .the farther end, the hall of the 
Picards crashed into blazing ruin. 
-Luckily there was no wind, and no 
sparks flew out to ignite the neigh- 
boring structures. 
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Guy found the little man leaning 
numbly against a wall, his head bent, 
his locks bloodied, red oozing through 
his sleeve, and puking. 

“Ha! What means this?” Guy 
clapped him jovially on the un- 
wounded shoulder. “You have played 
the man today and now you yield up 
your stomach?” 

“I ... I can’t help it,” Gerald 
whispered, and retched again. “All 
this brutality — this senseless slaugh- 
ter — and I joined it, reveled in it 
while it lasted. I am so ashamed!” 

Guy echoed, amazed. “Brutality? 
What would* you? A craven coward- 
ice and seeking of trembling .cor- 
ners? That were truly shameful. We 
have taught that scum a lesson it 
will take them long to get over. Now 
come and — ” - 

The rector and the legate, the 
edges of their garments somewhat 
soiled by the mire, stood close to 
them. The rector’s youthful face was 
grave, the legate looked angry. 

“You who are called Gerald of 
Cambray,” said the legate in a loud, 
censorious voice, “are now the pris- 
oner of the Church. You will be tried 
before the university court tomor- 
row for crimes against the Spirit, for 
heresy and for preachments contrary 
to the Scriptures and the Church 
Fathers.” 

Guy stood as one stunned. Im- 
ploringly he turned to Pierre of Nor- 
mandy. “Tell him, amplissime rec- 
tor, that he is wrong; that you will 
not yield a university master to the 
menaces of the Church.” 

The rector averted his eyes. “It 
must be so,” he said very low. “It 
was the bargain I struck with his 
eminence, the papal legate, for his 
aid in quelling this bloody riot. Al- 
ready he has had the king’s ear, and 
the king hastily disavows the min- 
ions of the chamberlain and prom- 



ises what punishments we demand 
for those guilty of invading our pre- 
cincts.” 

“But — ” stammered Guy. 

The little man lifted his head. His 
hand fell gently on Guy’s arm in 
restraint. His face, twisted with in- 
ternal retchings, grew calm and com- 
posed. “Let it be,” he said in’ steady 
tones. “The rector is right. The 
University of Paris is too great an in- 
stitution, too mighty an intellectual 
force for all the ages to come, to be 
endangered because of a single man 
whose tongue was always hastier 
than his sense. 

“What I spoke was the truth; but 
I spoke it out of time. It had no 
place in the thirteenth century; fate 
and the logic of history are both 
against me. Some day, when you are 
all dead, the world Will understand.” 
He smiled a little. “Perhaps, who 
knows, my words were in part re- 
sponsible; perhaps they helped bring 
about that later renaissance and 
birth of science which now lies in 
the future.” 

They took him away then. 

The day of the inquisition 
dawned cold and clear. Hoarfrost 
clung to the lintels as Guy and Jean 
Corbin went numbly toward the 
Clos Brumau, where the court would 
sit. All Paris seemed bound the 
same way. Litters carried dainty 
courtiers safe over the mud. Horse- 
men spattered along. Prelates am- 
bled on mules. Burghers and stu- 
dents, recent mortal enemies, jostled 
amicably in eagerness to view the 
fun. It was an excitement, a pa- 
geant that drew them all on. 

Guy said with dreary conviction. 
“He will be found guilty.” 

“Of course,” nodded Jean. “The 
charges against him are true. We 
heard him lecture ourselves.” 
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‘‘Nevertheless,” argued Guy, “I 
have a fond spot for the little man, 
much as one has for a helpless calf.” 

“So have I,” Jean admitted. 

Whereupon they trudged on their 
way in silence. 

The inquisitional court 'was 
packed to the bulging doors. Guy 
and Jean obtained admittance only 
because they were prospective wit- 
nesses. The crowd clamored and 
buzzed and munched on apples and 
dried herrings it had brought along 
to while away the hours. A Bur- 
gundian was taking bets. on the out- 
come, offering five to one on a con- 
viction.^ A sweaty barber surgeon 
screwed up his eyelids speculatively. 
“If they hang him rather .than burn 
him, perhaps we may be able to 
steal the body,” he whispered to a 
fellow barber. ( 

At the farther end,. seated in ter- 
rible majesty on a dais, .were the 
members of the court. The prisoner, 
slight and humble in appearance be- 
fore the court, was the cynosure of 
all eyes. He stood between two 
beadles, his bloodied clothes washed, 
his wounded shoulder held in place 
by a skillful bandage. The tabard 
and borrowed shoon were gone from 
him; he wore instead the strange gar- 
ments in which he had been found. 
His spectacles had been broken, and 
his nearsighted eyes stared at the 
blurred scene around him. 

The rector rose and called for 'si- 
lence'. The trial had commenced. 

It went along with speed and effici- 
ency. The beadle, Martin, was the 
first witness. He swore to his "first 
meeting with Gerald Cambray near 
the Pont-Neuj, and the dazed state 
he seemed in. He testified to his 
barbarous speech — neither Latin nor 
French nor English — with which he 
answered simple questions. Then, 
as Martin queried further, his halt-: 



ing switch to a curious jargon that 
was nevertheless understandable as 
a foreign dialect of Latin. 

Guy saw the prisoner straighten 
up at that, and his weak eyes flash. 
Guy remembered that Gerald had 
always insisted — and with heat — 
that his Latin was the pure tongue of 
Cicero and Virgil. 

The next witness was Cecco of 
Vercelli. The astrologer came for- 
ward, complacently conscious of the 
stir and' craning of necks that 
greeted him. He was accustomed to 
the awe of the multitude. He told 
his story with a grave, studied sim- 
plicity and transparent-seeming can- 
dor. He was, he said, an humble 
student of a mighty science. It was 
based upon the Scriptures — for did 
not Saul seek the future from the 
Witch of Endor? — upon the almagest 
and the Church Fathers; upon the 
greatest and wisest of the pagan phi- 
losophers — Hermes-Trismegistus. All 
people of sense knew that the stars 
were principalities, wheeling in or- 
dered circles according to the will of 
God, and holding in their, revolutions 
the secrets of man and his destiny 
on Earth. The court nodded at that; 
a theologic doctor agreed; the rector 
looked doubtful; the one doctor — 
known for his daring— smiled a 
scornful little smile. 

“But this stranger who called him- 
self Gerald of Cambray,” continued 
Cecco, “blasphemed against this holy 
science and against all religion. For 
he maintained that the stars are huge 
balls of fire, greater even than Earth 
itself; and that we are in fact an 
inconspicpus part of an infinite Uni- 
verse, rather than the hub and cen- 
ter of all things.” 

A member of the court said in a 
shocked voice: “If he said that, then 
he truly blasphemed.” 

“Aye, 'and more than that,” Cecco 
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cried. “He maintained that there . 
might be people, like ourselves, or 
perchance greater than ourselves, on 
planets that circled around stars so 
remote from us that our puny eyes 
can see them not.” 

Laughter rose from the audience; 

, mocking, jeering. 

^ “Silence!” shouted the rector. 

“Silence!” thundered the beadles, 
s, Other witnesses came forward — 

students who had attended Gerald’s* 
lectures. They told the truth, neither 
more nor less. Some were obviously 
sympathetic, yet feared the charge 
of heresy against themselves if they 
defended the master. 

The evidence piled in, grim, damn- 
ing, weaving the net closer and closer. 
Then the beadle cried: “Guy of Sal- 
isbury, student of the university.” 

Guy stumbled on the platform. 
He dared not look at the prisoner. 



“Did the accused ever speak to 
you about where he came from?”. de- 
manded the court. 

Guy hesitated. He knew what a 
true answer to that question meant. 
Whatever chance for mercy, for a 
mild clerical punishment existed oth- 
erwise, would go by the board. 

For the first time Gerald of Cam- 
bray spoke. His voice was kind, en- 
couraging. “Tell them the truth, 
Guy,” he exhorted. “Leave nothing 
out. I wish it that way.” 

Guy stared at him, astonished. 
Didn’t the fool know that he was 
sealing his own destruction thus? 

But the fool smiled. Yes, he smiled. 
“Go on, Guy,” he said. 

Thus defeated — for Guy had 
wrestled with himself during the 
night and determined that, oath or 
no oath, he would shield the little 
man at the trial, and afterward do 
abject penace for his perjury — the 
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blond Englishman unwillingly told 
his story. 

“He told me,” he said very low, 
“that he came from the future; from 
a- time that will exist almost seven 
hundred years from now, and from a 
land called America that lies across 
the western sea. He said that man 
had come to great scientific achieve- 
ments in that far-off day; that he 
could fly the air faster than any 4 
bird; that self-moving machines 4 
could carry him over the surface of < 
the land and of the sea — yea, under 
the sea as well — at speeds far beyond 
our knowledge. He spoke of music 
plucked from the air; of the voice 
and vision of one’s friend brought 
thousands of miles; of weapons that 
killed- at inconceivable distances; of 
instruments that probed the heavens 
and brought to light invisible ani- 
mals in a drop of water. K[e spoke of 
books reproduced in thousands of 
copies by a process called printing, 
and of lightning. bolts harnessed to 
do man’s work.” 

. Laughter swept through the audi- 
ence again like dried stubble. This 
time there was no attempt to halt it. 
Even the inquisitors wreathed their 
.faces in contemptuous smiles. • 

Then one of the court grew stern. 
“Did -you believe all this, Guy of 
Salisbury?” he demanded siispici- 
, ou sly. * • 

“Nay,” Guy replied in haste. “I 
am a good son of the. Church; I could 
not' believe' such nonsense ” . 

He avoided the • pained and 
wounded look in the accused’s eyes. 

“Then why did you not report this 
blasphemous conversation, as it was 
your duty, ‘to dp?” . - ; 

“I considered it mere fanciful 
chatter, such as Master Bacon some- 
times was ivorit to make.” • 

, “Master Bacon,” said the .court in 
a terrible voice, “is a sick man. 
Therefore the general has confined 
him to his cell for spiritual treat- 
ment.” 
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Gerald of Cambray moved' 
quietly forward and faced inquisitors 
and audience. The little man seemed 
to grow in stature. His weak eyes 
blazed with a strange, inner light. 
In spite of themselves; a hush fell 
upon them all. 

“You will condemn me,” he said 
quietly. “I am well aware of that. 
I am not pleading for mercy. But 
before I go I want you to know the 
truth. For it is all true; what my 
students have testified to, what Guy 
of Salisbury has reluctantly dis- 
closed; even what that charlatan 
Cecco has said.” 

The astrologer turned pale with 
fury, but Gerald waved him down. 

“I realize it is all incredible of 
belief,” he went on. “I, myself, in 
your place, would not believe it, and 
more than I would have in 1939 if a 
man appeared who claimed to have 
returned from the thirteenth cen- 
tury. I confess I still don’t know 
what happened. My guess is that I 
stepped into a space-time warp, but 
that is sheer conjecture. You would 
not understand it; neither would I. 
I wasn’t much of a scientist or mathe- 
matician in my day.” 

He shook his head earnestly. “I 
wish now I had been. Yet it wouldn’t 
make much difference. Men‘s minds 
can accommodate only a little bit of 
new truth at a time. There are no 
short cuts. It was my fault in at- 
tempting to cram into you all my 
own poor store of knowledge. I 
should have done it item by item, 
and with due deference to your 
present ideas and traditional ways of 
thinking.” 

He faced them all with ringing 
challenge. “Nevertheless, in spite of 
what you do to me, the truth must 
march on. It will take years and cen- 
turies, but the things you call blas- 
phemous and fantastic will one day 



become commonplace and ordinary. 
I know; I have seen them with my 
own eyes. I can predict them for you, 
step by step.” 

Cecco interrupted scornfully. “The 
man is mad. He couldn’t even pre- 
dict the date of his own death.” 

“My death,” retorted Gerald, “was 
not sufficiently important to become 
a part of history.” 

The astrologer’s smile was cruel. 
“Therein I am more conversant with 
the future, for all your pretended 
knowledge. I myself, one. month 
back, foretold that you would _ die 
within a month. Tomorrow is the 
day.” 

There was a sensation. Men buzzed 
excitedly to one another, even the 
rector of the university looked im- 
pressed. 

“Is that true?” he demanded of 
the prisoner. 

Gerald said steadily: “It is true. 
Yet that does not make him a pre- 
dieter of the future; it merely makes 
him a rascal and a heartless schemer. 
For it was due to his machinations 
that I was brought before you for 
trial today and possible execution to- 
morrow.” 

But his explanation was lost upon 
the crowd. The name of Cecco ban- 
died from lip to lip, growing in awe 
and importance as it spread. Guy 
felt queer inside. It was the truth; 
he himself had been present when the 
astrologer had spoken. Always he 
had believed, in a careless sort of 
way, in the readings of the stars, but 
now the fact had become overwhelm- 
ing. Poor Gerald was doomed; there 
was no help for him; the very stars 
had spoken; everything was over. 

The inquisitors came to their ver- 
dict without leaving their seats. 

“Gerald of Cambray,” said the 
rector. 
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The man who claimed to have 
come from the future faced him with- 
out a tremor. “I am ready,” he said 
quietly. 

“We have examined the charges, 
and found that you have been guilty 
of blasphemy, of teachings that are 
contrary to the tenets of the Church, 
of heresies too innumerable to specify 
in detail. We therefore decree that 
you be stripped of your privileges and 
immunities as a clericus and master 
of the university, and that you be 
handed over, a layman, to the secu- 
lar arm of the king for punishment.” 
The prisoner braced himself. “And 
that punishment, will be— ” . 

“We have been merciful,” re- 
sponded the rector. “Instead of the 
usual purging by flame of your 
damnable errors, we have yielded 
you instead hanging by the neck un- 
til dead, and may God have mercy 
on your sinful soul.” 

Jean Corbin whispered eagerly to 
Guy. “Good old Pierre! T knew he 
would not permit an auto-da-fe.” i 
The. blond Englishman should 
have felt exultant, too. On, all sides 
he heard exclamations of wonder at 
the surpassing clemency of the in- 
quisitors. Yet the thought of that 
poor little man swinging like dried 
and blackened parchment from a 
public gibbet disturbed him. “By St. 
Denis,” he swore unreasonably, “it 
is a shame!” ■ 

Jean looked surprised. “Why?” he 
asked. “Master Gerald was guilty, 
was he not?” 

“I suppose so,” Guy grumbled un- 
willingly. But a strange resentment 
stirred within him. He had been 
curiously fond of the heretic, liar and 
blasphemer though he had been. 

The next morning was cloudy 
and sullen. Guy had not slept all 
night. He rose at dawn and paced 



the length of their garret restlessly. 
Jean was flinging his cappa about his 
shoulders. It was a bit of surrepti- 
tious finery that he wore on feast 
days and great occasions. 

“You had better hurry, Guy,” he 
cried, “or we’ll miss the hanging.” 

“I. am not going,” growled his 
comrade. 

Jean stared at him in amazement. 
“Not going? Are you mad? There 
is talk that it will be the most spec- 
tacular affair since the execution of 
that fellow who butchered seven 
wives in succession. -The populace 
of all the countryside have already 
gathered; a holiday has been, declared 
in town so that every apprentice and 
.journeyman may enjoy the sight.” 

Guy looked at the third pallet of 
straw — now unoccupied— and felt 
choked. “I am not going,” he re- 
peated stubbornly. 

Jean made an impatient gesture. 
“Play the fool then. I wouldn’t miss 
it for v worlds.” He clattered down 
the stairs and left Guy solitary and 
alone. 

Guy hearkened to the buzz and 
rising roar of the-city. The gibbet 
stood just outside the city walls, 
close to the great market gate. Half 
a dozen dried and blackened corpses 
already dangled there on public view. 
In another few minutes another 
corpse would swing and jig sight- 
lessly on the impalpable air. 

In another few minutes! Guy -had 
-witnessed many a hanging, and knew 
exactly the procedure of it. First 
there was the scaffold, with .its pen- 
dant noose, and the burly hangman 
standing with bare arms beside it. 
Then there was the provost’s guard 
making ji ring around the base, to 
prevent rescues and to keep the 
crowd back. The level plain would 
be black with people. Mothers would 
lift children to view the last agonies. 
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stolid burghers would munch on 
loaves and handfuls of smoked meats 
to while away the time. Everyone 
would be dressed in gayest finery, 
and hawkers and peddlers would cir- 
culate nimbly, crying their wares. 

Then would come the procession. 
A corded, black-robed confessor ex- 
horting the condemned to the very 
end to repent and recant his here- 
sies. Then Gerald of Cambray him- 
self, clad only in his shirt, barefoot, 
his arms bound behind his back. The 
jeers and catcalls of the crowd, the 
straining of necks for a better view. 

The slow stumbling march up to 
the platform of the scaffold, the loud 
reading of the judgment and list of 
his crimes, the adjustment of the 
noose, the quick jerk, the kicking, 
choking struggles in air, watched in 
breathless fascination by thousands 
of eyes; then, finally, limp, pulseless 
dangling. 

A shiver passed through Guy. He 
heard the distant roar become a 
great shout. He clenched his palms. 
They were sweating. The shout had 
cut off abruptly. That mSant — that 
meant — 

He went over to the vacant cot, 
swung the straw pallet viciously 
across the garret. Something dropped 
to the pine floor with a thud. He 
stooped, picked it up. 

Gxjy had never seen anything like 
it before. It was a book, yet its 
leaves were not of parchment, but 
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of a flimsier texture. It was bound 
in stiff material that held the leaves 
all in place. He riffled the pages in a 
strange, breathless, excitement. 

The black letter text was remark- 
ably even in its workmanship. No 
copyist could ever have achieved 
such regular results. The stifling sen- 
sation in his bosom increased. Could 
this be that fantastic printing proc- 
ess of which Master Gerald had 
spoken? 

' Hastily he glanced- at the opening 
lines. They were familiar. The fa- 
mous surge and pulse of Virgil. 
“Arma virumque cano — ” 

Trembling, he leafed back to the 
initial page. There, in that strange, 
blocklike black print, staring - at him 
like letters of fire, was a strange 
name, and a stranger, more frighten- 
ing date: 

Harvard University Press, 

' M CMXXXVII . 

Master Gerald had told the truth 
then! He had actually lived in that 
far-off time, had actually come back 
through tifhe and space. Here was 
the evidence. A printed book, pub- 
lished at that Harvard University in 
the year 1937. Virgil in the Latin 
text. There were notes at the bottom 
of the pages, in a curious tongue that 
nevertheless seemed like a highly 
distorted English. Master Gerald 
, must have brought it back with him 
in his pocket, yet he had not dis- 
closed it. Perhaps he had felt that 
such black-letter magic might clinch 
the case against him: ' 
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Outside there was a new outcry, 
wilder, than the first. The cold shakes 
•got Guy. The executioner had just 
jerked the rope. Guy kneeled and 
prayed for mercy on that tortured 
soul. A man out of the future had 
just been done to death, in a time 
not his own, for having proclaimed 
that future to a people unable to 
understand. 

THE END. 
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picks his racing 
cars, for speed— 
his cigarettes for 
slow burning 
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HERE THEY COME in a hurricane 
of dirt and oil. You can almost hear 
the whine of motors and shriek of 
brakes as they streak into the sharp, 
unbanked'cu'rves. They may call ’em 
"midget' racers,” but there’s speed 
to burn underneath those hoods. 
Leading the" pack in the picture 
above is Bob Swanson, Pacific Coast 



champ: In a split second these racers 
_ may be somersaulting, flying through 
fences. Bob Swanson likes a slower 
pace in his off-time. Smokes Camels 
a lot. He explains: "I don’t like 
overheating in my cigarette any 
more than in a racing motor. I stick 
to Camels. I know they’re slower- 
burning . . . milder and cooler.” 
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WITH BOB SWANSON, it s always 
a slow-burning Camel. "That slower 
burning makes a big difference," says 
Bob. "Camels are milder — easier on 
my throat. They don’t bother my 
nerves. They never tire my taste. And 
they give an extra amount of smok- 
ing, too.” Millions have learned that in 
cigarettes the coveted extras of cool- 
ness, mildness (which includes free- 
dom from irritation), and full, rich 
flavor go with slow-burning Camels. 
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